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welomed the short vaca- 
tion it was our fortune to be enabled to 
take, and which was to free us temporarily 
from the inevitable cares and anxieties con- 
nected with professional pursuits; and the 
only question, in our mind, was, how could 
we employ the time to the best advantage? 
We quickly decided, however, that the most 
pleasant as well as the most profitable mode 
of passing this short season of relaxation 
from business would be to visit new scenes, 
and reap the physical and mental benefit 
that is almost always derived from such a 


But where should we go? We thought of 
I 


Nz very long ago, after a toilsome sea- 
son, we gla 


California, which we had not visited since 
1851; of England, which we had not seen 
for fifteen years, and France for ten; and 
we do not think we forget any of the noted 
laces for travelers. We at last chose 

rance as the country which would be hon- 
ored by our presence. Our vacation was 
only for two months, and there was much to 
be seen; but, in these days of steamships 
and railroads, one travels rapidly. 

The day after our resolution was formed 
we were steaming out to sea; and, in ten © 
days, after a quick and unusually pleasant 

sage, we jumped on the St. George’s 
anding-stage, at Liverpool. We went first 
to our consulate, thence to our hotel, the 
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Adelphi, and engaged a room for that night ; 
and, after dinner, sauntered up Lime Street 
to St. George’s Hall, where we remained 
through a concert, and finally, returning to 
the hotel, soon retired so as to be up early 
to take the first train for London, where we 
arrived the next afternoon in good season. 
In a few hours more we were in Dover, and 
on board of the steamer for Calais, where 
we arrived, and were driven in a caléche to 
the terminus of the railway. We took our 
place in one of the wagons, and were at the 
Grand Hotel in Paris before midnight. We 
arose about eight o’clock, and, after patron- 
izing the coifeur, breakfasted at the 
a@’hote. 

We were now inthe country where we 
were to spend our brief vacation, and meant 
to make the most of the time at our dispo- 
sal. Hence, on rising from the tabie, we 
immediately passed toward the door in the 
hall, and were politely accosted by a young 
man of prepossessing appearance, who, ap- 
proaching hat in hand, said, — 

“Does my lord desire a guide, an inter- 
preter?” 

“ No, sir; your lord does not desire an in- 
terpreter, but it will, doubtless, be very con- 
venient to have a guide,” we answered. 
“But pray speak French; we wish, for the 
time being, to forget that we know anything 
about English.” 

“ bien, milord.” 

“ And we don’t want to be called milord, 
either. We are American, not English.” 

“ Fe suis charmé, monsieur, d apprendre 
cela ; and I shall be vn me to serve a cit- 
izen of La Grande République.” 

This was evidently a model guide, and we 
decided at once to secure his services. We 
did so, saying, — 

A Venilles vous considerer comme engage. 
We want to see the Louvre, Notre Dame. 
and in fact all that we can.” 

“If monsieur will permit, I will venture to 
suggest that you walk and not ride unless I 
advise you todo so. You will then see our 
boulevards. And it will be better to wait 
till afternoon to visit the Louvre.” 

“Tres bien,’ we said as we descended 
the wide and elegant staircase, and passed 
out into the street. 

We immediately commenced our rambles 
in this gay city; and it would be impossible, 
within fhe limits of our article, to notice ev- 
erything which attracted our attention. We 
drove in the Interior and Outer Boulevards, 
saw the churches, visited the Louvre, where 
we passed three consecutive afternoons, and 
drove in the Champs Elysées three evenings. 
The best we can do is to give a brief sum- 
mary of the principal objects and places that 
attract the attention of the visitor whose 
time is limited, and thus give a general view 
of this metropolis, which contains so much 


more than any other to interest the traveler, 
During our brief stay we did not neglect the 
fortifications, and passed some pleasant 
hours in the Outer Boulevards, the Museum 
of the Luxembourg, and the Jardin des 
Plantes. We will in our summary refer to 
as much as our space will permit. Such an 
account must necessarily be incomplete, but 
we will vouch for the correctness of all that 
relates to what we saw. 

The metropolis is divided in two nearly 
equal parts by the Seine, whose course is 
nearly east and west, and is surrounded bya 
line of fortifications consisting of a wall thir- 
ty-three feet high, bastioned and terraced, 
embracing both banks of the river with a 
continuous inclosure twenty-two miles in 
circuit. The wall is lined with a ditch, fosse, 
about twenty feet deep, and strengthen- 
ed by out-works oe fourteen de- 
tached forts. These fortifications take in 
much of the suburbs, and even of the sur- 
rounding ny. The limits of the city 
proper are traced by an interior wall erected 
at a much earlier date for fiscal purposes. 
In this wall are fifty gates, darridres, at 
which the octroi, or duties, on goods brought 
into Paris were, before the suppression of 
the enceinte d’octroi, levied. 

Many of these darritres are magnificent 
structures. We saw the Barridre de Neuil- 
ly, which consists of two pavilions, and has 
in front the splendid triumphal arch, Arc de 
?Etoile. We saw many others, all of them 

gnificent. Outside the darridres and 
their connecting wall there is a large, finely 
planted zone, nearly surrounding the town, 
and forming an excellent, though, compara- 
tively, not much frequented, promenade, 
called Outer Boulevards, to distinguish it 
from the Inner Boulevards, which form a 
similar internal zone. The latter consist in 
their finest part of a magnificent central 
thoroughfare, bounded on either side by a 
double row of trees, under which a broad and 
elevated pathway has been formed and lined 
by elegant stores and mansions; the whole 
forming a scene of animated gayety and 
splendor which no other capital can equal. 

The Seine, where it traverses the ony: has 
an average breadth of four hundred and fift 
feet, which is about the width of the Schuyl- 
kill at Philadelphia, and nearly one-third 
less than that of the Thames at London. 
It here forms two islands, //e St. Louis and 
Lle de la Cité, on which last is situated the 
cathedral church of Notre Dame. It is 
lined with gzais built of solid masonry, form- 
ing large terraces, with a roadway in the 
centre, and a pathway on either side gener- 
ally planted with trees. These guais ex- 
tend about eleven miles along the river; 
and, in addition to the splendid walks which 
they afford, they serve the important pur- 
pose of protecting the lower parts of the 
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city from inundation, from which it often 
suffered previous to their construction. 

The river is crossed by twenty-seven 
bridges, of which sixteen are stone, seven 
are suspension, three a combination of stone 
and iron, and one of wood. The most re- 
markable are the Pont d’ Austerlitz, or Pont 
du Fardin des Plantes, four hundred feet 
long by thirty-seven broad, with stone piers 
ond five arches of cast iron; the Pont Neuf, 
an old bridge and the longest of all, one 
thousand ont twenty feet in length, near the 
centre of the city, and forming one of the 
principal thoroughfares (near the middle 
of this bridge is a fine equestrian statue of 
Henri 1V.); the Pont des Arts, a light and 
elegant iron bridge of nine arches resting on 
stone piers; the Pont de la Concorde, or 


number of hospitals. A large portion of 
this quarter is built from the quarries that 
extend under the river. The excavations 
made in quarrying formed the celebrated 
Catacombs that have been utilized as a place 
of deposit for the bones that were taken 
from the cemeteries at the time of their sup- 
pression. 

The space included between the city wall 
and the fortified circle comprises the com- 
munes of the dan/ieue, which the suppres- 
sion of 7enceinte doctroi has made guar- 
tiers of Paris, in which the population has 
greatly increased within a few years, though 
a great part of it is still occupied by fields 
and gardens. 

The houses of Paris are nearly all built 
of white calcareous stone. Their height is 
generally from five to six stories each, ar- 
ranged as a distinct tenement, and reached 


Pont de Louis XVI., adorned with twelve 
colossal statues of white marble; and the 
Pont de Fena, an exceptionally handsome 
structure, consisting of five elligetical arch- 
es, and decorated with a cornice, in imita- 
tion of that of the temple of Mars at Rome, 
and garlands of oak and laurel. 

The portion of the city on the northern or 
right bank of the river is the most exten- 
sive, and contains the finest squares and 
monuments, and the greatest number of pal- 
aces, public offices, and so forth. It is also 
the richest and most commercial, its centre 
being occupied by the Bourse. The left 
bank contains the Faudbourg St. Germain, 
the principal residence of /a vietlle noblesse, 
the Pays Latin, the seat of the principal ed- 
ucational establishments, and the greatest 


by a common stairway. In many cases, 
however, the stairway is not entered imme- 
diately from the street, but is preceded by a 


porte cochére, or carriage entrance, leading 


into a court, round the sides of which the 
houses rise in lofty piles. The streets in 
the newer parts of the city are straight, 
wide, airy, and most excellently paved, both 
in the centre for carriages, and on the sides 
for foot passengers. In the older portions, 
as a rule, they are a irregular, cut 
each other at all sorts of angles; and some, 
even in leading thoroughfares, are so nar- 
row that carriages have difficulty in passing. 
The finest, after the Inner Boulevards, are 
the Rue de Rivoli, Rue de la Paix, contin- 
ued across the Place Vendome and there- 
after by the Rue de Castiglione, the Rue 
Royale, Rue de Chaussé d’Antin, and Rue 
des Pyramides. 
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There are about seventy places or squares. 
By far the finest of these is La Place de la 
Concorde, situated between the gardens of 
the Tuileries on the east, and the still larger, 
if not finer, gardens of the Champs Elysées 
on the west. It opens south on the Pont 
Louis XVI., which leads directly to the 
Chamber of Deputies, and north, on the 
Rue Royale, terminated by the beautiful 
colonnade of the Madelaine. It is adorned 
with fountains and monuments, of which 
the most conspicuous is an obelisk, trans- 
ferred from Luxor, in Egypt. The older 
squares especially deserving of notice are 


La Place Vendome, an irregular octagon 
lined by edifices of uniform appearance ; 
within its centre the splendid Culane Ven- 
dome, erected by Napoleon, modeled from 
that of Trajan at Rome, and covered with 
bass-reliefs, cast from twelve hundred 
pieces of cannon taken in war, — it is, 
of course, unnecessary to say that it 
was pulled down by an infuriated mob, in 
the dark days of the Commune, and has 
since been rebuilt; Place de la Bastile, oc- 
cupying the site of the notorious prison of 
that name ; and the Place du ChAtelet, with 
a fountain in the centre, consisting of a cir- 


cular basin twenty feet in diameter with col- 
umns fifty feet high, divided by bands of 
bronze gilt, inscribed with Napoleon’s prin- 
cipal victories. 

Of course we saw Notre Dame. It was 
on the second day after our arrival that we 
crossed to /’/le de la Cité. It is a vast 
cruciform structure with a lofty west front, 
flanked by two massive square towers. 
Three ample portals, composed of a series 
of retiring arches covered with figures, con- 
duct to the interior, which consists of a 
nave with double aisles and transepts, ter- 
minating in an octagon. The total length 


of the church is three hundred and ninety 
feet; the width of transept, one hundred 
and forty-four feet; height of vaulting, one 
hundred and two feet; height of towers, 
two hundred and four feet; width of west 
front, one hundred and twenty-eight feet. 
The whole of the building, save some com- 
paratively modern alterations, is in an early 
and pure style of architecture, with orna- 
ments remarkable for their high degree of 
finish and 

East of the Tuileries, and mainly sepa- 
rated from it by the Place and Rue de Car- 
rousel, stands the Louvre, the great nation- 
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al repository for works of art, which was 
ongeehy built for a palace, and is still 
called one, though it has long ceased to be 
a state residence. It forms the four sides 
of a square, and presents four external 
fronts. The principal entrance is by the 
east front, which ranks among connoisseurs 
as one of the finest pieces of architecture of 
ro age. A striking feature is its grand 
colonnade comprised of twenty-eight coupled 
— columns with a wide gallery be- 

ind. 

The south front, facing the Seine, bears 


a considerable resemblance to the east, and 
almost vies with it in splendor. The west 
and north fronts are comparatively plain. 
Within these four walls are congregated 
museums of painting and sculpture, and 
there are also within them unequaled col- 
lections of antiquities. We first visited the 
museum of paintings of the Italian, Flem- 
ish, and French schools (Musée des Tableaux 
des Ecoles Italtennes, Flamandes, et Fran- 
¢aises), which is, most unquestionably, one 
of the finest galleries in existence. There 
are, in addition to it, the Galerie Frangaise 


for modern French pictures, with a large 
and excellent Spanish gallery. 

We next entered the Salle des Bijoux, 
filled with tastefully arranged curious and 
valuable cups, vases, porcelains, jewelry, 
cameos, agates, and many remarkable arti- 
cles of virtw belonging chiefly to the 
Middle Ages. We passed from this into 
the Salle des Sept Cheminées, containing 
copies of some of Raphael’s finest frescoes 
in the Vatican, which one needs much more 


.time than we had to examine. They are 
’ among those things that must be seen to be 


appreciated. 


In the Greek Museum (Musée Grec) we 
noticed, particularly, Etruscan and Grecian 
vases, and a large collection of articles ob- 
tained from Herculaneum and Pompeii; and 
we found the Egyptian Museum filled with 
the fruits of the French researches in Egypt. 
It is especially unsurpassed in its collection 
of all that relates to domestic life in its mi- 
nutest details. 

La Collection Standish, so called from 
the Englishman of that name, who be- 
queathed it to Louis Philippe, contains 
good original pictures, which hold a high 
rank among paintings, and a library of rare 
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books, among which is the Bible of Cardi- 
nal Ximenes, valued at one hundred thou- 
sand francs. From the anteroom of this 
collection, a small staircase leads to the 
Naval Museum (M/usée de la Marine) where 
we saw beautiful models of vessels of all 
classes, both finished and in every stage of 
construction, models of the principal naval 
ports of France, and a museum of native 
arms and ornaments from the Pacific and 
North America. 

In the Musée des Bessins, we saw speci- 
mens of the great masters of all schools, of 
which there are many. The collection con- 
tains in all, the attendant politely informed 
us, about thirteen hundred drawings. From 
the vestibule, at the bottom of the grand 
staircase, we entered the Musée des An- 
tigues, which occupies a series of apart- 
ments on the ground floor, and forms a re- 
markable and interesting collection of about 
eleven hundred articles consisting of statues, 
busts, vases, and so forth. Finally, the last 
day we visited the M/usée de la Sculpture, 
which contains the best specimens of the 
modern French school, but is acknowledged 
by Frenchmen to be poor in those of foreign 
artists. 

We terminated our stay in Paris, on this 
occasion, with a drive in the Chamjs Ely- 
seés, which consist, mainly, of an unrivaied 
roadway for carriages, with, like the better 
portions of the Boulevards, double rows of 
trees, having oelvenn them a raised and 
excellently paved walk for foot-passengers. 
This proved to be an exceedingly delightful 
and refreshing recreation. he rows of 
fine equipages which lined the broad, 
smooth, and so neatly kept roadway, and the 
throngs of people of all nationalities, all of 
them pleasure-seekers, made up an exceed- 
ingly lively and suggestive picture; and 
none could ever have imagined that the peo- 
ple who own this magnificent capitol, and 
are, in peaceful times, so exceedingly polite, 
humane and intelligent, would, in turbulent 
moments, become the fiery, hot-headed, mad 
beings that they prove to be, giving vent to 
their madness by destroying, if no other 
means of doing so is afforded, the works 
of their own hands, which have cost so much 
to construct. 

The next morning we left for a flying visit 
to Rouen, but not by rail. We were offered, 
in an exceedingly polite and undoubtedly 
sincere manner, a passage in a small pleas- 
ure steamer, whose owner was a fellow- 
guest with us at the hotel, and was about to 
start. We gladly accepted this proffered 
hospitality, which we shall ever remember, 
as it afforded us an opportunity of seeing 
the banks of the river. We afterward re- 
gretted that we had not chosen a more fav- 
orable moment, when our time would not 
have been so limited, for this visit. We 


hardly had an opportunity to see the Place 
de la Pucelle, where lean of Arc was 
burned at the stake, the cathedral, and the 
Palais de Fustice. 

We returned by rail the next day, and the 
day after went by rail to Cherbourg, where 
we remained but one day. Here we saw 
the ironclad Rochambeau, which this gov- 
ernment sold to the French, and with which 
the latter were disgusted, as it was an en- 
tirely useless vessel, which, they said, their 
government had been duped into purchas- 
ing by unprincipled Yankee sharpers. We 
were treated with the utmost courtesy b 
the officials of the docks; and a young of- 
ficer accompanied us out to the breakwater, 
which makes the roadstead a good harbor. 
The docks are unrivaled, have broad gates 
and a good depth of water. Everything 
possible seems to have been done to render 
this station as nearly impregnable as its 
position will permit. We know of no place 
where so many guns actually are, or can be, 
mounted. 

We left the next day by steamer for Bor- 
deaux, where we were hospitably received 
and entertained by our old ited, M. Marc 
Maurel, of the house of Maurel & H. Prom, 
who placed horses and carriages @ notre dis- 
position. We were here a week. One day 
we rode out to the vineyards, another was 
devoted to a visit to J. Hennessey et Cie’s 
manufactory of Cognac. We ate hardly 
anything but grapes; and, on the third day, 
we were with a large e on horseback, 
galloping in the Landes. e continued on 
that day, and did not halt for the night till 
ten, when we stopped at a _ farm-house, 
where the party frequently lodged. Our 
horses were cared for, and we were ushered 
into the house, where we adjusted our toilet. 
In the mean time a table was spread out- 
side under a tree, where we were soon 
seated and enjoying the multitude of re- 
freshments that were placed upon it, — 
grapes, ad libitum, prunes, and good Bor- 

eaux, with delicious gateaux. We were 
on the confines of the oan, and the next 
morning were anxious to see something of 
the rude peasantry who inhabit this tract. 
We found them very simple in their habits 
and extremely ignorant. They speak a 
patois compared with which Basgue is sweet 
music. It has no resemblance, that we 
could ever discover, to French. The whole 
of this tract is bleak ; large herds of sheep 
graze upon it, and its scenery, which is un- 
varied by anything save here and there a 
shepherd on extremely high stilts, is monot- 
onous in the highest degree. 

In three days after this ride, we arrived at 
Lyons, at the confluence of the Rhone and 
Sadne, which not only occupies the space be- 
tween them, but also extends to a considera- 
ble distance from the outer banks of either 
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river. Its bridges, seven across the Rhone, 
and twelve across the Saéne, are substan- 
tial and elegant structures; and its guais 
are hardly rivaled by those of Paris. From 
the church of Notre Dame, built in an ele- 
vated position, —the highest edifice shown 
in our illustrations, —we obtained a good 
bird’s-eye view of this city, and followed the 
courses of the rivers from a considerable 
distance to their confluence ; and, while the 
scene was still unmistakably French, we 
could trace here and there a faint departure 
from the national type in the — ap- 
pearance of some quarters, which reminded 
us of the Mediteranean. : 


pleasantness is frequently offset, from this 

lace to Marseilles, by the #zstra/ that blows 
rom the northwest, and which M’me Sa- 
vigné likened to “ ¢rente milles diables dé- 
chainés.”” Lyons has a fortified enceinte 
like Paris, consisting of eighteen detached 
forts, and extending for thirteen miles in 
circuit. 

We at length started for Marseilles, where 
we were entertained by a friend with whom 
we had long corresponded. This is the 

rincipal seaport of France. Although dat- 
ng from the sixth century before Christ, 
nothing remains to remind one of its antiq- 
uity. It has three harbors, one of them 
natural and two artificial. The first is an 


From this church-crowned height, Mont 
Blanc can frequently be seen, which French- 
men now proudly point at and call their 
own. We passed a whole day ina suburb 
chiefly occupied by silk weavers (canuts). 
They work, generally, in their own houses, 
and are usually assisted by their wives’ and 
female relatives, who are called canuses. 
Some of them, though extremely skillful, 
work in the most primitive fashion, while 
others have labor-saving appliances, that 
are unsurpassed in their line, to assist them. 
There are the large factories in the guartier, 
that employ many hands. 

The climate here is most agreeable, but its 


inlet of the sea, and penetrates nearly to 
the centre of the city. The oldest of the 
artificial havens, La Joliette, is formed by a 
breakwater, twelve hundred and twenty-four 
yards long, and thirteen hundred and twen- 
ty feet from the shore, to which it runs par- 
allel. The last of them was constructed in 
Napoleon III.’s reign, after whom it is 
named. The city has a slight Italian aspect, 
and one hears that language so often here, 
that he is apt to fancy himself in Italy. 
The port is always filled with vessels dis- 
playing from their peaks and mast-heads the 
flags of all nations ; and it is the post of de- 
parture of the Indian branch of one of the 
finest lines of ocean steamers in existence, 
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Les Messageries, which performs the French 
ocean postal service of the world. The 
branch from Marseilles proceeds vzé Suez to 
the principal ports of India, China, and 

apan. For comfort, this line of steamers 
is unsurpassed by any. It is well officered, 
and affords its passengers all the delicacies 
which the culinary art can produce. 

In many respects this city deserves as ex- 
tended a notice as the capitol itself. Its 
merchant princes have made it a great conf- 
mercial centre. It imports annually more 
ground-nuts than any other port, from which 


a f express the oil, both for mechanical 
and culinary purposes. 

We finally made a flying visit to Toulon, 
in a small cutter with a friend. This place 
is important on account of its spacious 
dock-yards and naval arsenal, which make it 
the rival of Brest and Cherbourg. It is 
noted for its dagne, with its five to six thou- 
sand convicts, who do all the labor in the 
dock-yards. It is well fortified, and in ad- 
dition to the works within da zone des forti- 
fications, there are forts scattered over the 
neighboring heights that command the _har- 


MARSEILLES. 


bor, which is spacious and well sheltered. 
By driving out of the town only a short dis- 
tance, one finds oranges, figs, pomegran- 
ates, and date palms in the open air, and 
the whole country wears a semi - tropical 


The streets are narrow and irregular, and 
the squares, with the exception of the 
Place d’Armes, are all smal!. Toulon is the 
second naval port of France, and has three 
great arsenals, a school of naval medicine, 
and one of naval artillery, and various other 
institutions connected with the navy and 
with commerce, besides a college, botanical 


garden, observatory, and so forth. There 
are two harbors, separated from each other 
by piers. One of them is surrounded by 
good houses and quays, and is used for mer- 
chantile purposes ; while the other is sur- 
rounded ~ extensive government buildings, 
which consist of several covered slips for 
building vessels, workshops of different 
kinds, and large storehouses containing su 

plies for the navy; three thousand work- 
men are here employed. In the armories 
there is a fine collection of ancient arms, 
and numerous valuable models of vessels of 
various descriptions. The naval schoo} has 
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a good library attached. There are manu- 
factories of woollen goods, imitation moroc- 
co leather, soap, and so forth. Ship build- 
ing is carried on, and there are several 
founderies. Toulon was known as a harbor 
in the time of the Romans. During the 
Middle Ages it was several times taken and 
sacked by the Saracens. In the reign of 
Louis Xi. a tower was begun, which 
Francis I. completed, to defend the town 
from the Barbary pirates. Henry IV. 
strengthened the fortifications, and Louis 
XIV. established a royal dockyard, and ex- 

nded large sums under the direction of 

auban in fortifying the town and improv- 
ing the accommodation of the harbor. In 
1707 the.combined English and Dutch 


fleets made an unsuccessful attack upon it 
by sea, while the Duke of Savoy attempted 
to take it by land. In 1793, the royalists 
surrendered Toulon to the British; and, 
during the siege that ensued, Bonaparte 
gave the first remarkable proofs of his 
great a talents. When the British 
were obliged to evacuate the place, they 
burned all the maritime establishments and 
the greater part of the French men-of-war. 
The republicans gave it up to a general pil- 
lage and massacre, in revenge for the inhab- 


itants having admitted the British. They 
also took from it its rank of capital of the 
department, which has never been restored 
to it. 

It was at Toulon that Napoleon not only 


showed his great talent as an artillery of- 
ficer, but it was while firing a gun that he 
contracted a cutaneous disease of the hands 
that only the best of medical treatment was 
able to cure. It probably was what the 
French call ga/e, but children in our coun- 
try schools, sometimes, call it by a more 
common name, and parents recommend 
sulphur and cleanliness. One of the gun- 
ners had been knocked over by an English 
shot, and as the rest of the soldiers seemed 
a little startled at the incident, Napoleon 
seized the sponge from the dead man’s 
hand, reeking with perspiration as it was, 
and sponged out the gun, and then pointed 


it and sent a ball crashing into the ranks of 
the enemy. This gave his men confidence, 
and the great Napoleon something else. 
One of our Toulon friends offered to show 
us the identical sponge, but we declined to 
look at it, and so the French gentleman did 
not have a joke for his club. 

But we have already extended our space, 
and will close this article with a statement 
that we were home on time and happy at 
the thought of what we had seen, and re- 
gretful that we had not more leisure for 
sight-seeing in Paris and /a belle France. 
May the time soon come when we can 
spend another vacation as advantageously. 
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CHAPTER I. 


pe gave just the life and animation 
needed to complete the picture, — the 
long train of equestrians, cnatering up the 
highway which wound like a silvery ribbon 
amid the noble woods, until it boldly sur- 
mounted the steep hill. A little in advance 
of some twenty companions, Winifred 
Poinson checked her horse, threw back her 
veil, and turned in her saddle to look down 
upon the living panorama spread out before 
her. Her dark eyes shone brilliantly with 
enjoyment and admiration; a sweet, happy 
smile hovered around her lips; there was 
not a sign of care or weariness or trouble 
on her face, not a shadow of a foreboding 
in her heart. She looked bright and beau- 
tiful and gladsome enough to have passed 
for some sweet princess of a fairy tale, 
passing from one enchantment to another. 

Some such vague conviction showed it- 
self in the faces of the two gentlemen, who 
were evidently both attempting to pass for 
the lady’s especial escort, as they spurred 
upward to her side. 

“See!” said Winifred, pointing with a 
neatly gauntleted hand, in a somewhat im- 

erious gesture. “Shall we find anything 
ike that in our finest pictures?” 

“No,” echoed one voice heartily; and 
Humphrey Ross’s gray eyes caught the 
same glad light as her own. But the other, 
that tall, superb rider, with his dark beauty 
of face and his unbroken reticence of man- 
ner, let his eye wander for a moment over 
the landscape, and then in silence brought 
it back to the speaker’s face. Swithin 
Schlosser had nothing to say. It was not 
his country; wherefore should he thrill be- 
neath its beauty? 

“It is lovely! it is lovely!” repeated 
Winifred Poinson, with a childish earnest- 
ness of manner. “Only look, Humphrey, 
at that group of maples, like a blotch of 
fiery crimson flung out into the gold and 

en of the walnuts and firs.” 

The brow of the hill commanded a wide 
prospect ; for, between it and the blue ridge 
of woods reaching against the clear, broad 
sweep of horizon in the distance, lay a tract 
of land broken into gentle slopes and rising 
knolls, and broad meadows and pastures, in 


fact, a valley, something like a mile in 
breadth, through which a gentle, placid river 
meandered. And all this varying shade was 
rollicking now in the aang hues of an 
American autumn, and there before them 
the magnificent colors shone resplendently 
beneath the filtering sunlight, with a won- 
drous beauty defying an artist’s palette. 
Lines of walnuts, of a rich golden green, 
contrasting startlingly with the flaming fire 
of the maples and the pure yellow of the 
more matured chestnuts, and all, in turn, 
heightened by the dark tints of the bronzed 
umber of oaks, and the changeless verdure 
of evergreens. At the extreme distance 
there was a glimpse of a graceful church- 
spire pointing upward from the trees, a full 
view of a factory with tall chimney and bel- 
fry, which, at that distance, was quite as pic- 
turesque as a castle could have been, and 
behind, through the gap of crowning 
—, the clustering roofs of a country 
village. 

“Yes, it is wondrously beautiful, Wini- 
fred. You must have a chaplet of these 
leaves to garland your hat. We shall enter 
upon the jewel-strewn pathway in a mo- 
ment, and we will select the rarest.” 

The girl smiled slowly, reluctantly with- 
drawing her eyes from the scene below, as 
the rest of the cavalcade, amidst a swell of 
merry laughter and bantering jests, came 
cantering up the height. 

A tall, symmetrical figure, mounted upon 
a magnificent horse, dashed in upon the 
three grouped at the brow of the hill. As 
the slender hand threw back a veil of costl 
lace, a rich, smooth voice, matching wi 
the passionate look of the beautiful Jewish 
face, exclaimed, — 

“ Here is the missing trio! How happens 
it, Miss Poinson, that you dared to steal 
such a march upon us?’ 

Winifred Poinson turned quickly, and just 
the faintest added crimson rose to her lose 
as she answered, — 

“I was determined to have my first view 
of this picture by myself. Say, how much 
a enjoy it amidst all this chatter- 
in 

a] don’t know; that depends altogether 
on the gazer’s thoughts, I fancy.” 

And the brilliant black eyes swept along 
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the scene gravely, and, as Winifred thought, 
x 

“You have no heart in you, you foreign- 
ers!” exclaimed she impatiently. “Here 
is Mr. Schlosser, —he has shown no more 
emotion, in view of all this magnificence, 
than a marble statue would have done.” 

A slow-dawning smile curved the thin 
lips under Swithin Schlosser’s glossy black 
mustache, as he replied, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, — 

“Pardon me, but perhaps the very calm- 
ness of the exterior is because there is so 
much depth of passion within. Your true 
American, with all his excitability and out- 
side emotion, can never even dream of the 
depth of passion, either of delight or an- 
gush, of which other nations are capable. 

hen you see a dead calm anywhere, be 
sure it precedes or follows a tornado.” 

“ At least, you might say this is beautiful. 
If it were a Rhine scene, or any Old-World 
view, you would be enraptured. But in 
young; plebeian America, I suppose it would 

foolish to see any charm! Oh the arro- 
my of you foreigners!” repeated Wini- 
red, stirred into a little gust of petulance, 
as, somehow, she had been every time she 
had met this stranger, a guest at her 
friend’s house, something like ten days pre- 
vious. 

“Miss Poinson is very hasty in her judg- 
ment,” returned the gentleman composedly, 
turning his face so that his eyes were fixed 
full upon hers. “I am willing to aver, now 
and here, that I have found in America 
more perfect loveliness than has been my 
good fortune to meet in all my wanderings 
over the Old World.” 

His meaning was evident without the gal- 
lant bow. inifred bit her lip, as she 
thought, “ He makes it out that 1 was ang- 
ling for a compliment,” and, turning a 
ruptly to Humphrey Ross, she said, chirrup- 
ing at the same time to her horse, — 

“And now, then, Humphrey, for your 
wreath. Oh, see what a golden shower is 
falling. Let us all hasten to receive the 
gentle baptism of leaves.” 

“ The old tree shall tell us our fortunes,” 
returned Humphrey Ross, flushing with 
gratification at the marked cordiality of her 
tone in contrast to the slight hauteur with 
which she had spoken to Mr. Schlosser. 
“They are of every shade. Molten gold 
for good luck, green for jealous and disap- 
pointed love, crimson for blushing affection. 
ms all, and let the dryads tell the leaves 
of fate.” 


A chorus of merry approval rose from the 


equestrians, and, spurring forward, Hum- 
phrey Ross and his fair companion led the 
way toward the majestic maple, whcse great 
branches, reaching over the road, made a 
leafy canopy for the passers. The light 


breeze, stirring the boughs lazily, sent a 
shower of ripened leaves dropping down- 
ward, and the sunlight, shining through 
them in their passage, made them, indeed, 
“me like dryad jewels of every shade and 
ue. 

Gathering underneath the bough, the gay 
party waited for the coming shower, wit 
gloved hands extended in childish eager- 
ness. The first stir of the wind in the up- 
per branches was greeted with a little tre- 
mor of nervous laughter, and when the 
light waifs began floating down, there was 
an eager scrambling. 

“ Nay, nay,” exclaimed Swithin Schlosser, 
“you must not sieze upon your fortune; 
you must let it come to you. Let every 
one remain stirless, and accept what is 
given.” 

There was a flash of earnest meaning in 
his eye, and he watched with keen interest 
the soft pink glow in Winifred Poinson’s 
sweet, innocent face, while now and then a 
furtive glance explored the cold, impassive 
features of the magnificent woman who rode 
beside him. 

In a few moments every one had a leaf to 
show, some caught upon the hat, the shoul- 
der, the saddle; but there were only two of 
the twenty that received the leaf of prophe- 
cy upon the palm, — Winifred Poinson and 
Faustina Inchbald. 

They both sat like statues transfixed to 
the saddle, staring down at the weird gift, 
and the faces of both were white with a 
sudden pallor, although the expressions 
were very different. Winifred’s lovely 
bloom had vanished, affrighted by a vague 
premonition of evil, but the long black 
eyelashes of the beautiful widow veiled a 
glazed horror that must have brought some 
tangible shape to the shrinking soul within. 

Swithin Schlosser lost no single express- 
ion of either face. He guided <4 horse a 
little closer, and looked scrutinizingly into 
the small, exquisitely shaped hand which 
rested on Mrs. Inchbald’s saddle. A leaf 
was there penne into the most vivid yel- 
low, but with a cluster of round, red dots 
scattered over it, looking like a shower of 
blood. 

“ Bless me, that is surely a mistake,” said 
he. Such an ominous accusation cannot be 
intended for you, Mrs. Inchbald.” 

She started a little nervously, swept a 
quick, searching glance into his face, and 
answered lightly, — 

“] see nothing ominous. It looks like a 
spotted butterfly.” 

“If a butterfly should flutter under a 
murderer’s hand, it might be. Throw it 
away, fair ladye: it says, plenty of gold, but 
blood-stained.” 

The hand trembled as it flung off the leaf, 
and the whiteness crept from the cheeks to 
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the very lips: but Mrs. Inchbald, curbin, 
her horse with an impatient hand, frett 
him into restlessness, and his — 
gave her ample excuse to escape from the 
steady, pitiless gaze of those singular eyes of 
Swithin Schlosser’s; singular, because with 
that swarthy complexion, and raven hair, and 
ae J beard, they should have been dark as 
- night, whereas they were of a cold, pale 
ue. 

He turned with a peculiar smile, minglin; 
cold contempt and deadly bitterness, an 
rode forward a pace, where Humphrey Ross 
was coaxing away the gravity from Winifred 
Poinson’s face. 

“ How foolish to fancy anything of the 
sort! It only means because all glad and 
beautiful gifts are already yours, there is no 
more to come.” 

“I wish we had not tried the presump- 
tuous experiment,” faltered the girl : “ I can- 
not shake off the chill.” 

“What is it?” asked Mr. Schlosser, 
guiding his horse to the other side. 

She held out to him the leaf, a sombre- 
looking thing indeed. The outer rim 
showed a narrow line of yellow, washed in 
with a crimson streak ; but the rest was one 
broad splash of inky blackness. He lifted 
his eyes to her troubled face, with a look of 
yearning tenderness. 

“ Truly, our dryad sibyl was in a vindic- 
tive mood. Mine will almost match that 
sombre leaf. See!” And he showed her 
another with a dead centre, and crimson, 
jagged edges. 

“Yours, at least, is cheering. What a 
clear, briiliant yellow, with interlacings of 
emerald!” observed Winifred, shaking off 
her frightened look, as she turned to Hum- 
phrey Ross. 

“It is but an idle jest, anyway. What 
does it matter if they show favorable or 
threatening?” returned he, fretting beneath 
that look of tender interest in Mr. Schlos- 
ser’s face. “See how the others are laugh- 
ing over their success. I dare say they 
— just such black centres as yours, Wini- 

d ” 


“There is Mrs. Inchbald. Ask her of 
her favor. Methought she flung it away 
rather angrily,” suggested Schlosser. 

“O Mrs. Inchbald, tell us what was your 
fortune!” cried out Winifred, guiding her 
horse to the gay group halting under the 
trees, 

The lady bit her lip, glanced back to the 
stately rider on the black horse, and an- 
swered contemptuously, — 

“I scarcely cared to look. What can one 
judge from such child’s play?” 

“Precisely my opinion, Mrs. Inchbald,” 
interposed Humphrey Ross. “I was just 
telling Winifred it was absurd in her to be 
frightened by a sombre-colored leaf, — she, 


who is so evidently the petted darling of 
fortune.” 

Even while he spoke, some one of the 

entlemen lingering in the rear called out to 
the party to direct attention to a single 
horseman far below on the dusty highway, 
galloping at full speed. 

“Was there any one else to join our 
party?” asked one and another. “ He is 
evidently endeavoring to attract our atten- 
tion, to delay us for his approach.” 

They watched the new-comer with care- 
less a as he came furiously onward, 
sparing not his reeking horse for the steep 
ascent, until suddenly there came a little cry 
from Winifred Poinson. 

“It is John West! He is coming for me. 
Oh, —s has happened to my father! 
Evil is at hand, and the prophecy of the leaf 
is coming true.” 

She said this in a low, concentrated tone 
of intense alarm, and then leaned forward 
with pallid, distended lips, watching the 
horseman’s approach. 

Smile and jest died out at once from the 
whole party, and Humphrey Ross spurred 
away down the hill to meet the messenger. 
He returned before the other’s spent and 
jaded animal could reach the top of the hill. 

inifred still sat leaning forward in the 
saddle, her cold hands clenched over the 
reins, her eyes wild and affrighted. 

“Come, Winifred,” began honest-hearted 
Humphrey, scarcely daring to lift his eyes 
to that sweet but frozen-looking face, and 
then his voice broke down. 

“Tell me!” demanded the girl sternly. 

“An accident. Your father was thrown 
out of his carriage. You must ride swiftly.” 

A low moan dropped from the white lips, 
then she glanced Siok shudderingly to the 
great tree. 

“Black, black indeed! 


Is my father’s 
blood the red ?” she murmured. : 


“Hush, dear Winifred! There may be 
hope. He was not dead. The man said he 
declared he would live till you arrived, 
though every breath was torture. Come, 
now.” 

She gathered up the reins, and struck her 
riding-whip fiercely across the glossy flank 
of her pet, and so, without a word or look to 
the others, Winifred Poinson, closely fol- 
lowed by her devoted cavalier, dashed away 
down the hill, retracing the path they had 
followed so merrily ; and the rest of the par- 
ty, with dejected spirits and awed looks, 
slowly pursued their way. ; 


CHAPTER II. 


Hew. fair and lovely looked the home 
which held such strong claim upon the 
girl’s devated, enthusiastic lew bathed in 
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the luminous radiance of that golden autum- 
nalday! The clear sweep of lawn had not 
lost its velvety green, though the great oaks 
which formed a sentinel line along the semi- 
circle of avenue were bronzed and seared. 
The fallen leaves had been carefully swept 
away, and in the garden bed, in the rear of 
the right wing, flowers were still blooming, 
unprotected by covers, which, with the vivid 
blue of the sky, and the still deeper tint of a 
calm, broad river surface, reflecting back 
the glow and glimmer, made so bright and 
joyous a picture, one could not realize that 
winter and desolation were at hand. Wini- 
fred Poinson urged forward her drooping 
horse, and shat bee eyes for a moment, as 
she swept under the arched gateway, the 
brightness and beauty only seeming to mock 


her. 

A faithful old servant started out from his 

st under the larch-trees, and, pulling off 

is hat, bowed in silent, sorrowiul sympa- 
thy. Winifred rode straight past, without a 
look or sign; but her companion lagged, and 
asked, in a whisper, — 

“ Alive still?” 

The man nodded, and drew his rough 
hand across his eyes, and Humphrey Ross 
rode on silently. 

Two windows in the second story were 
wide open, and so was the massive front 
door; otherwise, there showed no signs of 
life about the house. But at the sound of 
the quick stepping of the horses, a woman’s 
face appeared at the window, and immedi- 
ately after, a sleek, dapper-looking ,gentle- 
man descended the broad staircase, and 
presented himself at the door. 

Winifred Poinson scarcely heeded the aid 
extended her by Humphrey Ross, but, 
springing from her saddle, her long riding- 
skirt trailing behind her, she rushed up the 
steps, and seized the gentleman’s hands. 

“Tell me, Doctor Renshaw,” faltered she, 
and could articulate no more. 

“ He is still alive, my dear Miss Poinson. 
Try to summon fortitude, I beseech you.” 

“And is there no hope? Oh, give me 
just the smallest ray of hope, and I will bless 
you forever!” 

He shook his head sadly. 

“It is almost a miracle that he has re- 
mained to give you a parting word. Only, I 
think, such a strong will as his could have 
fought off death for these waiting minutes. 
Do not waste a single second!” 

A cold, deadly pallor settled upon the 
face which had flushed with wistful beseech- 
ing; the sweet eyes had a glare of horror 
and anguish, and almost pushing the pliysi- 
cian away from her, the girl ran up-stairs, 
crossed the broad landing, and softly push- 
ed open a door into that front chamber, 
whose windows were all raised to admit as 


There was the silent group around the 
bed, and, ah! there was also the pallid death- 
ly face propped up among the pillows. The 
coverlet hid from her the mangled, crushed, 
distorted figure, but she read on the clammy 
forehead, in the. whole expression of the 
features, the unmistakable impress of a 

roaching dissolution. With a low, so 

ing cry, Winifred sprang forward, and bur- 
ied her face in his pillow. 

“Father, O father!” 

The filmy eye brightened, a smile of pa- 
thetic tenderness gave the ghastly face a 
more life-like expression, and, making a 
great effort, the dying man brought his hand 
to hers, stroking it feebly. 


“ My darling! my precious Winifred !” 
“O father, I cannot bear it! I cannot let 
you die!” 


“ My poor little Winifred!” 

Only this much tie pitying attendants 
heard and saw; for, suddenly rousing him- 
self from that weakness of yearning tender 
ness and parting agony, Matthew Poinson 
spoke with enough of his old authoritative 
way to startle them all. 

“ Go! leave the room, every one. I would 
speak with my daughter alone.” 

“ But, sir, you willneed assistance,” said 
Doctor Renshaw, who had been silently 
standing at the threshold. 

“What! to die?” demanded Matthew 
Poinson drearily. “No, little as there is 
left of me, 1 have manhood enough for that. 
I wish to spend my last moments with my 
daughter. Leave us, every one.” 

The nurse rose at once, and the house- 
keeper less promptly followed. The physi- 
cian poured out a few drops from a vial, and 
brought the tiny glass to the bedside. 

« You will wnt this, at least. . It will help 
you to strength while ” — 

“ While it is possible!” said the sick man 
bitterly. And then he added, with an at- 
tempt at smiling, “ Don’t be angry with me, 
doctor. I am not churlish, only desperate- 
ly in earnest to fulfill an imperative duty.” 

The physician had taken the arm not dis- 
abled, and was trying the pulse. 

“ Well, how many minutes?” asked Mat- 
thew Poinson gravely. 

“I cannot tell. I should have said, ha!f 
an hour ago, you had not ten. Your enerry 
of will is wonderful.” 

“I pray that it may last. Go, go. I 
must not trifle with these atoms of time.” 

His eye turned again wistfully to the fair 
head bowed against his pillow in stirless an- 

uish. 

The last footsteps retreated from the 
room, the door closed, and a moment's si- 
lence settled upon the chamber of death, 
save only for the labored breathing of the 
dying man, and the low sobs of the am 


much air as possible. 


guished daughter. 
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“ My darling, my darling!” ped Mat- 
thew Poinson, “there is no time now for 
sorrowing. The little hold I have on life is 
from me. In alittle while all 
your efforts will not be able to win an an- 
swer from me. Then you may weep, my 
poor child ; now you must listen.” 

The powerful efforts required to utter 
this coherently brought the clammy dew 
still more profusely upon his forehead. 
Winifred Poinson showed at last that she 
inherited some-of the Poinsons’ indomitable 
will. She lifted her face, brushed off the 
tears, and answered, — 

“] will listen, father. I willbecalm. My 
sorrow shall not disturb you.” 

She seemed at last to be aware of the 
claims he held, to rouse from the great ago- 
‘ny of her own trouble to give him eve 
needed help. She took her handkerchief, 
and wiped away the cold dew. She held 
both hands of hers over the poor frozen fin- 
gers, and, leaning down, looked into his 
with eyes of unutterable love. 

“Winifred, Winifred,” said he, fairly sob- 
bing forth the words, “oh, how can | bur- 
den pwd young life with this woeful trial 
which has borne so heavily upon me? My 
child, I shrink to tell you!” 

a deep, sorrowful eves never left his 
ce. 

“Nothing can be hard in comparison 
with leaving you,” she said. 

“But it must be! Oh, it must be!” he 
moaned. “ Winifred, Winifred, can you be 
strong and brave and true,— you, so young 
and tender, so petted and carefully guard- 
ed?” 

“T can, father, if it is right,” returned she, 
growing a little paler, overwhelmed by a 
newborn dread. 

“My precious one! Promise me here. 
Swear before Heaven, here upon my dying 
hand, that you will obey my instructions ; 
that you will fulfill the trust I leave with 

ou?” 

The sweet face was as coldly white as that 
of the dying father, but she answered firm- 
ly, — 

“T swear! 
do my best.” 

His glazing eyes turned to her fondly. 

“My good, true daughter! Heaven will 
reward you! If I had dreamed of this sud- 
den doom, oh, how differently I should have 
managed! I thought I was sure of a dozen 

ears more of life, and I guarded my secret 
oak your knowledge with jealous care. 
But you shall hear it now.” 

He paused, oppressed fora moment with 
deadly faintness, and then went on rapidly :— 

“I must not dally. The sands are nearly 
run. Listen, my child; treasure every 
word!” 

And with her fascinated gaze riveted upon 


O father, whatever it is, I will 


the ghastly face, whose dying eyes burnt 
with the fierceness of expiring strength, 
Winifred Poinson heard a new and agita- 
ting and impressive story. 

Something like an hour after their depart. 
ure from the chamber, the anxiously listening 
group in the adjoining room heard a grave, 
still voice, that was full of a strange, unnat- 
ural calm, call to them. All went hurriedly, 
expecting to find the patient in the agonies 
of death, the daughter wild with frantic an- 

ish. Instead, however, a pale but tear- 

ess face confronted them all, its girlishness 
hidden by a grave, womanly expression, and 
on the couch rested a stirless form, a cold 
face with eyes forever sealed, and lips frozen 
into a placid smile. 

“ He is dead,” said Winifred Poinson. “I 
think it was not a very hard struggle. He 
broke off in the midst of a sentence, gasped 
a few times, and all was over.” 

The doctor walked to the bedside, and the 
nurse followed. Miss Poinson stood a mo- 
ment, then said calmly, ere she left the 
room, — 

“ Care for him tenderly.” 

And she went away to her own chamber, 
with a quick gesture waving back the house- 
keeper’s weeping sympathy. 

“Not now, Mrs, Doyle. I wish to be 
alone now. I presume you have telegraph- 
ed for my uncle and Aunt Miranda. t 
me know when they arrive.” 

This grave dignity of manner was so un- 
like the girlish impulsiveness and clinging 

entleness of her usual demeanor, that Mrs, 
Doyle was both pained and astonished. 
She turned away,.and met the seamstress, 
Elsie Damon, murmuring in perplexity, — 

“She is not like herself at all. {cat 
see into it; but maybe it is the great shock 
she has met. Such a sudden blow may well 
change us all. Poor child! I only hope 
she may find comfort.” 

“Tt ’s not the shock,” said Elsie Damon, 
shaking her head. “It is something he has 
told her. What else but some terrible se- 
cret could have given him the strength to 
live till she came? And why was we all 
turned away, if not for that?” 

And then Miss Elsie walked off to the hall 
window, and stood there looking out ab- 
stractedly, and tapping against the glass with 
the left fore-finger, which was blackened and 
roughened with continual finger-pricks, she 
muttered, — 

“Humph! it’s not the shock of his death, 
I am sure of that. As sure as you ’re born, 
Elsie Damon, there ’s some shocking secret, 
and it ’s worth your while to look after it.” 

And nodding again, till the little bunch of 
faded curls on either side her sharp, thin 
face vibrated as if blown by the wind, she 
added, — 

* When the mourning ’s made, I shall get a 
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chance to see how she looks ; and, if there’s 
anything wrong, I can tell, I know I can.” 

Meanwhile the bereaved daughter had en- 
tered her own chamber, a pretty, tastefully 
furnished room, and had bolted the door be- 
hind her. She went about in a stiff, me- 
chanical way, removing the riding-dress, and 
putting on a wrapper, and with grave delib- 
erateness restoring every article to its prop- 
er position. Then she sat down, and leaned 
her head thoughtfully to her hand. She 
rose again, and, going to the mirror, took 
down the rich coils of bronzed hair, and 
slowly smoothed them out, all without a tear, 
. and with a look on her face as of one in a 
sort of stunned insensibility. A very little 
thing — the change. A spray of gor- 
geous maple leaves was lying carelessly on 
the marble slab below the dressing-glass. 

It smote her as with a sudden stab, the 
swift remembrance the sight brought to her. 
Oh! could it be that it was on this very day, 
whose sun was still above the western hori- 
zon, that her father had stood there at the 
door, smiling and jovial, hearing her account 
of the day’s programme? Could it be the 
hand which had presented the autumnal 
spray, suggesting that it displace the plume 
in her riding-hat, was now cold and stiff in 
death? The eye which had smiled upon 
her, bright with pride and tenderness, for- 
ever closed to the sight of his darling’s face ? 
And she herself, could such long space of 
time work so startling a change? Was this 
dreary, sorrowful, care-weighed woman the 
bright, joyous, free creature who had tossed 
the spray of leaves to their present resting- 
place, and gone dancing gayly down to 
mount and away? She sank back to her 
seat, trembling from head to foot, and then 
the pent-up tears found release. 

“© father, father! The prophecy was 
true. The brightness and gladness and 
beauty have gone out from my life, and 
there is only the shriveled deadness, the 
sombre blackness, the blood-tinged hor- 
ror!” 

Then in a moment she clasped her hands, 
and murmured, — ‘ 

“Forgive me, father. I will not repine. 
I will not shrink. If you can look down 
from that unknown sphere into which your 
soul has winged its flight, you will know 
that your daughter will faithfully fulfill her 
solemn oath. Her own aspirations and 
vague dreams, nay, her fondest hopes, her 
dearest joys, shall be thrust away with an un- 
yielding hand, if they cross this appointed 

th, if they conflict with this sacred duty. 

enceforward I take leave of my careless 
girlhood, and devote myself to this appoint- 


CHAPTER III. 


UMPHREY ROSS waited more than 
an hour after he sent up his message of 
sorrowful sympathy to the bereaved daugh- 
ter, his heart very full of loving tenderness 
and compassion; but Mrs. Doyle made him 
understand, at length, that he need not ex- 
ect to see her,— that the young lady had 
ocked herself into her chamber, and posi- 
tively denied herself to every one until the 
arrival of her relatives from town. 

“T am sorry,” said frank, honest-hearted 
Humphrey ; “ poor dear Winifred needs sup- 
port and tender care all the time. I am 
afraid she will make herself seriously ill, 
grieving there alone. Do try and coax her 
to let you stay with her until her aunt comes. 
I cannot bear to go away, and think of her 
shut up there alone. If she only had a sis- 
ter or a brother!” 

“Indeed, I think she has found strength 
in some wonderful fashion. She is nothing 
so broken down as I expected she would be, 
sir,” returned Mrs. Doyle. 

“Some grief is too terrible for outward 
manifestation,” murmured Humphrey mourn- 
fully. “I am sure I never saw a person 
more terribly stricken than she was at the 
shocking tidings. She has been so tenderly 
reared, so lovingly sheltered from every 
harm, this blow may well seem overwhelm- 
ing.” 

e But, sir,” repeated Mrs. Doyle a little 
impatiently, “I assure you Miss Poinson is 
bearing herself with more firmnesss and dig- 
nity than I dreamed she was capable of.” 

“T wish I might speak a few words with 
her,” persisted the young gentleman. 

“I told her that you wished it, and she 
bade me say she could see no one until her 
uncle came; and she told me not to come 
again to disturb her until Mr. Ralph Poin- 
son arrived.” 

“Then I may as well go,” said Humphrey 
reluctantly. 

“I think so myself,” was Mrs. Doyle’s 
dry response. 

And Humphrey took his hat, and went 
away slowly out into the mellow, golden 
glory of that Indian-summer day. His heart 
was so full of the sorrow and shadow which 
had thus suddenly fallen upon the woman he 
loved, that the very beauty of the outer 
world gave him a pang. 

He stood a moment at the steps, gazing 
outward, and then, with a sudden impulse, 
he turned and looked up at the house, a soft 
mist of tears creeping into his eyes. 
course the eyes, which were those of a lover, 
selected at once the windows he knew to be 
hers. In a second Humphrey Ross had 
swept away his hat, and was bowing in rev- 
erence and tender respect, for there was the 
pale, pale face pre: against the glass. 
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She pushed up the window, and leaned 
out a moment, speaking slowly, grave, but 
very calm. 

“ Don’t think me unkind, dearest Humph- 
rey. I know your heart is full of sincerest 
kindness. I can well imagine all the sym- 
you would express, the 
words you would try to say. But I nee 
all my strength to bear what has come, and 
I must not waste it in unavailing distress. 
Do not make light of the Druid prophecy. 
You see that it is all true.” 

And, with this, she closed the window, and 
vanished. And Humphrey Ross said, also, 
“ She is changed! she is not herself!” as he 
walked away down the avenue. 

He was half way down the street before 
he remembered that he had left his horse at 
the Poinson stable; and it was brought to 
mind by seeing the party — slowly home, 
having evidently abandoned the excursion. 

They all paused to make anxious inqui- 
ries, and heard from him the confirmation 
of the melancholy rumor. 

“ Poor child! poor child!” said Mrs. Inch- 
bald sorrowfully. “And is she left entirely 
alone?” 

“No relative nearer than her uncle and 
his wife,” explained May Winter. “The 
only other child died abroad.” 

“They are not thorough Americans, for 
all Miss Poinson’s enthusiasm,” observed 
Mr. Schlosser, idly “ee with his riding- 
whip on the saddle while he spoke. “I 
think some of you told me the young lady 
was born in England.” 

“Oh, yes; they were genuine English 

ple. Winifred was ten years old, I 
think, when they came here to settle,” re- 
turned she. 

“It is rather peculiar she should so soon 
forget her native land. She accused me of 
being a foreigner, as warmly as though she 
herself were a native American,” observed 
he musingly. 

“ She will not lack for wealth,” comment- 
ed another of the party. “Mr. Poinson 
must have been a man of property when he 
came, and the business he and his brother 
established has been extremely successful.” 

“But to be so alone!” repeated Mrs. 
Inchbald drearily. 

“ She has friends eo everywhere she 
is known, and this may lead to a decision 
among her numerous suitors,” answered 
May, glancing toward Humphrey Ross, who 
bit his lip, and colored slightly. 

“] wonder if she nto object to seeing 
me? Somehow I am strongly impelled to 
Fo and try to comfort her,” questioned Mrs. 
muShe has refused all ” spok 
“She has re a e up 


Humphrey ; and, bowing moving 
= he broke up the conference. 
n a moment more, however, he heard the 


slow stepping of hoofs behind him. Mr, 
Schlosser had wheeled around, and was 
walking his horse, to keep pace with his 
steps. 

“I am going your way,” he said apologet- 
ically, “and I always choose company when 
I can get it.” 

Humphrey Ross secretly differed from 
the rule, but made no outward objection. 

“TI could not bear to hear the careless 
talk of the others,” continued Mr. Schlosser 
meditatively. “It jarred so with my 
thoughts. This world brings us crushing, 
heart-rending experiences. it is more than 
we men can do to stand up under them, 
sometimes. How terrible, then, must be 
the grief of that young, tender creature!” 

Humphrey was silent, though he sighed. 

“ Now is the time, if ever, that a suitor 
should come forward, to strengthen, su 
port, comfort. Is there any such for this 
poor girl, Mr. Ross?” 

The keen, bright eye was full on his face, 
and somehow forced a reply, though Humph- 
rey Ross was both annoyed and indignant. 

“You can judge for yourself, sir. Wini- 
fred is sweet and pure and beautiful enough 
to win lovers where hearts are not made of 
stone, and quite aside from the mercenary 
admiration her large fortune will naturally 
attract. I think you might count up twen- 
ty, right in this neighborhood, who would 
hazard anything and everything to win her 
favor.” 

“ Ah, yes, undoubtedly. But my meaning 
went beyond. I asked if there was any ac- 
cepted suitor,” persisted Swithin Schlosser. 

“T have never heard of one,” was extort- 
ed from Humphrey. 

“ The lists then are open. No one hasa 
right to challenge a new aspiraut for the 
prize?” 

A passionate, angry glance was the only 
reply. Swithin Schlosser smiled in calm 
scorn, 

“Young man,” said he, “you have been 
telling me about others, and I am asking 
concerning yourself.” 

“And what right have you to ask so im- 
pertinent a question?” demanded Humph- 
rey hotly. 

“The right of one honorably desirous of 
learning it a fair | aa is before him. 
The girl’s grace and beauty have not touch- 
ed me half so impressively as her fresh, en- 
thusiastic nature. She is the one woman 
who can charm a world-wearied heart like 
mine. I ask you if you have a right to ward 
me off,—to say, ‘Come not hither; this 
fair blossom is for me alone.’ If not, it is 
man-fashion for me to say that I enter the 
lists as your rival; for it is plain enough to 
see you love her.” 

“T do,” said Humphrey Ross, in a quiver- 
ing voice. “I am proud to acknowledge it. 
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I love her as well and better than my life, 
and all the rest of the world.” 

Swithin Schlosser read the passion which 
shook the tone as well as the vigorous 
young frame, and smiled, half in compas- 
sion, half in scorn. 

“My friend,” he said, “I understand. I 
was once as young as you.” 

“One would suppose you are an octogen- 
arian now,” sneered Humphrey, desperately 
angry» though he scarcely knew why. 

“Experience sometimes does more than 
years,” said the other sententiously. 

“ And I suppose you mean that same su- 
perior experience, that vaunted world-knowl- 
edge, will give you the victory here,” pur- 
sued Humphrey. “But I warn you, it shall 
not avail you in this case. Winifred Poin- 
son is too pure and true-hearted, too sensi- 
tive to the slightest shade of evil, to be won 
by you. And, even if it were not so, it 
should not avail you. I will fight against it 
with all my poe and not so much, I here 
affirm, that | may win, as to save her from 
you. Now I have spoken my mind freely.” 

And the young man raised his head, and 
flashed his fierce, defiant glance into the 
proud, haughty face above him. 

A_ low, musical laugh rippled from be- 
neath the jetty mustache. 

“ What a desperate fellow! Pooh! pooh, 
lad! it is easier getting through than you im- 
agine. I ’ll be i a twelvemonth will 
see you happy as a king in some fair Rosa- 
linda’s smiles, and this little girl may have 
been my wife for a whole season without 
disturbing you in the least.” 

The cool nonchalance of the tone was 
more stinging than the words. Humphrey 
glared at him in speechless rage a moment, 
ere he was able to articulate, — 

“Sir, you mistake my character; but it 
does not matter. I know you. I read, in 
the commencement of our acquaintance, 
just what false, crafty, cruel spirit lodged 

hind the brilliant mask you wear. Go 
back to the gilded, hollow scenes of the Old 
World. I tell you, we are too honest and 
true-hearted, here, to. be touched by your 
evil spells.” 

He had roused a little of his ownfire. A 
crimson spot began to burn on the swarthy 
cheek, and Swithin Schlosser’s pale eyes 
took a steady gleam. 

“Look here, my man; if = will have 
war, why, then, war it can be. Do you 
think I have been through fire and hurtling 
lead, not to have learned something about 
the tactics in attack, as well as defence? 
Pshaw, youngster! it is a fair fight, and he 
wins who has the best weapons in his 
hands.” 

“ And that shall not be you,” said Hum- 
phrey Ross, through his set teeth. 

Swithin Schlosser laughed carelessly and 

2 


contemptuously, as he touched the whip to 
his horse, and, with a mocking bow, rode 

“TI shall hate that man now,” muttered 
Humphrey. But his attention was diverted 
at this moment by the appearance of a tall, 
spare figure, ray o> with great strides 
over the ground. The man just glanced at 
the horseman, and hurried toward Hum- 
phrey Ross. 

“Mr. Ross, if you please, mebbe you can 
tell me if it is true, what I’ve just heard. 
Merciful Heaven! I can’t believe it, — that 
Matthew Poinson is killed.” 

“ Too true, Jem. He is dead,” answered 
en me instantly coming out of his an- 


gry m 

“The Lord save us all!’ ejaculated fem 

White, brushing back the mass of damp, 
rizzled hair with a hard, sooty hand, and 

—e like a man who has received a great 
ow. 

“ Yes, it is a terribly sudden thing. We 
are scarcely able to realize it ourselves. 
Think how overwhelming it must be to his 
daughter !” 

“ Well, well, well! Things happen mighty 
— in this world,” muttered honest Jem 

hite, standing stock still in the road, and 
looking down into the dust, into which he 
was shuffling his feet. “I was talking with 
him only last night,” he repeated, an odd 
tremor creeping into his voice; “and now 
he’s dead and gone. Well, well! the par- 
son is right. We’d oughter, all hands of 
us, set our affairs in order. There is no 
knowing when our summons is coming. 
Matthew Poinson dead!” Then in a mo- 
ment he added dismally, “ And I suppose he 
had n’t time to speak a single word? There 
was no mes left?” ‘ 

“He lived until his daughter came. I 
understood that he talked with her some 
time. I know he died with Winifred alone 
in the room with him.” 

Jem White drew a long breath of relief. 

“Oh, I can’t be too thankful for that!” 
he said, and then was silent a long time. 

Humphrey Ross was struck with the ex- 
pression on the man’s face, although he 
could not analyze it. 

“Why, Jem, did you have any especial 
business with Mr. Poinson?” he asked. 

“] always had the shoeing of his horses, 
and he was a good patron. It’s likely I 
shall lose some custom now, a yo 
woman all alone won’t need that stable fille 
as ithas been. He had more work he in- 
tended to give me, and I’d a little job on 
hand for him. I wonder if she will know 
anything about it. I think I ought to ask 
her, and I ’ll go down there.” 

“Oh, no, Jem. You mustn’t trouble the 
yonng lady now with trivial affairs. She 


can’t be thinking of such things. Wait till 
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Mr. Ralph Poinson comes down from the 
city, and he will see to it.” 

“Oh, well, it is of no consequence now. 
But I should like to look just once more on 
Matthew Poinson’s face. Will they have a 
public funeral, think you?” 

“I can’t say; but there is no question 
about all those neighbors who had a kindly 
interest in him being allowed to see him in 
his coffin. It is too soon now to know def- 
finitely about the arrangement.” 

While these two were talking, Swithin 
Schlosser had been turning questioning 

lances backward. His curiosity must have 

en keenly aroused; for he presently 
wheeled his horse round, and walked him 
slowly, all the while eying sharply the 
straight, spare figure of Jem White. 

“ Who’s that fellow?” asked Jem, becom- 
ing aware of the man’s scrutiny. 

“ A German staying in the neighborhood. 
He’d better take himself back to the fath- 
erland,” answered Humphrey shortly, turn- 
ing his head away as if unaware of the 
equestrian’s approach. 

Mr. Schlosser saw the movement, and, 
— as if in amusement, checked the 
animal. 


“I say, my man, you carry yourself like 
Where you ?” called 
he, looking directly into Jem White’s face. 

The latter gave a nervous start, despite 
his efforts, and Swithin Schlosser’s lip 
slightly curled in still more triumphant satis- 
faction. 

Jem recovered himself in a moment, and 
answered gruffly, — 

_ “Tam a blacksmith. Does your horse 
want shoeing?” 

“ Not today; but when he does I shall be 
sure tahunt you up. Did you say you had 
never served as a soldier?’ 

“ Uncle Sam does n’t pay well enough for 
the dull life he gives his troops. and I never 
enlisted under the stars and stripes.” 

“No, I did n’t think you had,” returned 
that gentleman, stroking the glossy black 
mane of his horse, but with his eye full 
upon Jem’s face. “You have n’t the air of 
this country. I fancied, rather, that you 
knew something about Her Majesty’s ser- 
vice 


“] don’t know as it concerns me, much, 
‘what other people fancy,” retorted Jem as 
coolly as he might, when within he was 
ejaculating in consternation, — 

“Is he the Evil One himself? What will 
he be saying next?” 

“Well, no, 1 dare say not. It doesn’t 
help matters, you know, even if you do 
care. Thoughts are beyond ae one’s 
reach. It struck me, oddly enough, as I 
saw you walking along, that you had just 
the gait of the soldiers of Her oo, oe 
fifth cavalry, which I saw in service in In- 


dia, eight, nine —why, yes, actually ten 
years ago.” 

“It is the Devil himself,” mentally solilo- 

uized Jem White, and faced about so that 
the blank look in his face might be unob- 
served. If he imagined it escaped that cold, 
bright eye, he was mistaken. 

within Schlosser gathered up the loose- 
ly ape A rein, smiled again that strange 
smile of his, and rode on swiftly. 

“Ho, ho! new developments! So that 
bit of clew led me correctly. I wonder if 
the proud Mrs. Inchbald got a similar sug- 
gestion, that she is here likewise. I am 
safe from recognition, that is positive. I 
could see the puzzled look on her face. 
She tried her best to recall when and where 
she had seen me; and the more she tried, 
the farther she was from gaining any con- 
clusion. And yet I frightened her. I may 
turn the screw a little more tightly if it suits 
my purpose. So my fine madam had best 
beware of angering me. But the game is 
in my hands. I could not ask more power- 
ful cards, and, i’ faith! I am not sure I de- 
sire a pleasanter settlement. She is a thor- 
oughly high-bred creature ; one, it is evident, 
who will not grow tame and insipid. This 
pretty Winifred — how straight and sure 
she came to my arms, even as a bird flutters 
down into the charmer’s reach! I think the 
old gentleman’s death makes smoother track 
for me, and I am sure this young lover’s 
jealous rage adds zest and entertainment to 
the whole affair.” 

Thus ran his thoughts. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ROSS and Jem White, the 
blacksmith, took leave of each other 
at the foot of the highway, both with their 
faces turned from the Poinson mansion, and 
set homeward; but half an hour afterward 
we | both met again at the avenue gate, 
each looking a little disturbed as he per- 
ceived the other. 

“ I came to look after my horse,” explained 
the young man. 

“] thought I would see if any of ’em 
knew about my work,” stammered Jem, and 
hurried away. 

Humphrey went into the house to learn if 
the city relatives had yet arrived. Elsie 
Damon’s lean face and corkscrew curls 
peered over the carved balustrade of the 
upper landing, watching all arrivals. She 
came down, tiptoeing all the way, as she rec- 
ognized the visitor. 

“You wish to see Miss Poinson,” said 
she, shaking her head, and consequently the 
curls, in what she believed a very arch and 
girlish fashion. “Well, to be sure, it is 
natural. But she is a Poinson, after all, and 
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has queer ways. No one is to be admitted, 
not one. But here comes Jem White, the 
blacksmith, and sends word to know if he’s 
to keep on with some work the master gave 
him. And she says over the name twice, 
‘Jem White, Jem ite,” and goes straight 
down to see him, and stays half an hour 
talking with him. But all the rest of her 
own | riends are denied. That’s queer, I 
say. 

“Miss Poinson knows what is best for 
her calmness, and whatever decision she 
makes will be right and proper, you may be 
sure of that,” replied the young man em- 
phatically, with what was meant for a with- 
ering glance. 

Yet after he had left and was riding home, 
the ‘circumstance recurred to him, and he 
could not deny that it had a singular aspect, 
and, taken in connection with Jem White’s 
significant looks, rather annoyed and puz- 
zled him. He was thankful to hear, that 
evening, that the express train brought Mr. 
Ralph Poinson and his wife. It, somehow, 
seemed to take a little responsibility off 
from himself, for since Swithin Schlosser’s 
declaration, he had carried around a woeful 
vision of a deadly serpent charming to its 
ruin an innocent dove. 

“ Mr. Ralph Poinson will keep good guard 
against foreign adventurers,” he murmured ; 
“and Mrs. Poinson will comfort dear Wini- 
fred, as only a woman can. My poor, sor- 
rowful, stricken darling! if only I could 
bear all her sorrow!” repeated he 

Yet still he could not overcome’ the rest- 
lessness which haunted him, and presently, 
when every one in his father’s house was 
fast asleep, he rose from the couch upon 
which he had thrown himself without re- 
moving his clothing, took his hat and a 
light cloak, and went out into the clear, star- 
lit night, and, without -a single vacillating 
movement, his feet took the street leading 
to the Poinson mansion. He was nervous! 
sensitive to the slightest sound, and shran 
into the shade of the shrubbery on the 
= when a firm step came from behind 

im. 
There was no mistaking that erect, mili- 
tary air. What was Swithin Schlosser, the 
German traveler, doing here at the erie: 
of the Poinson mansion? Had he, too, 
been called out by some strange, mysterious 
thrill? Poor Humphrey Ross felt his heart 
sink with a woeful dread, and then rebound 
fiercely. He should not win, his acursed 
spells should meet with a counteracting 

arm. Humphrey Ross would fight him 
every inch of the way. He said this over 
to himself, his teeth set, and his hand 
clenched. He was desperately in earnest, 
this honest-hearted iad, and it still sent the 
angry warmth to his blood to recall the d/asé¢ 
foreigner’s cool allusion to his youth and in- 


experience, his sneering declaration of the 
lig t and fleeting nature of his love for 

inifred Poinson. Most of all, it angered 
him to know how powerful such evil weap- 
ons as this elegant and facinating man of 
the world held in his p might be to win 
the one prize for which he longed away 
from him. 

So Humphrey Ross followed after Swithin 
Schlosser, fuming with unavailing rage, 
while the latter, walking in that light, inim- 
re graceful and easy gait of his, was tri- 
umphantly soliloquizing, — 

“So at last capricious fortune smiles on 
me. Nothing could be more brilliant than 
this idea of mine, keeping a careful recon- 
noissance here tonight. What I have discov- 
ered is the magic thread which unwinds the’ 
whole mystery. Bravo! The rest is easy 
enough.’ 

Humphrey Ross followed him to the 
house at which he was a guest, and then re- 
turned to his own home, little dreaming that 
he had been just one hour too late to pre- 
vent the mischief, of whose nature, of 
course, he was entirely ignorant, but of 
—— he had already received vague fore- 

ings. 

F or while Humphrey beheld only a scene 
of profonnd quiet and peacefulness, a dark- 
ened house, and vacant grounds lying in the 
solemn silence of yvid midnight, Swithin 
Schlosser, from his secure covert under the 
larch hedge, had watched a quiet figure 
— out from the house, along the lawn, 

own the avenue to the gate, where another 
figure joined it, and the two went stealthily 
and hurriedly down the street, crossing the 
fields and taking a short foot-path which led 
away to the lonely lane where Jem White’s 
smithy was located. 

Carefully concealing his proximity, though 
they were too anxious and hurried in their 
own movements to be looking behind them, 
this curious stranger had followed, step by 
step, and he was there, near enough to see 
and hear when the pair, passing around the 
smithy, went to the door of the little cottage 
house, in which it was understood that Jem 
kept bachelor’s hall, and gave four peculiar 
knocks at the door, which, in a moment af- 
ter, was unclosed by some one bearing a 
lamp, whose illumination revealed to Swithin 
Schlosser just the information he desired; 
for it showed him the pallid, agitated face 
of Winifred Poinson, the rough and swarth 
features of Jem White, and something sti 
beyond — his quick, sh eye did not fail 
to note that the hand which held the lamp 
was of another sort from the horny, be- 
grimed member of Jem White. It was deli- 
cately shaped, aristocratically white, and on 
one finger blazed a genuine diamond, which 
sent its treacherous spark of light out into 
the darkness, and confirmed for the secret 
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watcher just the suspicion he had longed to 
see established. 

All this Swithin Schlosser discovered, 
while Humphrey Ross was trying vainly 
to silence the uncanny premonitions of mis- 
chief which would not permit him a mo- 
ment’s sleep. 

The door closed in a2 moment, and left 
him only the blank wall of the cottage, the 
drooping boughs of the h-tree, and the 
clear sky above, but the silent observer 
from the smithy guessed accurately the 
scene transpiring within, and waited with 
imperturbable patience until something like 
an hour afterward, when the opening door 
revealed the two returning forms. But the 
tall, slender figure, whose eful propor- 
tions were hardly concealed by the loosely 
hanging cloak, could never ‘be that of Jem 
White. 

Even the cool, calm current in Swithin 
Schlosser’s veins quickened as he shrank a 
little closer in the shade of the old build- 
ing. There was a gem blazing in his shirt 
frill, which he often facetiously called his 
retiring capital, worth a small fortune; but 
he would have given it gladly to have ab- 
tained another glow of lamplight on the un- 
known’s face. 

Whoever it was, though there was a little 
air of shrinking or timidity in her gesture, 
Winifred Poinson allowed him to fling a 
supporting arm around her waist, and 
walked with him to her home, and the stran- 
ger accompanied her into the house in the 
same stealthy fashion; returning, however, 
in a very brief time, and parting from the 
beautiful heiress of Matthew Poinson, lyin, 
there in his shroud, with a tender kiss, an 
a low — 

“God bless you, my darling! I shall 
count the hours, the very minutes, until I 
see you again; and I shall depend upon 
your promise to him who is gone. Good- 
night, dear Winifred.” 

inifred’s words were inaudible, although 
the venturesome eavesdropper had estab- 
lished himself behind the vine-hung pillar 
near the very door, while they had been ab- 
sent in the house. He remained there un- 
til the unknown had passed away down 
the avenue, and then cautiously emerged 
from his hiding-place, saying inwardly, — 

“ So, ho, Lieutenant Guy ! our paths once 
more must needs intersect. Little do you 
dream that | am here to have my share in 
this little mystery. The lies all in m 
hands; and if I balk your plans, you will 
not dare demur. The pretty, impulsive, 
high-strung Winifred shall not waste her 
sweetness upon you, let her have promised 
what she may. Nor shall that stupid boy 
obtain so rich a prize. It is all for me, for- 
tunate at last, after the buffets and trials of 


my varying experience; I alone can fully 


appreciate, I alone shall be able to win the 
pretty heiress.” 

These thoughts kept Swithin Schlosser 
in me humor, while Winifred Poinson 
knelt in her darkened chamber, her pale face 
buried in her hands, her trembling lips mur- 
muring, — 

“Itis hard, oh, it is very hard. Heaven 
help me to do my duty, ne forgive me if it 
is wrong that I cannot so suddenly force 
myself to love him. That promise weighs 
upon me heavily. O my father, surely you 
could not think it wrong to ask it of me. 
Why, then, does it frighten me so to remem- 
ber that it must be fulfilled?” 

And something like two miles away, there 
was a graceful figure standing at a balcony 
window, the dark, Jewish face pressed 
against the cool pane, the fiercely flaming 
eyes looking wistfully toward the east, 
where, in the daylight, might be seen the 
tall chimneys of the Poinson mansion. The 
soft light from within revealed the gleaming 
of jewels, the glossy sheen of her silken 
robe, the haughty beauty of face and figure ; 
but it showed also the delicate fingers 
clenched in their grasp of the lace curtain, 
the lips quivering, and angry tears on the 
flushed cheeks. 

“What ails me tonight?” murmured 
Faustina Inchbald impatiently. “What 
wild, uncanny influence is upon me? I am 
so strangely drawn to that poor child. If I 
only dared to go to her, to weep with her, to 
love and comfort her. Oh, how much 
sweeter a life of placid, loving friendship 
beside her, than all this feveris gayety, — 
this idle adulation. If I dared—if I only 
dared confess it all. Nay, 1 would, I am 
sure I would, if I were sure that she would 
be merciful, that she would not turn awa 
from me in scorn and loathing. Oh, if 
only could have found her poor and needy. 
How happy it would have made me to lavi 
upon her this gold that is so hateful! Now 
there is nothing for me to do.” 

She paused, this brilliant, self-possessed 
woman of fashion, who reigned queen and 
star wherever she appeared, weeping weari- 
ly and 

Presently she dashed away her tears. 

“Who is this German? I shiver invol- 
untarily when I meet his eye, as if he had 
will and power to harm me. And why did 
he mention India? And his significant 
looks about that horrible leaf, what meaning 
had they? I cannot recall a single familiar 
look, except that faint likeness to” — 

She paused, shuddering, and murmured 
again, drearily, — 

“How absurd it is for me to be so! 
troubled! The grave does not give back 
its tenants. Oh thatit did! Oh that this 
twofold murder could be annihilated from 
the memory of the past!” 
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She was trembling now from head to foot. 
With a sudden, imperious gesture, she 
wrenched herself away from the window, 
and, qropPing the curtains, she went to the 
little fanciful dressing-table, and turning up 
the flame of the globe lamp, made the cham- 
ber as bright as possible. Then, with a low, 
fluttering sigh, she poured into a wine-glass 
a few colorless drops from a vial, and drank 
it eagerly. 

“My nerves are re | all their steadi- 
ness; this wild, excited life is killing me. 
And yet I cannot escape from it, for soli- 
tude is still more terrible. Oh that I dared 
to go to this pure, sweet Winifred Poinson, 
now that her own sorrow must make her 


tender-hearted and pitiful! Oh that I could 
tell her all, and implore her to forgive and 
pity me!” 

And, like Winifred, she knelt, burying 
her face in her hands, and wept scalding 
tears; but while Winifred prayed, and rose, 
calm and strengthened, Mrs. Inchbald only 
moaned and shuddered. It had been many 
long and woeful years since Faustina Inch- 
bald had lisped a child’s innocent prayers, 
and, alas! womanhood had led her far away 
from such holy ways, until she dared not 
approach the only source of comfort, or ask 
for aid from the only Physician who could 
heal her bruised and festered heart, and give 
her peace. 


PARTED. 
BY WILLIAM B, CHISHOLM. 


jou this mossy rock I met him 
Only yesterday : 
Now I come but to regret him, — 


Far, so far away. 


But one bitter word of passion, 
Then a quick farewell; 
Now the spirit’s desolation 
In the wind’s sad knell. 


Mangutn, VaA., SerTemBer, 1879. 


Tenderly we loved, and joyous 
be Sped the years. Ah! why 
a t to destroy 
by? 
Had he bowed his pride, how gladly 
N ‘ot! 
‘ow I can but po sadly 
O’er my lonely 
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BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


W* have been married a year today, 
Robin; this cloud has come be- 
tween us so soon! And it seems to me 
that you grow more and more troubled 
about something. You are so thin and pale, 
and you look so careworn, and you start in 
ur sleep; and all these letters and meet- 
ngs, Robin! I don’t know of another 
woman in the world who wouldn’t have 
been furiously jealous!” 

“Nonsense! as if you wasn’t the most 
foolishly jealous woman in the world; and 
when you know in your heart that I care 
for nobody in the world but you!” 

And Robert Creighton looked in his wife’s 

s with such a frank and steadfast gaze, 
borg for a moment, her doubts were quieted. 
But the next moment a long array of proofs 
arose before her inward vision. 

“But you acknowledged to me that you 


had a secret, which troubled By three 
months ago, and said that I should know all 
about it soon. You have told me nothing, 
and I have seen you with her three times; 
and you acknowledged those letters were 
from her, and — ves, I do trust you, Robin, 
but how can I help wanting to know about 
it? If the positions were reversed, what 
would you say?” 

At this, Mr. Robert Creighton looked 
thoughtful. It seemed to be dawning upon 
his mind that if his wife were to meet by 
appointment, and promenade with, a fasci- 
nating young man, whose name, even, she 
declined to give, or to account in any 
for her acquaintance with him, and if he 
were to find several letters in his wife’s 
session which she acknowledged were from 
this same fascinating young man, he should 
n’t quite like it! It did even occurto him 
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that he might not be so honorable as she, 
and leave the letters unread. 

But all the effect which these reflections 
produced upon the hardened young man’s 
mind, was to make him say, almost aloud, 
“I must be more careful!” 

“And I can’t bear to see you look so 
worried, and lose a appetite so; why 
won’t you tell me what it is, Robin, and let 
me comfort you, if I can’t help you?” 

ag. this was accompanied by very 
coaxing demonstrations, Mrs. Creighton’s 
husband remained obdurate. 

“Why can’t you be satisfied with my as- 
surance that you shall know all about it 
some time, and that wher you do you will 
laugh at your jealous fears?” Mr. Creigh- 
ton said. 

“ But I don’t see how I ever can laugh at 
it. You owned that she wasn’t your sister, 
or any relation to you; in novels it always 
turns out to be the husband’s sister that 
makes a silly wife jealous, or a wife’s broth- 
er makes a husband jealous; that’s even 
more common. And I tried to think the 
first time I saw you with her that she might 
be a sister or a cousin, though I should n’t 
have liked the cousin so very well, but she 
was looking up into your face, and you were 
looking down into hers; and she has light 
hair, and ong always said you liked light 
hair, and she was n’t pretty a bit, — but you 
might think she was, you looked as if you 
thought so,—and O Robin! I think I have 
a good right to be jealous, and to insist 
_ your telling me who she is and why 

e writes to you!” 

And Mrs. Creighton ended her somewhat 
incoherent remarks by a kind of hysterical 
sob, which was extremely distressing to her 
husband. 

“Kitty, I wish you would be sensible! 
I can’t tell you who she is, nor why I see 
her occasionally, because it would make a 
world of mischief!” 

“ That is a nice thing to say of your wife, 
that she would make a world of mischief! 
— that you ’re not ashamed of your- 

! ? 

“ Kitty, I didn’t say that you would make 
a world of mischief” — 

“ And now to tell me that I tell lies! It’s 
all that horrid, artful woman's doing! She 
has alienated you from your wife!” 

“Now, Kitty, be quiet one moment, and 
listen to reason. There isn’t the slightest 
ground for your suspicions, and they are in- 
sulting to me. I could n’t bear with them 
at all if I didn’t know that some of my ac- 
tions have a strange appearance. If you 
will wait just two weeks longer, 1’ll explain 
everything.” 

“ And you will go to Mrs. Sanford’s with 
me tonight? You can’t be so cruel as not 


to go, Robert, when it is New-Year’s Eve, 


the anniversary of our wedding; and what 
will people say if I go alone?” 

“I can’t go with you, Kitty: it is utterly 
impossible. But I will try to get there 
some time in the course of the evening, at 
any rate in time to come home with you.” 

That was more of a concession than she 
had expected, he had said so decidedly 
that he could not go at first; and Mrs. Kitty 
decided to dry her tears, though she felt far 
from happy. 

And as she turned away from her hus- 
band, she caught a look of deeper pain and 
anxiety on his face than she had ever seen 
there before. 

“If he is doing wrong, his conscience 
troubles him, that is certain; and if it is 
anything that can be explained, how dread- 
fully I shall feel for having tormented him 
so! I won’t say another word about it, and 
I'll try my best not to think of it—for two 
weeks!” ‘ 

And with this resolve firmly fixed in her 
mind, little Mrs. Creighton sat down before 
her mirror to try to decide how she should 
have her hair done for Mrs. Sanford’s New- 
Year’s reception, which promised to be one 
of the finest affairs that the little city of 
A—— had ever witnessed. 

But the critical survey of her brown hair 
ag to be very unfortunate; it brought 
before her mind’s eye, at once, the blonde 
locks of the mysterious young woman who 
had, apparently, succeeded in ensnaring the 
heart of herhusband. And, instead of not 
thinking of the affair at all, she ran over 
and over in her mind every little detail which 
harrowed her soul. She recalled the first 
time she had seen them together. 

Robert was organist at St. John’s church, 
and he had been training his boy choir on a 
Saturday afternoon; she ran down to the 
church to meet him and walk home with 
him. And she had found him in the porch 
talking with this young lady, — this blonde 
young lady, who looked up into his face in 
such a bewitching way! It was nothing un- 
usual for him to be talking with a youn 
lady; he taught music, and had sever 
young-lady pupils. Kitty knew them all, 
and this was not one of them. But it might 
be a new one, and a new pupil was a matter 
for rejoicing, for hard times had brought 
their finances to a rather low state, and, 
though she had taught singing before her 
marriage, and could find pupils now, and 
had been offered a lucrative situation as 
sophrano in a church choir, Robert would 
never hear of her doing anything of the 
kind ; his wife must not work, and, especial- 
ly, must not sing in public; and, oh, how 
angry he had been because she wanted to 
sing in a “ Pinafore ” ———— 

Their first little quarrel had arisen out of 
that; and not even when his pupils fell eff, 
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by reason of hard times, so that they were 
somewhat straitened in means, would he 
relent. 

So Kitty’s first feeling, when she saw the 
fascinating, blonde young lady, had been 
one of rejoicing over a probable new pupil. 
But when she had asked who she was, Rob- 
ert was unmistakably confused. She had 
gathered, from his somewhat contradictory 
responses to her questions, that she was not 
a new pupil; never had been, and probably 
never would be a pupil of his; she lived in 
the city, but had not lived there long. But 
how he got acquainted with her was some- 
thing that his wife could not find ont; and 
even on that first time that she saw them to- 

ether she connected her in her mind with 

e secret trouble that was making Robert 
thin and pale. After that she had seen 
them walking together in the street; and 
she had found several dainty, perfumed en- 
velopes in his pocket, directed in a delicate 
lady’s hand, which, by dint of persistent 
teasing, and not a few tears, she had made 
him confess were from this same “ Fair One 
with Golden Locks.” 

The dreadful mystery was destroying all 
her peace. As she looked at her own brown 
hair now, and remembered how Robert had 
always admired blondes, she felt almost ca- 

able of strangling this fair destroyer of 
ber peace with her own yellow locks! 

A ring at the door disturbed her unpleas- 
ant meditations. The dressmaker had sent 
home her new dress, or rather the old dress 
made over, which was all that the state of 
their finances would allow her to have for 
Mrs. Sanford’s reception. 

She unfolded it rather listlessly; she 
could not have the same interest in her 
dress that she would have had if Robert 
were going with her to the reception, if he 
were fond and proud and delighted to go 
with her, as he had been before this ul 
creature flaunted her yellow locks before his 
eyes. 

* The dress was folded in a newspaper, and 
a word or two of it caught her eye as she 
opened it,— Robert’s name. It was in the 
marriage announcements, and this was what 
she read. 

“In this city, peer 1, by the Rev. 
Richard Cary, Robert Follen Creighton to 
Isabel, daughter of the late Grove Dudley.” 

A mist seemed to swim before her eyes, 
yet through it those letters showed like let- 
ters of fire. Robert Follen Creighton! 
Robert’s name in full. And it was in Phila- 
delphia, his old home, that the marriage had 
taken place. 

She looked at the date of the paper. It 
was three years before, and January 1! 
Just two years to a day before her own wed- 
ding day he had been married to another! 
If that other were dead, would he not have 


told her? No, no, she was not dead! This 
was the secret that was preying upon him. 
This light-haired young woman whom he 
met and wrote to was she, — his wife ! 

For a few moments despair made Kitty 
sick and faint. All the deep love she had 
for her husband rolled back upon her heart 
in an overwhelming flood. That he could 
have tricked and duped her, that he was ca- 
pole of anything so base as this, was the 

itterest pain! 

“ When I was all alcne in the world, — 
when I loved and trusted you so entirely! 
O Robin, Robin!” she cried aloud. 

But suddenly the grief and pain gave way 
to the keen sting of shame. She started up 
with fire in all her veins. 

“] will not stay under his roof another 
day, another hour! I will never see him 
again if 1 can help it! and he can go back 
to her, —to his wife! But,O Robin, Robin! 
I did—I do love you so!” And then a 
paroxysm of grief would delay her prepara- 
tions for departure. 

_ But she never for one moment thought of 

iving them up. The possibility of seeing 

im again, and asking for an explanation, 
did not even occur to her. What explana- 
tion was possible, with those words staring 
her in the face? were they not “confirma- 
tion strong as = of holy writ”? She 
had not needed to wait those “two short 
weeks” to have the mystery unraveled. 

She was an orphan, and “all alone in 
the world,” as she had said. There were 
not many places of refuge open to her 
when she had left her husband’s house. 
And with her brain on fire, as it seemed, it 
was very hard to think where to go. She 
had many musical friends, and from one, 
who had Bos her pupil, and who lived ina 
large seaport town in another State, far 
enough away to make it a difficult task for 
her husband to find her if she carefully 
avoided leaving any traces behind her, 
she had lately received an urgent invitation 
to visit her. 

“That is the very thing!” she decided, 
the moment that the recollection of it flashed 
across her mind. “ Marion’s home will be a 
safe shelter until I recover from this crush- 
ing blow sufficiently to take care of myself, 
for I must do that if my heart is broken. I 
will not be a burden upon anybody. Ina 
me town like B——, I can probably find 

upils.” 

She packed her trunk hastily, taking with 
her only those things which had belonged 
to her before her marriage. Not an article 
that had been bought with Robert Creigh- 
ton’s money went into the trunk. Bitter, 
burning tears fell on the many trinkets that 
Robert had given her before and since their 
marriage; jewcls that were of no great value 
in themselves, but precious for the love that 
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had been given with them. Kitty heaped 
them to; vdar'en the bureau; all the notes 
which she had received from him, too, — 
they had never been far enough apart for 
letters to pass between them during their 
brief courtship,— carefully cherished and 
carefully tied up with a blue ribbon, were 
placed beside the trinkets, plentifully wa- 
tered with tears. 

A train going in the right direction left at 
seven o’clock. Kitty sent her servant to 
order a carriage. he girl took it for 
granted that she was going to the reception, 
and only wondered that she wanted the car- 
riage so early. When she returned Kit 
contrived to send her on another errand, 
that her astonishment might not be further 
excited by the sight of the trunk and her 
traveling dress. She had already looked 
curiously at her tear-stained face. 

Once Kitty’s heart almost failed her. It 
was when the street door closed, with a 
heavy, hollow sound, between her and the 
home where she had spent so many happy 
hours, — closed forever ! 

“But it was only a fool’s paradise!” 
she said to herself bitterly. “It was only 
because I was deceived that I was happy.” 
And with that thought she gathered up en- 
durance and strength to go on. 


And so when Robert Creighton came 
home that night, he found his “house left 
unto him desolate.” He had been surprised 
at not finding Kitty at Mrs. Sanford’s, but 
had concluded that she must have been 
kept at home by visitors or some slight ill- 
ness or perhaps by her dislike to going with- 
out him. 

“Poor child! it is hard when she is so 
fond of gayety and has so little of it! But 
it will be different by and by. If this thing 
re succeeds I shall have plenty of money, 
and she shall have all the fun she wants,” 
he murmured, as he turned his omg wf in 
the door. And he went up-stairs with a 
great tenderness in his heart toward this 
young wife, who had certainly something to 
complain of in the manner in which he had 
neglected her of late, and a determination 
to comfort her as far as tender words and 
promises for the future could do so. 

The gas was burning brightly, and the 
room was in disorder. The little heap of 
trinkets and the package of notes caught 
his eye. He went to the closet, and saw 
that her trunk and a portion of her ward- 
robe were gone. But it was not until he 
had called the servant, and heard her story, 
that he could believe his wife had really 

ne. 

The conclusion was forced upon him at 
length. She was gone, and had left no mes- 
sage, not one word of explanation or fare- 
well! The heap of relics of a happier day, 


and the fact. that she had taken nothing 
which he had given her, told the story. 

The man stood haggard and bewildered 
with his 

“To think that she has been growing so 
mad and desperate as this, while I thought 
it was only a petty jealonsy that we could 
laugh over when I told her all about it. 
Fool, madman, that I have been!” 

The torn newspaper lay at his feet. If 
he had only looked at that, he would have 
known better how much Kitty had discov- 
ered before she became “mad and des- 
perate.” 


“T wouldn’t think about that just now, 
Kitty, you are too weak; that dreadful fever 
has n’t left you in a condition to think about 
working yet. And, as for pupils, there are 
sO many music-teachers in B—— that I am 
afraid you would n’t be able to getany. But 
with that wonderful voice of yours, I have 
no doubt you could get a position to sin 
in church, or in concerts, if you should wi 
to. 

“It is n’t a question of what I wish, 
Marion. I must earn my bread; and soon, 
too. I know how kind you are, but I can’t 
bear to be dependent. I always liked to 
sing in public; I liked the excitement and 
the applause; that was my childish vanity, 
I suppose. But Rob — my hus — Mr. 
Creighton” (and a deep blush suffused poor 
Kitty’s pale cheek as she stammered on the 
name) “never could bear to have me. They 
wanted me to take the part-of Josephine, in 
‘Pinafore,’ and oh! how I did want to! but 
Robin would n’t hear a word of it. In the 
first place he had a great scorn of ‘ Pinafore’ 
because it was n’t classical ; and 
my singing in an opera, anyway, filled him 
with ree. I cried about it er a week, 
and coaxed and tormented him until he was 
driven almost out of his mind. I have 
thought sometimes, Marion,’ since I have 
been lying here, that he had a great deal to 
bear with me, and he was always gentle and 
kind, though he did like to have his own 
way. Sometimes I think he was punished 
enough for the wrong he did me.” 

“]T don’t, then, —the wretch!” said Mari- 
on, who was happy in the possession of a 
husband who did n’t always insist upon hav- 
ing his own way 

“ Oh, don’t, Marion! if you knew how it 

ined me, you never would say anything 
ike that. I try my best not to think of him 
at all; but I can’t think hardly of him, — it 
is n’t in me!” 

“ You’re a dear little forgiving soul, but I 
never would think of him at all if I were 

u, and I should n’t have hard work not to! 

ut I'll tell you what your speaking of ‘ Pin- 
afore’ makes me think of. Mr. Skilton, who 
is getting up a‘ Pinafore’ company here, 
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has had a great deal of difficulty in findin 
a satisfactory Josephine. How delighted 
he would be to get you for the part!” 

“ Then do send for him right away, Mari- 
on; I am a great deal better than you think 
I am, and I never shall get stronger while I 
lie here and think about things. [ must do 
something to take up my mind!” 

Her nervous system had sustained a 
heavy shock, and for weeks after — 

she had lain ill of a fever, throu 
which her friend had nursed her with the 
tenderest care. No word from the home 
she had left had reached her ears. 

“I knew he couldn’t find me! I covered 
my tracks so carefully!” she would say to 

arion, over and over again, in the weak- 
ness of her convalescence, showing plainly 
how much she hungered for one word or 
sign from the man she still loved. “I 
bribed the coachman not to tell where he 
carried me, and I wore so thick a veil that 
nobody could possibly recognize me, and I 
was fortunate in being on a crowded train. 
I don’t think he will ever find me.” 

Little Mrs. Leighton thought, in the 
depths of her heart, that such a scamp as 
Robert Creighton must be was very likely 
to have been glad to be rid of such an en- 
cumbrance, ape if his lawful wife was 
troubling him; but she had not the heart to 
express her thoughts. 

She finally consented to send for Mr. 
Skilton, being unable to resist Kitty’s im- 
portunities. Kitty saw, and sang for, and 
conquered Mr. Skilton. With her as Jose- 

hine, ne was convinced that his “ Pina- 
ore” company would carry the world by 
storm. 

But Kitty, who was only an unreasoning 
woman, shrank from appearing in opera, 
now, because the man who had treated her 
so shamefully would have objected if he 
had known. 

She would not confess such a weakness 
to Marion, and she could not, if she would, 
allow it to prevent her, for it was her only 
way of earning her bread. 

And it did her good. She could not feel 
her old enjoyment in anything, and, in spite 
of all her efforts, she longed continually for 
a sight of the face that had been—that 
was still, whatever he might be — so dear to 
her; and which, she tried constant!y to im- 
press that upon her mind, she should never 
see again. 

She created a perfect furore, neverthe- 
less, as Josephine. Everybody wondered 
that they had never heard of Miss Carring- 
ton before (this was an entirely assumed 
mame. As she had no right to the name of 
Creighton, and did not wish to be called by 
her maiden name lest Robert Creighton 
might discover her by that name, she had 

uced Mrs. Leighton to introduce her as 


Miss Carrington, and nobody suspected 
that she had ever been known by any other 
name). 

Mr. Skilton’s “ Pinafore” company delight- 
ed B——audiences for three months, and then 
folded its tents, like the Arabs, and moved 
on, not silently, but with a great flourish of 
trumpets; and Miss Carrington, who was 
declared by all the newspapers to be a 
“peerless ” Josephine, went too. 

Sick at heart was poor Kitty, who found 
that excitement and applause were anything 
but satisfactory, but still tried bravely to 
keep up her courage and do her best. They 
went from one city to another, reaping lau- 
rels everywhere, and so the long winter 
passed. There was only a short interval of 
rest in summer, for people would go to hear 
“ Pinafore” even in hot weather, and then 
the round began again. 

It was early in the fall that they came to 
B—— again. Kitty had been anxious to 
return there, because Marion might possibly 
have heard something of Robert, her hus- 
band having been to A—— on business. 
But all she heard was that Robert had gone 
away from A——; but where, Mr. Leighton 
had not learned. 

“ But, Kitty, isn’t it queer? a Mr. Robert 
Creighton has here in B——,” 
said Marion. “He does n’t look in the 
least like your husband, but Mr. Leighton 
has discovered that he is a relative, a 
cousin, or something like that. And, Kitty, 
he lives in Philadelphia, and his name is 
Robert Follen Creighton. I wonder if it is 
n’t just possible ” — 

But Kitty had fainted and fallen heavily 
at her feet. 

“O Marion, Marion! why did I never 
think of so simple an explanation as that!” 
Kitty uttered as soon as she recovered her 
consciousness ; “ how could I have suspect- 
ed Robert of anything base ; wicked, miser- 
able creature that 1 am! He was the soul 
of honor, and he loved me,—he told me 
that he had never loved anybody but me.” 

“But, Kitty, it isn’t positive proof, you 
know; and there was that yellow-haired 
young woman.” 

“I don't care if there were fifty yellow- 
haired young women!” cried Kitty, with 
hysterical energy. “I had no right to doubt | 
him!” 

“Well, Kitty, dear, if you feel so sure, 
we ’ll hunt him up!” 

“Hunt him up!” echoed Kitty in a tone 
in which despair and scorn were mingled. 
“ Do you suppose I would ever dare to look 
in his face again, after I have insulted and 
wronged him so? I would not dare to ask 
him to forgive me; but I should like to 
crawl to his feet and die there!” 

“ Nonsense. Kitty! you are not sure yet 
that you have wronged him” (Mrs. Leigh- 
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ton could not forget the yellow-haired young 
woman). “And you need n’t think of dying, 
Josephine cannot be spared; and I very 
much doubt whether there is a man in the 
world worth dying for; unless (sotto voce) 
it may be my John; you don’t catch him 
having mysteries about yellow-haired young 
women !” 

Kitty took no rest until she discovered 
for a certainty that this Mr. Robert Follen 
Creighton, who had come to B——, had 
been married in Philadelphia, on New-Year’s 
Eve, just two years before she and Robert 
had been married. He was a cousin of 
Robert’s, — her Robert’s,—she discovered 
that, too; but, since childhood, they had 
seen very little of each other, which ac- 
counted for the fact that she had never 
heard Robert speak of him. Another ques- 
tion, which she sent Mr. Leighton to him on 
purpose to ask, found a less satisfactory an- 
swer. He had not the remotest idea in 
which one of the four corners of the earth 
his cousin, the other Mr. Robert Creighton, 
might be. 

“And if you don’t want to see him, I 
don’t see what difference it makes to you 
where he is!” remarked Mrs. Leighton. 

“If I could see him without his seein 
me, I would give all the world! I woul 
walk, bare-footed, like a pilgrim, to the ends 
of the earth, just for one glimpse of his 
face!” 

“QO dear! I wish it would turn out that 
there was n’t any yellow-haired girl; that 
Kitty had dreamed it! I verily believe she 
has got to such a pass now that she would 
believe she did, if he told her so!” said 
Mrs. Leighton. ~ 

All there was for Kitty todo was to “take 
up her burden of life again,” and struggle 
on with an aching heart, and a faint hope, 
that grew fainter day by day. And Jose- 
phine was still a great success, and sang 
“ Sorry her lot who loves too well,” with a 
pathos that actually brought tears into many 
eyes, hackneyed as it had become. 

When the holidays came she was worn 
out, and went to Roose for a little rest. 
But Marion decided that, after all, rest was 
not good for her, for she devoted it to brood- 
ing over her griefs. So she was glad, when, 
on New-Year’s Day, — the day that brought 

‘back memories of the happy past most 
vividly, a message came from the manager 
of a “ Pinafore” company, which was filling 
a holiday engagement in a neighboring city, 
asking her to take the part of Josephine 
that evening, for a singer who had been 
taken suddenly ill. 

She accepted the proposal almost eo 

“I was wondering how | could get 
through the day and evening,” she said. 
“ This will help me to forget.” 

The earliest train which she could take 


did not leave until late in the afternoon, and 
she had barely time to reach the theatre be- 
fore the advertised hour for the performance 
to begin. 

She hastily donned the coquettish costume 
which added so much to the charms of Jo- 
sephine, and was hurried on to the sta 
She threw herself eagerly into her ré6/e, de- 
termined to forget, if possible, the griefs 
that haunted her more persistently than 
ever, because it was New-Year’s Eve, and 
never had Josephine been so admired and 
applauded. 

ut suddenly she caught sight of a face 

at one of the wings; a white and stern face, 

pee her intently, — Robert Creighton’s 
ce. 

Kitty forgot that she was Josephine, for- 
got her pretty little song and the sea of 
aces before her, forgot everything, but that 
she saw him once more. 

She stretched forth her arms with a cry 
that was only half stifled, — 

“QO Robin, Robin!” Then she ran to- 
a him, and dropped at his feet in a dead 
aint. 

The curtain went down hastily, and the 
manager expressed his sense of his ill-luck 
under his breath. 

And Robert Creighton took his wife up 
in his arms, and carried her into the dress- 
you will onl forgi 

™ ou will only sa u forgive me, 
Robin, and that I hows nt life, 
I will {8° away and never trouble you 

in! 

And then she told him the story of the 
marriage announcement that she had seen, 
and how she came to the rash conclusion 
that he was married to the golden-locked 
young woman. 

“ My poor, foolish darling! how you must 
have suffered!” he said tenderly. “And I 
was to blame, very much to blame, to make 
such a mystery of what was, after all, only 
a trifle. e were growing so poor, dear, 
that I found something must be done to 
keep the wolf from the door. Dinsmore, 
you know he used to be manager of the 

Theatre in A——, wanted me to get 
up a “ Pinafore” company with him, he to 
be business and musical director. I did n’t 
want to tell you: in the first place because 
I had expressed so much scorn of “ Pina- 
fore,” but principally because I knew you 
would want to sing in it, and be very ee 
py about it, and I could n’t bear the thought 
of it. Perhaps I was wrong there: you did 
have 3 dull life for a gay little will-o’-the- 
wisp!” 

“O Robin! I was a great deal happier 
than I knew! I ought not to have tormen 
you so.” 

“ But, oh, how my heart has longed even 
for the tormenting Kitty! I have searched 
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for you incessantly; how could I have 
missed you when you were so near! But 
now, my darling, we will be happy enough 
to make up for it all!” 

“] am not worthy, Robin, but if you will 
take me home ” — 

Robin interrupted her, — though not with 
words. 

“But how about the light-haired young 
lady? Don't you want to know what has 
become of her? or are you going to take me 
on trust?” 

“Yes, I am willing to take you on trust. 
I don’t want to know anything about her.” 


“ But I don’t want any yellow locks com- 
ing between us again; and she writes me 
notes, sometimes, still. Mr. Dinsmore, her 
husband, does n’t objeet, because they are 
all about “Pinafore” rehearsals, and the 
other opera we are we to bring out. But 
I can assure you that I never before felt 
such a sincere regard for her as I do to- 
night; if she had not been so considerate 
as to be ill, we should not have sent for 
another Josephine, and who can tell when I 
should have found my wife? My darling, 
we will begin over again, on this New-Year’s 
Eve, and we’ll trust each other.” 


BEYOND THE PICKET LINES. 
THE ARMY REMINISCENCES OF CAPTAIN FACK. 


BY M. QUAD OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


UNDREDS of men may have been 

caputred by old maids, and the matri- 
monial imprisonment may have been any- 
thing but unpleasant, but my capture had 
powder and ball to enforce it. 

In October, 1864, when the little stream 
of Cedar Creek divided the armies of Sheri- 
dan and Early, watching each other near 
Strausburg, in the Shenandoah Valley, I ar- 
rived in Winchester one day, and the next 
day was at the front making inquires about 
the Confederate pickets. 

“Cross the creek, penetrate their camp, 
look sharp for artillery, learn if they have re- 
ceived reenforcements or sent away any 
men; see if they have thrown up any de- 
fences ; get the number of their prory 4 
find out if Early is in command; carefully 
note their positions; see how their flanks 
are protected, and try and learn whether 
Early contemplates any movement, or is so 
well situated that he is waiting for us to at- 
tack him.” 

These were the instructions, and I was 
told that if I thought best I could take with 
me a man named Tatedben, a scout of con- 
siderable experience, whose home was in 
the Loudon Valley, and who belonged to a 
company of soldiers called the Loudon-Val- 
ley Rangers. He knew every acre of ground 
in the Shenandoah, knew the names of all 
the inhabitants for miles around, and was 
much elated at the prospect of a company 
scout. 

During the afternoon, while we were lyin 
at the front, planning, we arranged that 


should represent a farmer named Bayton, 
whose premises were then within the Union 
lines ; and he a farmer named Noble, living 
near Winchester. When asked our business 
within the Confederate lines, we were to be 
looking, I for my son, and he for his broth- 
er, killed, or supposed to have been killed, 
in the fight around Winchéster in Septem- 
ber. This was to be our main excuse, but 
of course our conduct would have to be 
guided by circumstances. We might tell 
this story to one regiment or commander, 
and another story at a different time. 

Two hours before sundown, going back 
from the front to visit the camp of an old 
acquaintance, I found myself near Bayton’s 
house, and dropped in to get a sight and 
learn something of the man whom I was to 
personate. He was notat home. His wife, 
who was greatly troubled by the presence of 
the soldiery, and was poor he for provis- 
ions, owing to a raid on the barn and cellar, 
would not give me any explicit information, 
but I had good reason to believe that the 
man had taken to the woods, or left the val- 
ley for a time, being Southern in his senti- 
ments, and fearful that the Federals might 
make him personal trouble. 

While I was conversing with the woman, 
who was intelligent and high-minded, I made 
good use of my eyes, and discovered three 
or four letters tied together and lying on the 
clock shelf. As she sed into another 
room, engaged in her household duties, I 
reached up and possessed myself of the let- 
ters, not failing to notice that they were di- 
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rected, two to the farmer, and two to the wife. 
I felt somewhat condemned for robbing the 
family of its correspondence with a son in 
the army at Petersburg, — I learned this by 
reading the letters afterward,—and so, 
watching my opportunity, I returned the two 
directed to the mother, and, before going out, 
Slipped a two-dollar greenback into the 
grasp of the baby on the floor, hoping it 
might recompense the family for the theft. 

he letters were of the greatest value to 
me. By reading them carefully, I learned 
something of the history of the family, and 
found that they were strong secessionists ; 
that James, the writer, had a “ Brother Bill” 
with Early’s army,—as near as J could 
make out, — that the father was exempt from 
service on account of a lameness of long 
Standing, and, in truth, I needed nothing 
more to enable me to go on and personate 
the farmer in ease were I not too closely 
questioned. 

Robertson decided that I had made a good 
hit, and, had not the distance been too far, 
he would have ridden up to Noble’s with 
the same object in view. But, knowing con- 
siderable about the family, and that one of 
Noble’s sons was a member of the Fourth 
Virginia, he decided that he could carry the 
deception safely through, if not brought face 
to face with some one who would know him 
to be an impostor. 

The pickets of the two armies, at the 

int where we decided to penetrate Early’s 

ines, were about one hundred rods apart at 
night, the creek being nearest to the Con- 
federates. The whole neighborhood was a 
wild one, the two armies being hidden by the 
forests, ridges, and hills ; and, without Rob- 
ertson for a guide, I could not have advanced 
twenty rods after dark. We took our start 
from the extreme left of the Federal army, 
which rested against the base of what the 
men called “ Old Mutton Hill,” but which is 
known in the Valley and to map-makers as 
“ Massinutton Mountain.” The mountain 
protected the Federal left, or was thought a 
protection. At its base ran the creek, an in- 
significant brook which a boy could jump 
across at almost any point between there and 
Strasburg. 
' It was about nine o’clock in the evening 
when we set out, each in citizen’s clothing, 
and I with my letters safe in a pocket-book, 
which also contained near two hundred dol- 
lars in Confederate money. Robertson car- 
ried about as much, and both of us had, 
hidden in the linings of our boot-legs, a con- 
siderable sum in greenbacks. Our object 
was to get into the Confederate camp with- 
out being discovered, make our notes, and 
get out again without having incurred suspi- 
cion ; but of course the chances were against 
us, Taking a course across the range that 
would bring us out at Early’s front, we bid 


the advance picket good-by, and crept softly 
away in the darkness. Getting within twen- 
ty rods of where Robertson knew the Con- 
federate picket would be found, we halted a 
few moments for a whispered conversation, 
and then, like cats, we crept down to the 
creek. Here we rested side by side, until 
we should get some intimation as to the lo- 
cation of the picket. 

Three, five, ten minutes passed, and we 
were about to cross the creek, when we 
heard footsteps coming down the opposite 
bank. They came nearer, nearer, and final- 
ly a non-commissioned officer halted exactly 
opposite us, and not fwenty feet from the 
brook, and entered into conversation with a 
picket who was standing close to a rock. 
Had we crossed the creek, we should have 
advanced straight upon him. After convers- 
ing several minutes, the two came down to 
the bank. Robertson laid his hand on my 
arm, and whispered that we were discovered ; 
but it»;was not so. The picket laid down his 
gun, unslung his canteen, and standing ona 
stone in the bed of the stream, filled it with 
water. He was then within ten feet of us, 
and if he had had the least suspicion of our 
presence, he must have seen us. 

“Well, Sarge” (sergeant) “are we going 
to fall back or fight?” he inquired of his com- 
panion as he stepped up the bank. 

“« Fight, I suppose,” replied the sergeant. 
“But | wish it was two months later, and 
that we were in winter quarters. Early is 

etting ready for some movement, and you 
bet it isn’t to retreat. You ’ve gota devil- 
ish bad place here; keep your eyes peeled 
for Yanks.” 

So saying, the officer continued on his 
way, the picket took his old station by the 
rock, and we two waited. Five minuies af- 
ter, Robertson ahead, we commenced crawl- 
ing up the creek, moving like sloths, and in 
a quarter of an hour had reached a point 
where we deemed it safe to cross. After 
listening in vain for any sound to intimate 
the near presence of a me we crossed 
the stream, crawled up the hill, and in half 
an hour were on the outskirts of Early’s 
camp. We had crawled within five rods of 
the first line of tents, and had determined 
on making our way through the encamp- 
ment, when Robertson suggested that it was 
safer and better for us to separate. He was 
well acquainted with the spot of the encamp- 
ment, and planned for each of us to pass 
through on his own account, and then ren- 
dezvous at a point on the Staunton Road 
which he named. I, therefore, took a “left 
oblique” course, he a “right oblique,” and 
in ten minutes I was among the tents. 

I was, perhaps, better guarded than my 
companion, having the letters belonging to 
Bayton, and having a more carefully studied 
programme. Believing that I would run less 
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danger by a bold course, I had no sooner 
reached the encampment than I rose up and 
walked along with as free a step as if I be- 
longed there. I met no one, the soldiers be- 
ing asleep in their tents, and was picking up 
some interesting information, when all at 
once I heard a great outcry on my right, 
and about —— rods away, followed by the 
report of a musket and the sharp discharge 
of a revolver which | believed to belong to 
Robertson. Ina minute more there were 


cries of “Stop him!” “Shoot that spy!” |° 


and more guns were discharged, and I heard 
arush of feet. The soldiers were coming 
out from their tents, there was much confu- 
sion, and so I sank down beside a tent to 
wait a moment. The occupants of this tent 
ran but with the rest, and it was not long be- 
fore I heard that Robertson was captured. 
If such was the fact, I must know it. I 
would be noticed in a moment if I rushed 
forward in my citizen’s clothing, and so, 
raising up the tent cloth, I felt around, se- 
cured an overcoat and put it on, to find that 
it covered up everything above my boot- 


tops. 

The crowd was about fifteen rods away, 
and I worked myself into it as perry as 
possible. Pushing and elbowing, | had just 
caught a 4 be of Robertson, who was 

ped by either arm, when an officer or- 

ed him to be taken into a tent and strict- 
ly guarded until morning, at the same time 
commanding the soldiers to return to their 
tents. As the men slowly dispersed, they 
loudly denounced the supposed spy, declar- 
ing that he should be “put through” the 
first thing next day. I made out that one of 
the men coming in from the picket had dis- 
covered Robertson prowling around, and 
that the scout had been imprudent enough 
to attempt an escape by flight as soon as ac- 
costed. 

While I was determined to save him, if 
possible, I knew that I could make no move- 
ment toward it that night. The soldiers 
were very much excited, suspicion might be 
directed toward me, and a moment’s reflec- 
tion convinced me that I ought to leave the 
enemy’s presence as soon as possible. Re- 
taining the overcoat, I passed directl 
through the camp, and was soon out of it al- 
together, when I bore to the right and struck 
the highway. There were no pickets out, as 
the danger was from the other direction, and 
in a walk of a mile and a half I did not meet 
a single person. It was then about mid- 
night, and I determined to turn in for the 

nce of the night. On the left-hand side 
of the road was a small frame house, a - 
sized barn, and two stacks of fodder. It 
was hardly prudent to call up the inmates of 
the house at that hour, and so I made my 
way to the barn. The doors were not fas- 
‘ened, and I had no difficulty in making my 


way to the hay-mow, where I burrowed into 
the hay and soon fell asleep. 

“Hollo! what you doing here? I like to’ 
have struck you right in the face with the 

I opened my eyes to see that it was 
light, and confront a boy shout 
thirteen years old, who stood on the ha 
with a pitch-fork in his hand. He was muc 
omen to see me, but not at all fright- 
ened. 

“Did you sleep here all night?” he in- 
quired, dropping one end of the fork. 


“Yes; I thought I would n’t wake you u 
at the house. had a fine sleep. How is 
Mr. Flyn?” 


“ Flyn?” enn the boy, “why, we 
ha’n’t named Flyn. Our name’s Rush.” 

“Oh, yes! I had almost forgotten. How 
is your father? I have n’t seen him in a 
long time.” 

“ Nor we ha’n’t either,” retorted the lad, 
“and I guess we sha’n’t until the war closes. 
He has been at Richmond for six months. 
What ’s your name?” 

“ My name ’s Bayton. I live down below 
Strasburg. Is your mother at home?” 

“Yes, mother and Aunt Elsie both. I 
never heard of you, but you can come in and 
talk with her, and get some breakfast.” 

First ascertaining that no men were 
around, and the name of his father’s regi- 
ment, I waited until the boy was ready to go 
along, and then followed him to the house. 
As we entered, a kind-looking matron about 
forty years old was just placing the chairs 
astound the breakfast-table, and the “ Aunt 
Elsie” mentioned by the lad was toasting a 
slice of bread at the fire. 

“ Good-morning, Mrs. Rush; nice morn- 
ing,—how do you do?” I exclaimed, ad- 
vancing to the matron, and extending my 
hand. 

“Very well, sir, — quite well, indeed, for 
me,” she replied, shaking hands. “But I 
do not remember your name.” 

“ Bayton; I live several miles from here, 
You have, perhaps, heard the name?” 

“Oh, it’s Mr. Bayton? yes, 1 have heard 
of your family, but I never saw any of you 
before. Sit down and have breakfast with 
us.” 

I was in a tremble, at first, for fear she 
had met some of the Baytons, and would 
detect the imposition; but luck was on my 
side. The old maid, as the aunt proved to 
be, took her seat, the boy drew up his chair, 
and we were soon discussing the substan- 
tial meal. The boy detailed the circum- 
stances of finding me on the hay, I made 
my explanations, and we all had a hearty 
laugh. I then deemed it prudent to state 
my business in the nei hborhood, and when 
I had given it, both of the ladies gave me 
their sympathy that I had been so unfortus 
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nate as to lose my son. That was enou 
to convince them that I was on the “right 
side,” and during the rest of the meal there 
Was no more reserve. 

To gain their confidence still further, I 
announced that both of my sons had for- 
merly served in the regiment with Mr. 
Rush, and that I had frequently heard them 
mention the name. 

It was a sin and a shame to practice such 


deception, and my only excuse is that I, 


intended no wrong against the family, and 
that I felt called upon to adopt almost any 
course to advance the success of the Union 
cause. 

I had not said a word in regard to my 
family, but was thinking what I should say, 
when the old maid gave me a glance full of 
tenderness, and inquired, — 

“ Mr. Bayton, did I understand you to say 
that you were a widower?” 

She had not understood me as saying any- 
thing of the kind; in fact, as stated above, 
I had not mentioned one word about “m 
wife,” or the balance of “my family.” } 
understood “the situation” in a moment, 
and, hoping to make still further capital, I 
replied, — 

“Yes, madam; my poor wife died about 
five years ago, and my situation has been, 
indeed, lonely since then.” 

“Five years! why, I wonder that you 
have not found some one to fill her place.” 

“TI confess to have ‘looked about some,’ 
as the saying is,” I replied, “ but never until 
within the last -half-hour have I met with a 
lady competent to fill my dead Amelia’s for- 
mer position. Having now made the ac- 
quaintance of one whom I consider every 
way worthy, it may not be long ere my two 
daughters find another mother.” 

It was a wicked speech, knowing as I did 
that she was an old maid and liable to take 
every word in its broadest sense ; but I never 
recall the look she gave me without having 
a hearty laugh. She blushed, or tried to, 
she simpered and coughed, she moved un- 
easily, and then she sent me a look so full 
of love, gratitude, and hope, that my corn 
coffee nearly choked me. Mrs. Rush also 
understood my speech, and gave each of us 
a smile which a soldier would have said 
meant “ Go in and win.” 

Our breakfast was finally finished, and 
then | informed the ladies that I must go 
down to the camp. I had told them about 
my farmer friend Mr. Noble (Robertson), 
and they were strongly in hopes that I might 
procure his release without trouble. just 
as I was getting ready to go, I happened to 
glance out of the window, and saw a sight 
which gave me a shock. Five or six caval- 
ry horses were tied to the fence, and the 
same number of soldiers were coming up 
the path. 


If they were after me, it was no use 
dodging ; if they were not, then my “cheek” 
might carry me through. Thus thinking, I 
retained my seat, and in a moment there . 
came aloud rap on the door. Mrs. Rush 
opened it, and six cavalrymen stalked into 
the room and asked for breakfast. They 
were invited to sit down, and then, before 
commencing to prepare the meal, the woman 
came over to me, looked from me to the sol- 
diers, and said, — 

“This is Mr. Bayton, a farmer. He is 
one of our acquaintances, and was just 
ing down to your camp to see if he could 
find out anything about his son, who was 
killed in the battle last month.” 

I rose up, bowed; the soldiers did ,the 
same, and then we fell to talking. Keepin 
clear of military matters as much as possi- 
ble, I inquired after “my son,” and was 
very glad to find that none of them knew or 
had ever heard of him. It was, however, 
highly probable that he was serving in one 
of the other regiments, — these men all be- 
— to one, — and they advised me to go 
with them to camp and consult the officers. 
This point having been settled to my satis- 
faction, 1 very cautiously inquired after my 
friend. 

“ Why, he can’t be a friend of yours! he’s 
a—— renegade from the Loudon Valley, 
who has been serving with those cursed 
rangers!” exclaimed the corporal who had 
the men in charge. “I have known him 
ever since he was a boy, — his name’s Will 
Robertson, — and Early will hang him as 
sure’s your born!” 

It was hardly safe to persist in my state- 
ment that the scout was a Winchester far- 
mer, and that I knew him, and so I got out 
of it by saying that I had met him the da 
before, near Strasbuig, but that we h 
parted company after a short conversation. 

“A spy! why, of course you will hang 
him right up!” I exclaimed. And durin 
the next five minutes I made up an imagi- 
nary collection of all the spies in the Union 
army, and fm on the limbs of one 
gigantic tree. hile the men were eating, 

employed the time in planning. It wasa 
bad situation which Robertson had got into, 
but I was in duty bound to risk my own life 
thrice over to get him out of it. It would 
require some nerve to go into camp with the 
soldiers to prosecute my inquiries, to answer 
the questions of the officers and men, and 
yet not cross or betray myself, but I was go- 
ing to do it. Fearing that the soldiers 
might not feel quite satisfied with my story, 
I drew out the letters, and remarked, — 

“ Here.is what my son says about affairs 
Sag Petersburg; would you like to hear 
it ” 

They all replied in the affirmative, and so 
I read the epistle from beginning to end. It 
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was well that I did, for I had entirely for- 
gotten that the farmer whom | represented 
was a lame man, and might in this way have 
betrayed myself. The soldiers listened at- 
tentively, and were convinced that where 
“James ” mentioned “brother Bill” as be- 
longing to the “Valley army,” he must 
mean Early’s, and that I should find him in 
one of the infantry regiments. 

At length we were all ready to go. The 
soldiers had no money; but | produced 
twenty dollars in confederate treasury notes, 
and paid for all. This gave me another 


hold on both soldiers and the family, and 
Mrs. Rush and “Aunt Elsie” pressed me 
to make the house my temporary home 
while I was prosecuting my search. Seeing 
~ lameness as we got out, — I limped ter- 
ribl 

m 


,— one of the troopers offered to loan 
e his horse to carry me to camp. Chat- 
ting like old friends, we rode to the out- 
skirts of the camp, where the men left me, 
as they belonged farther on. Going along, 
I came — a battery of artillery, and a 
number of soldiers cooking breakfast, and 
here 1 made the first inquiry about “my 
son.’ 

“Don’t remember any such person,” re- 
plied the sergeant addressed. “A good 
many families lost sons around here last 
month, and you’ll be mighty lucky to find 
yours.” 

Passing farther on, I came to the infantry, 
and at length sat down before a tent, and 
entered into conversation with two or three 
privates. I was terribly anxious to find out 
something more in regard to Robertson, 
and I was lucky enough 
_ to the very man who had captured 

im. 

“Oh, he’s got to swing, — can’t be other- 
wise !” he replied, when | inquired after the 
scout. ‘‘He claims to be a farmer, named 
Noble, living near Winchester, and tells a 
pretty good yarn; but then here are two or 
three boys who knew him to be Will Rob- 
ertson, who lives over in the Loudon, and 
who is the meanest spy in the whole Yankee 
service.” 

“Noble? Noble?” I mused, “why, I 
know that Noble living up near Winchester, 
and have for ten years. He’s a might 

man, and is one of the loudest confed- 
erates in the whole valley. If it’s he you ’d 
make a big mistake in swinging him up toa 
limb.” 

“ What sort of a looking man is the real 
Noble?” inquired the soldier, all the others 
exhibiting a lively interest.” 

“Tall, quite slim, dark hair, dark gray 
eyes, wears a goatee and mustache, has one 
front tooth out, and has a scar across his 
cheek.” 

The reader need not be told that this was 

the exact description of Robertson. I had 


to direct my con-’ 


been with him only a few hours, but half an 
hour was time enough for me to impress his 
features and looks upon my memory. 

By heavens! that’s just this fellow’s de- 
scription to a dot!” exclaimed the soldier, 
striking the ground with his heel. “ Per- 
haps there’s some mistake, — you’d better 
go down to General Gordon, who has the 
man in charge. Come: I’ll go along.” 

Daniel did not feel his danger more keen- 
y when about to be cast into the lion’s den. 

had placed myself in the power of the sol- 
diers, was now to be put through a cate- 
chism which would tax my ingenuity to the 
utmost, and the slip of a word would send 
me to keep company with Robertson. I 
had an idea that we two would be brought 
together during the interview, and I feared 
that he might be imprudent again. I was 
not led into the presence of General Gor- 
don, he being away, but into the tent of a 
captain, whose name, if I remember right, 
was Edgar, 

The soldier explained my mission, and 
then stated that he had brought me down to 
see if I could identify the prisoner as the 
farmer, Noble. The captain was in no hur- 
ry to examine me, having some letters to 
write, but in the course of half an hour he 
sent out, and Robertson entered between 
two of his guards. 

“Why, Noble, what in the devil are you 
doing here?” I .exclaimed, jumping up and 
holding out my hand. 

“Is that ae Bayton?” he replied; 
“well, I’m glad you’re handy here. Our 
boys have been declaring that 1 was an in- 
fernal Yankee spy!” 

“ W-h-a-t!” shouted, and trying my 
best to laugh, “ youa Yankee spy! ha, ha, 
ha! Well, that’s pretty good!” 

“Do you know this man?” inquired the 
captain of me, pointing to Robertson as he 
spoke. 

“Know him? I should think I did! I.’ve 
known him since 1855; and there isn’t a 
man in the Valley who has done more for 
the Confederacy than he has.” 

The officer made no reply to this, but 
sent one of the guards to hunt up the two 
soldiers who had claimed that “ Noble ” 
was Will Robertson. The men soon came 
in, and then we had a strange scene. They 
were both positive that they knew their 
man, detailing incidents to strengthen their 
case. I was just as sure that he was Mr. 
Noble, and I called up a dozen different 
matters to show that I could not be mis- 
taken. After a time the captain sent out 
again, and directly another soldier came in, 
one who had resided at Winchester and en- 
listed there. 

“ Sam, did you ever hear of a farmer near 
_~ town named Noble?” inquired the cap- 
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“Yes, sir, there was such a family,” re- 
plied Sam. 

“Is this the man?” continued the officer, 
pointing to Robertson. 

“ Can’t say; don’t remember that I ever 
saw Noble,” retuned Sam. “But there are 
two boys in my company who will know.” 

It was like standing in a powder-mill and 
waiting for an explosion, but there was no 
help for it. The men would uncover the 
deception, and then both of us were cer- 
tainiy doomed. 

Fortune smiled on us again. The man 
came back and reported that the two men 
were off in the country on a day’s leave; 
gone to see relatives. 

“Well, the case is a strange one, and 
needs further investigation,” remarked the 
captain. “Mr. Noble may be all right, or 
he may be a spy. If he is all right, he will 
not complain at being detained for a day or 
two. If he is a spy, he may be thankful at 
the delay in hanging him. He will have to 
return to the tent and wait until tomorrow; 
you can go where you choose.” 

There was nothing to complain of in the 
decision, and so we both submitted with 

grace, Noble remarking that the morn- 
ing would see him a free man, and I saying 
that I would remain at Mrs. Rush’s, so as 
to be on hand next day. Robertson gave 
me an appealing look as he was led away, — 
a look which plainly said that I must aid 
him, or he would have to swing. 
~ Now was my chance to secure a view of 
the camp. Telling the soldier who had cap- 
tured Robertson that I had heard a great 
deal about soldier’s life, but seen little, he 
offered to act as my guide in a cruise 
around. We got on splendidly for half an 
hour, and I was getting a first-rate idea of 
the geographical position of the camp and 
its strength, when we encountered an artil- 
lery officer, who proved to be General 
Braxton. 

“ Who in the devil is this man whom you 
are guiding around camp?” inquired the 
general, regarding me with anything but a 
pleased look. 

The soldier explained, I explained; and 
when we had finished the general contin- 
ued, — 

“Well, he has no business strolling 
around here. He had better take himself 
off as soon as possible. This is no place 
for citizens.” 

Expressin regrets i tran 
scended om of the established rules of 
camp, 1 made my way out of it as soon 
as possible, and back to the house of 

Mrs. Rush, it being nearly noon when I re- 
turned. The two ladies had been anxiously 
watching for my return, as they were inter- 
ested in my mission, and at dinner I had to 


which I could trust them with. They were 
glad, indeed, that I was to remain at the 
ouse until the next morning. 

“ One feels so safe and contented to have 
a man about the house, you know,” re- 
marked “Aunt Elsie,” giving me a look 
which I could not mistake. 

It was certainly a case of “love at first 
sight” on her part, and I believed it would 
aid my plans to get up a little flirtation with 
her. This decision has ever been a bone of 
contention between my wife and myself, 
and all my arguments have failed to con- 
vince her that I was not considerably inter- 
ested in the case. 

Be that as it may, I sat close beside the 
old maid for four mortal hours, after dinner, 
gossiping, love-making, and giving her to 
understand that I was earnestly looking for- 
ward to the not distant day when I could 
and should call her my own darling little 
Elsie. I may have squeezed her hand, — 
perhaps not; it is seven years ago, and I 
can’t remember. At any rate, we got along 
finely together, and when supper was ready 
the woman looked upon meas firmly caught 
in her net. 

Robertson’s case was this: if the two 
Winchester soldiers should affirm that he 
was not Noble, and the two Valley men 
should persist in declaring that he was Will 
Robertson, a court-martial would arraign, 
ny: convict, and hang -him in half a day. 
The two soldiers would return at dark, or 
before, the court-martial would sit in the 
morning, and I believed that the scout must 
have help that night or nothing would save 
him from a limb. 

It would not be safe for me to go into 
camp after he was convicted. Indeed, men 
would immediately be sent out to hunt me 
down, as the conclusion that I was a brother 
spy would be inevitable. I therefore made 
up my mind to aid him in escaping that 

ight 


proposed to leave the house soon after 
dark, cautiously approach the camp, and 
trust to luck or accident to get the prisoner 
out of his scrape. I informed the ladies 
that I must return to camp for a short time, 
but hoped to be back to spend a pleasant 
evening with them. As I had no overcoat, 
and the night was quite chilly, they brought 
out a new one which Mrs. Rush had made 
several weeks before, and was daily hoping 
to send to her husband at Petersburg. 
Hanging up in the room was an officer's 
cap, which the boy had one day picked up 
in the road, and if exchanged my hat for 
this, all laughing at my appearance as a 
soldier. 
Nothing could have suited me better than 
the aforesaid articles. a before the cap 
was fairly on my head, I had formed a plan 


go over all my experience, or the part of it 


to release my companion ; one which would 
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bring him out, or give us both the same 
fate. With many hopes from the ladies that 
I would not be detained long, I sed out 
of the house, down the road, and, after get- 
ting within forty rods of the outskirts of the 
camp, I crept into a fence corner until all. 
should settle down for the night. About 
nine o’clock, a squad of six or seven men 
rode past me up the pike, seeming ver 
much excited, and they had not returned, 
when, at ten o’clock, I walked into camp. 

Here and there a soldier was moving, but 
the men were mostly asleep. _Remember- 
ing the route I had taken in the morning, 
I passed right along down to the tent where- 
in Robertson was confined. The guard had 
been doubled, there being four men on 
duty. Walking slowly by, I noticed that 
the tent was the last one in the line, and 
that its rear was close to a mass of rocks 
well covered with vines and bushes. It was 
standing quite alone, a small camp fire burn- 
ing at the right, and no one was in sight but 
the four guards. As I passed the one in 
front, the light showed him my cap, and he 

ve me a salute. Now was the moment. 

heeling around, I walked straight up to 
the man and inquired, — 

“What’s all this fuss about? what are 
you four guarding this tent for?” 

“ There’s a Yankee spy in here, sir,” he 
replied, saluting again. 

“Well, it don’t take all of our army to 
guard one spy, does it? Here, three of you 
go to your tents at once, and you walk up 
and down here in front. It’s devilish hig 
times when it takes four Confederates to 

d one Yankee!” 

“But Captain Edgar said ” — 

“Never mind what Captain Edgar said,” 
I replied, interrupting the doubting sentinel. 
“If I catch him at any more of this fol-de- 
rol business, | ’ll ask for his resignation. Go 
to your tents without another word !” . 

ithout a reply the three marched off, 
and the fourth one assumed the beat I had 
traced out. I was well aware that the de- 
ception I had practiced would be exposed 
within five or ten minutes, and it was, there- 
fore, necessary to act quickly. Walking 
down the camp a few rods, I turned to the 
left, brought the tent between the sentinel 
and myself, and then got into the thicket. 
In five minutes 1 was within three rods of 
the rear end of the tent. I sat down, pulled 
off my boots, and was just about to creep 
forward, when I saw the canvas raised up, 
a form creep out, and in a minute Robertson 
was beside me. He had recognized my 
voice, understood my game, an pce 
just at the right moment, although thinking 
that I had passed out of the camp after re- 
lieving the sentinels. 

With scarcely a sound we crept back over 


the rocks and through the bushes, and at 
3 


length were well out of the camp and into 
the road. Just before we clambered over 
the fence, the cavalry squad came along back 
on the ae We might as well have pur- 
sued any other direction, but we made a di- 
rect line across the fields for Mrs. Rush’s, I 
leading the way, and neither of us speaking 
a word. I could never render any reason 
for going back, unless it was on the idea that 
we should soon be pursued, and that we 
must hide somewhere for a time. We ran 
into the barnyard, and there halted close be- 
side one of the straw-stacks. There was a 
bright light visible at the house, and telling 
Robertson to remain where he was for a few 
minutes, I jumped over the fence and was 
soon at the door. A voice called out to 
know who I was, in answer to my knock; 
and, as soon as I had answered, the door 
flew open, and I stepped in. The boy sat 
near the stove, and both women were on the 
opposite side of the room. For half a min- 
ute we stood looking at each other, and then 
the old maid made a movement, drew up a 
gun, pulled back the hammer, and ex- 
claimed, — 

“We know all about you! The youn 
man you called your son has been here, an 
they will return in a few minutes to arrest 
you! If you move your hands, you are a 
dead man! So right into that bedroom 
with you!” 

The gun was on a ievel with my head, 
the woman was in earnest, and I saw that 
she would shoot me if I did not obey. I 
attempted to expostulate; but she cut me 
short, declaring that if I did not move she 
would give me a bullet. She stood in the 
shadow, and I could see that her face was 
as white as a sheet. But I could also see 
the glimmer of the percussion cap on the 
tube of the rifle, and I walked into the 
bedroom and shut the door. 

“ Run for the soldiers, Frank! run as fast 
as you can, and tell them that we have got 
him!” shouted the woman, and I heard the 
| leave the house. 

had two revolvers with me, and I 
laughed at the idea of their keeping me in 
the room more than a minute or two. Un- 
der any circumstances, I would not shoot at 
one of the women; but there was another 
way. There was a large, old-fashioned win- 
dow in the room, and in less than a minute 
I had turned the wooden button, raised the 
sash, and leaped to the ground, creating so 
little noise that they did not hear me. It 
was well that I got out as I did. The cav- 
alry men were almost at the gate when the 
boy met them, and some of them were in 
the yard as I touched the ground. The 
saw me as I ran toward the barn, and 
ran after me with a rush. I was about five 
rods ahead of them as I turned the barn 
and reached the stack. Robertson stood 
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there waiting, and at once divined what had 
occurred. 

“ Here, this way!” he whispered, seizing 
my arm. “I have found a place to hide!” 

He had been looking around during my 
absence, and found a burrow which the pigs 
had made under one of the stacks. 

As we reached the spot, we drove away 
several pigs congregated at the entrance, and 
both of us crept in as fast as we could, driv- 
ing before us a young pig which had failed 
to get out. Reaching the centre of the 
s , we found that the animals had hol- 
lowed out quite a space there, giving us 
room not only to turn around, but to squeeze 
one side, so as to be out of the direct range 
of any bullet which might be fired into the 
opening. The pig was just beyond us, 
amazed and silent. We had not got settled 
when we could hear the soldiers shouting 
outside. They seemed to suspect that we 
had entered the barn, for we heard doors 
banging, and a voice shout to the boy to 
bring out a lantern. 

Twenty minutes or half an hour passed, 
and then the soldiers began searching 
around the stacks. We could feel them 
climbing over us and tramping around, and 
plainly heard all their conversation, 

“I tell you they are about the stacks 
somewhere,” shouted one of the men. 
“They are not in the barn, did not leave 
the yard, and where else can they be?” 

Just at this moment, a small cur dog 
owned by the Rush boy, found the hole by 
which we had entered, and commenced 
barking furiously. The attention of the 
soldiers was immediately attracted, and they 
congregated on that side of the stack, and 
urged the dog to go in. The animal came 
in until I could touch him, and I gave him a 
rap which sent him out howling. 

“The spies are in here, sure!” yelied 
one of the men as the dog came out. “ Let’s 
burn ’em out!” 

The proposition was received with great 
favo by the others, but they had hardly en- 
tertained it when they found that they could 
not burn either of the stacks without burn- 
ing the barn, as a brisk wind blew directly 
toward the building. They then talked of 
tearing the stacks down, but not feeling cer- 
tain that we were under either one of them, 
the proposition smacked too much of hard 
work for nothing. While they were talking, 
the dog came in at us in, and again I 

ve hima rap that sent him out howling. 
For two or three minutes we heard nothing 
of the soldiers. 

Robertson and I were crowded up on one 
side of the sage, knees drawn up to our 
chins, and listening to see what would be 
the next move. Suddenly there was a great 
flash, a roar, and half a dozen bullets came 
tearing through the straw. There was a 


squeal from the pig, and the next moment 
he dashed by us, and shct out among the 
soldiers, making such a noise that we knew 
him to have been severely wounded. 

The soldiers were at first greatly sur- 
and then gave way to merriment. 

hey saw at once that it was the pig which 
the dog had been after, and reasoned that 
the little porker was the only occupant of 
the hole. It looked so much like a good 
= on them, that they could hardly stop 
aughing, and the sergeant who had ordered 
them to fire into the pasnage was unmerci- 
fully badgered about his bravery in attack- 
ing confederate pigs. 

his sort of talk was pleasing to us, as it 
gave us a promise of escape. As predicted 
y Robertson, the soldiers withdrew after 
a short time, and then fifteen minutes passed 
without our hearing from them. While we 
rather doubted that they would abandon the 
idea that we were concealed somewhere 
about the premises, yet, after half an hour 
had worn away in silence, Robertson sug- 
gested that he go out and see what had be- 
come of them. It lacked, then, an hour of 
daylight, as near as we could judge, and it 
was important to know whether we had a 
chance of reaching the hills before daylight, 
or whether we must remain where we were 
until another night. Exercising great cau- 
tion, Robertson made his way out of the 
stack, I following him down to the mouth of 
the passage, where I was to remain until his 
return. His idea was that the soldiers had 
gone to the house, having either abandoned 
the chase altogether, or concluded to wait 
unti: daylight before further search. 

The scout had been gone about ten min- 
utes, when I heard a shout, two, three, four 
revolver shots, and I knew that he had be- 
trayed himself. Crawling out, I ran around 
the other stack, to the corner of the barn, 
and just caught sight of men running across 
the fields in chase of Robertson. Feelin 
quite sure that he would make his escape, 
was about to steal away in the opposite di- 
rection, when two soldiers leaped out of the 
barn and shouted for me to halt. As I 
turned to run, both of them fired and shout- 
ed again. This confused me so that I ran 
toward the house, instead of leaping the 
fences and gaining the road. 

“Halt! or I will kill you! halt! halt!” 
shouted the men; but I dashed torward at 
my best pace. 

I could see the house through the dark- 
ness, and I ran toward it, half hoping that 
I might reach and mount one of the horses 
at the gate before the soldiers could come 
up. But they were swift of foot,even when 
carrying their arms, and I saw that I could 
not carry out my plan. Reaching the house 
not over four or five rods in advance, I 
turned the corner just as they fired at me 
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again, ran a few feet, and suddenly fell head 
first down the “roll-way,” to the cellar, the 
door having been left open, I did not fetch 
up until driving half-way across the cellar, 
but I struck upon a lot of cabages and 
other stuff, which the boy had gathered, and 
received no injury. I knew in a moment 
just what sort of an accident had stopped 
m fight, but had not picked myself up 
me the two soldiers ran by, shouting and 
yelling. I heard them thrashing around 
through the currant-bushes, thirty or forty 
feet away, as I got up, and | felt my way to 
the opening. It was a narrow space, with a 
single door to cover it, and, in a moment, I 
had reached over, secured the door, brought 
it down, and fastened it with the hook pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

I had escaped capture, and yet I was a 
prisoner. Waiting a moment, to see what 
would follow, 1 heard the people of the 
house moving; the two soldiers came back, 
and then they were joined by those who 
had been chasing Robertson. They were 
all standing so close to the door that I could 
hear every word spoken. 

“ Did you catch him?” shouted a voice as 
the larger body came up. 

“Catch him! we fired at him @nore than 
a dozen times, and two of us got hold of 
him, but he got away after all. The cussed 
scoundrel shot and Godly wounded Phil El- 
der. Did you start up the other?” 

The two men then went on and related 
their chase of me, and, declaring their be- 
lief that I had made good my escape, it 

ve me no little satisfaction to hear that 
the pursuit was to be abandoned. The sol- 
diers were pretty well fagged out, and, after 
doing some heavy cursing, two of the men 
were detailed to assist the wounded man to 
camp, and the others entered the house to 
secure brea'fast. 

As it was quite certain that I must kee 
my hiding-place for several hours, if not a 
day, I drew out my match-safe, struck a 
light, and took a survey of the cellar. It 
contained a bin for potatoes, running across 
one end, two large boxes, a row of shelves, 
and a barrel or two. One of the boxes, 
nearly full of apples, stood across a corner, 
and oom was space enough for me to crawl 
behind it. It was the safest place in the 
cellar, and I was not long in ensconcing my- 
self in the corner. Unless some one mount- 
ed the box, or moved it, there was little 
chance that I would be seen. 

The soldiers over my head were convers- 
ing in loud tones,and I was soon in pos- 
session of all they knew about us. My trick 
to release Robertson was exposed within 
five minutes after we left camp, but they did 
not give me the credit of being the “ officer”’ 
who ordered the sentinels away. They had 
embraced the idea that they had a traitor in 


camp, and were loud in their denunciations 
of him. 

“If you want pork and potatoes for break- 
fast, one of you men must go down cellar 
and get them.” . 

I heard Mrs. Rush speak the words, and 
the next moment a soldier appeared on the 
Stairs, with a pan in one hand; and a candle 
in the other. 1 could see him plainly from 
around the corner of my box. He prowled 
around a short time, found the vegetables, 
and took the meat from a barrel standing 
not six feet from my box. The smell of the 
apples attracted him, and he sat down the 
candle and filled his pockets from the box, 
drawing his body over so far that he must 
have seen me had it been daylight. My re- 
volver was in my hand, and | knew just 
what I should do if he was unlucky enough 
to catch sight of me. Buthe at length took 
up the candle and dish, and went up-stairs ; 
and it was something of a relief for me to 
know that there could not now exist any 
suspicion that I was concealed about the 
house. 

It was a full hour before the soldiers left, 
and it must have been ten o’clock before I 
had another call. At that time the old maid 
came down to attend to the pan of milk, and 
opened the roll-way so that the boy could 
put down more vegetables. Both of them 
worked away without the least suspicion 
that I was within ten miles of the place, and 
I had nothing to do but to rest as comfort- 
ably as possible. They referred to my case 
several times, and the boy was ungallant 
enough to assert his belief that his aunt 
had matters all arranged to become Mrs. 


Bayton. This she indignantly denied, and, 
although I would have been a powerful wit- 
ness in the boy’s favor, 1 had nothing to 


say. 
Rosh hour seemed like three as the da 
wore away, and I had nothing to do to kill 
time. It came noon, then the old clock 
struck three, four, five, and no human being 
was ever more pleased to see the shadows 
of evening. Feeling very thirsty about the 
middle of the afternoon, 1 slipped out of 
my den and drank nearly half a pan of milk. 
Just before dark, the old maid came down, 
discovered some one had been meddling, 
and went up-stairs declaring that “that 
blamed cat should not live another day.” I 
had provision handy in the shape of apples, 
and so suffered nothing from hunger. 

It was hard to wait after it was fairly 
dark, but I held my place until the old 
clock struck eight, and then I believed it 
was safe to venture out, especially as the 
family were all quiet. By the aid of a 
match, I found the roll-way without any 
trouble, and was about to unhook the decor, 
when I heard a movement above, whicn 
made me hesitate. As near as I could 
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judge, the boy went out-doors, and, in a mo- 
ment after, the women appeared at the head 
of the stairs, one with a candle, and the 
other carrying a pan. There was no chance 
for me to regain my hiding-place, and so I 
shrank back into the passage, hoping to es- 
cope detection. They passed right by me, 
filled the pan at the potato bin, and I think 
they would not have seen me at all, but for 
a remark by the old maid. I saw her peer- 
teat Ve at the dark corners, and present- 
ly heard her inquire, — 

“ Martha, do you believe in ghosts?” 

“T suppose there are such things, but I 
never saw one,” replied the woman. 

They had just started to return as she 
spoke the words, and what should the old 
maid do but dodge the candle into the roll- 
way as she came along. The light fell full 
upon me, and then came the crash. Both 
uttered screams that made my hair stand 
up; the one dropped her conti, the other 
her pan, and, in trying to reach the stairs, 
both women fell ina heap. Then there was 
a succession of yells from one, and a suc- 
cession of screams from the other, which 
would have beaten the united efforts of a 
full brass band. 

Seeing that I was discovered, I drew the 
hook, lifted up the door, and leaped out of 
the roll-way. Just as I did so, I heard the 
boy rush into the house, and also caught 
the gallop of horses in the road. Turnin 
around the house, I ran for the barn, pene 
the stacks, leaped over into the adjacent 
field, and then paused long enough to learn 
that the women were still shouting, and that 
two'or three horsemen were at the gate. 

Taking a lope for a gait, I ran the length 
of the field, and then crossed the road. 
Knowing the location of the Confederate 
camp, and having a pretty clear idea of how 
far it extended, I made my calculation to 
turn its left flank. No one had pursued me, 
and I now believed that I should have no 
further trouble in returning to the Union 
lines. As for Robertson, | believed that he 
was long since safe. As 1 was not familiar 
with the ground, and it was quite dark, I 
was forced to move slowly and with great 
caution. When, after an hour of traveling 
over rocks and up and down hills, I believed 
that I had flanked the camp, I took what | 
thought a straight course for Sheridan’s ar- 


m . 

* had.no thought that I was bewildered, 
but I soon found that such was the case. 
In turning the base of a hill, I suddenly 
came upon a camp-fire, and saw a number 
of tents not over three rods ahead of me. 
During the moment I leoked, I saw at least 
fifty soldiers moving about or lying down. 
1 had turned to retrace my steps, realizin 
that I had not traveled far enough to flan 
the camp, when I heard voices behind me. 


Through all my adventures, I had pre- 
served the gray overcoat loaned me by Mrs. 
Rush, although I had almost decided to 
leave it in the cellar, and now this was my 
only hope. There was no time to hide, even 
if there had beena place. Reaching down, 
I jerked the larger cape up over my head, 
covering my cap, and just as the soldiers 
were close at hand, I walked forward to- 
ward the camp-fire. My heart beat a great 
deal faster than usual, and I shall always be 
willing to acknowledge to a weakness of the 
legs which would have prevented me from 
running away, had I so desired. The cen- 
tral figure at the first camp-fire was one of 
the men whom I had met at Mrs. Rush’s 
two mornings before. More, he was looking 
right at me as I advanced. As I came u 
to him, he rose up, stretched out his han 
and seized my arm, 

“ See here, partner!” he exclaimed, as he 
brought me to a stand-still, “a’n’t you the 
man who wanted to trade horses with me?” 

My heart was so far up in my throat that 
I could not speak for a moment, and, during 
this time, the other soldiers came up. 

“Guess you ’re mistaken in the man,” I 
managed to reply. And, as I made a move- 
ment to go®n, he let go his hold. 

Some of the picket-soldiers were ahead of 
me, and some behind, all talking ; and I be- 

n looking fora chance to part company. 

e were getting among the tents and fires, 
and so I made a break to the left, sed a 
group of soldiers stretched around a fire, 
their blankets over them, and dumped my- 
self down on the ground. A soldier awoke, 
and swore at me for treading on his foot. 
But as I did not answer him, he fell back, 
and was soon sleeping again. 

After lying still for ten or fifteen minutes, 
I rose up on my elbow, and, taking a long 
survey, saw that every one in my neighbor- 
hood, with the exception of four men and a 
fire, was asleep. By listening a few min- 
utes, I found out, from the report of two or 
three muskets, where the advance picket 
line was. There was no one to prevent me 
from crawling off through the darkness, and 
I soon found a clear of the camp. Not 
once getting o my hands and knees, and 
exercising the caution of an Indian, I crept 
along until I knew I must be near the pick- 
ets, and then I listened. 

Ten minutes passed without my catching 
a sound to indicate where any of the men 
were stationed. Thinking that I might be 
between two of the men, stationed ten or fif- 
teen rods a I began crawling forward 


again. Coming to the bank ui the creek, I 
knew that the picket must be near me if in 
that vicinity, and I raised up behind a rock 
and peered around. 
A slight movement on the other side 
caught my ear, and I leaned over far enough 
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to see a soldier sitting on the ground with 
his back to the rock. It was in the woods, 
and quite dark, but, as I looked, I saw the 
man’s head nod up and down. He was go- 
ing to sleep. No, —after a moment he 
jerked his head up, reached for his gun, and 
then slowly gathered his legs and rose up. 
Not four feet separated us, and my head and 
shoulders were above the rock. If he saw 
me I would pull my revolver, fire on him, 
and then e a dash across the creek, 
knowing that the chances for a safe escape 
were in my favor. Would he seeme? He 
yawned, stretched, said “Ho hum!” and 
then remarked to himself, — 

“Cuss the war! I wonder if they are go- 
ing to keep this thing up for three years 
more?” 

There was no one to reply, and so he gave 
himself another shake, shouldered his gun, 
and tramped off down the crest, probably to 
have a word with his next man. When he 
was out of sight, I quietly slipped down 
the bank, crossed the stream, and, in a few 
minutes, had answered the challenge of the 
Union picket. ‘ 

I went up to Winchester bright and early 
next day, and almost the first man I saw was 
Robertson, he having flanked the camp the 
day previous. Our information was noted 


down, seemed to possess considerable value, 
and, from certain things which transpired 
that day, there was reason to believe that an 
advance against Early’s camp was set down 
for no distant day. Be that as it may, a 
_ of his force crept up and surprised the 
eft wing of the Union army at daylight next 
morning, the nineteenth, the balance made 
an attack on the centre and right, and 
“Sheridan’s Ride” was brought about. 
While we were spying Early, one of his 
spies entered the Union camp, and the 
ne attack by the mountain read result- 
ed. 
I was at Staunton one evening last fall, 
and, while eating supper, was considerably © 
annoyed by the file-like voice of a lady on 
my left. By and bya oo rose up, givin 
me a sight of her, and I declare if it was n't 
“Aunt Elsie.” She looked much older, 
there was more vinegar in her face, more 
snap-dragon in her eyes; but it was the old 
maid, and no mistake. I dared not walk up 
to the music like a man, and ask her to re- 
member our former acquaintance, but on go- 
ing out I asked the landlord concerning her, 
requesting to know if she was yet married. 
“She married!” he exclaimed, looking at 
me in amazement. “Stranger, ye don’t 


seem to be posted in Varginny politics !” 


FOLE’S SISTER. 


BY F. H. ANGIER. 


*€ TF you go down to the Ashley place, 
there is one thing you will be sure to 
do,” said Tom Barker. 
“ What is that?” I inquired. 
“ Fall in love with Rose Ashley. Every- 


body does.” 

“Then,” I replied, shaking his hand, “ you 
will see an exception in my case. I never 
fell in love in my life, and I ’m too old to be- 
gin now.” 

We were standing on the railway plat- 
form, and the train that was to take me to 
Carlingford was just moving away. I gave 
Tom’s hand a hearty squeeze, jumped on 
the car, and left him shaking his head at me 

vely as I disappeared from his view. 

I had heard of Miss Ashley’s peculiar fas- 
cinations before. All the men whom Joe 
Ashley had, from time to time, invited down 
there, had come back madly, hopelessly, 
ridiculously in love with Joe’s sister. But 
not one of them, so far as I knew, although 
there were many good fellows among them, 
had ever succeeded in making the faintest 


impression upon Miss Ashley’s heart. Cu- 
riosity to see this woman, whom all described 
as so bewilderingly beautiful, induced me at 
last to accept Joe’s oft-repeated invitation to 
ey the Christmas holidays with him, and | 

ad started for Carlingford with many eager 
anticipations, among which those of good 
dinners, good shooting, and of Miss Ash ey’s 
society were mingled in about equal propor- 
tions. 

It was nearly dark when I reached Car- 
lingford. Joe met me at the station with a 
carriage, and we drove out to Ashley Farm 
in the frosty evening air. 

“ The house was full of people,” Joe said. 

“ Langford, Whistler, Markley, and half a 
dozen other fellows that you know, are there. 
So is Miss Dalzel, little Sadie Cutler, Miss 
Clark, and Rose’s friend, Minnie Crowell. 
We'll have a jolly time.” 


“TI haven’t the least doubt of it,” I re- 
plied, “though I never was a favorite with 
the women, you know.” 


“By Jove, then, you ought to be,” said 
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Joe, “ for you ’ve got good looks, and that ’s 
what most of them principally care for. I 
don’t say that you have n’t brains too, but 
brains don’t count for much with nine girls 
out of ten, Instead of ‘beauty, brains and 
brawn,’ it is ‘beauty, brawn and money,’ 
with most of them. I will say, though, that 
Sis seems to be an exception.’ 

“Your sister Rose?” 

“Yes; and I ’m sure I don’t know what 
she is looking for. She’s had no end of of- 
fers, and has refused several ‘ beauties,’ and 
a good many of the ‘wealthies.’ Now 
there’s a fellow of brains after her, and I 
know she detests him.” 

“Who is he?” 

“His name is Carrington; a young pro- 
fessor of Greek at Harvard. I used to 
know him when he was a tutor, and asked 
him down here to spend the holidays. He 
had n’t been here two days before he was 
wild after Sis.” 

I laughed rather carelessly, and ch 
the subject. I did not intend to let Joe 
know that I was in the slightest degree in- 
oe either in Rose Ashley or her af- 
airs. 

When we reached the house, a footman 
ushered me into the drawing-room, while Joe 
stopped without to give orders as to his 
horse. The room was apparently unoccu- 
pied. A huge, high-backed easy-chair stood 
temptingly before the open fire, and it was 
not until I had approached, for warmth, 
nearer to the geni blaze, that I became 


aware of a diminutive slippered foot upon 


the fender, and of a little lady fast asleep 
among the luxurious cushions. 

I coughed, and was about beating a re- 
treat, when the foot was quickly withdrawn, 
and its owner sprang up and confronted me, 
covered with confusion and blushes. 

I am not going to describe her, for it 
would be impossible. I know that the read- 
er is already looking down this page for the 
color of her eyes and hair, and for some ac- 
count of the beauty of her face and figure ; 
but to describe Rose Ashley would be like 
cutting to pieces a beautiful picture. As 
she stood before me that moment, with the 
crimson mantling in her cheek, and her eyes 
cast down, she was the most perfect vision 
of womanly loveliness I had ever beheld. 
A vision that I would have given half I pos- 
sessed to stand and gaze upon for an hour, 
yet one which filled my breast with a certain 
resentment; for I had resolved before com- 
ing, that, happen what might, I would not be 
bewitched by Joe’s sister. 

She recovered herself instantly, and, ad- 
vancing with a bright smile, took my hand 
in both of hers. 

“This is Mr. Jenness, is it not?” she 
asked. 

There was something so frank and win- 


ning in her manner, that I did not wonder 
at the common infatuation. 

“Yes,” I replied, “and this, surely, is 
Miss Ashley.” 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I am — Joe’s sister.” 

“ Forgive me for my interruption,” I said, 
“ but it was not precisely my fault.” 

The roses came back to her cheeks, as 
ae replied, placing a chair for me by the 

re, — 

“I am very glad you awakened me, but it 
was so warm and quiet here, and I was up 
tr last night, and my book was so stu- 
pid!’ 

I seated myself for a quiet chat; but Joe 
put his head in at the door, and called me 
up-stairs to dress for dinner. Langford, 
Markley, and some other of my acquain- 
tances were in the billiard-room. 

“You ’ve seen the goddess, I suppose ?” 
said Markley, when I made my appearance. 

“The goddess? Which of them?” I 
asked 

“ Which! hy the goddess. Joe’s sis- 
ter, of course.” 

“ Oh, yes, 1’ve seen her. What of it?” 

“Look here now,” said Markley, “you 
need n’t be so infernally indifferent. You 
will be dead gone on her in less than a week. 
We all began the same way that you do, and 
there isn’t a man here that would n’t go to 
the world’s end for her now.” 

“If she is so dangerous, then,” I said, “I 
shall keep clear of her.” 

But it was a satisfaction to me, at dinner, 
to have her seated directly opposite, where 
I could look into the lustrous depths of her 
blue eyes, and watch the play of her long 
lashes, and see the dimples around her 
mouth come and go according as her mood 
became gay or grave. Rose Ashley in ani- 
mated conversation was a rare sight; and, 
when her clear, sweet voice rang out in 
laughter, her eyes danced, her white teeth 
gleamed, aud her whole face brightened ina 
manner that was irresistibly charming and 
delightful. 

But although I was determined that I 
would on no account fall in love with Joe’s 
sister, there was one point, at least, on which 
it was evident our sympathies were to meet 
on common ground, and that was her aver- 
sion to Carrington. To my intense disgust, 
he sat by her side at table. A low-browed, 
— young man, with a brooding look in 
his dark eyes, and a hand which felt, when 
I shook it, cold and clammy, like a dead 
fish. Miss Ashley seemed to have the 
most intense dislike to him, and once, when 
his hand, by accident or design, touched 
hers, she started as though he had stung 
her. As for myself, I hated him for daring 
to sit next to her, if for nothing else. 

Of the succeeding week I remember but 
little. There were frequent shooting expe- 
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ditions in the mornings, and billiards when 
there was no shooting. In the afternoons 
there were cards and other pastimes with 
the ladies in the parlor, and in the evenings, 
music, charades, and occasionally a dance. 

I saw a good deal of Miss Ashley; but I 
must confess, in my determination not to be 
brought within her spells, I rather neglected 
her. In fact, it was difficult to do otherwise, 
for Carrington was almost continually at her 
side, to say nothing of the others. I could 
readily see; and that Miss Ashley liked at- 
tention was not at all hard to perceive. In 
short, after a week’s acquaintance, I saw no 
reason to change my previous estimate of 
her, —that Joe’s sister was a wanton co- 
quette. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding all my 
philosophy, a strange thrill ran through me, 
as Miss Ashley, passing up the long stair- 
case from dinner one night, took a little dou- 
tonniére from her bosom, and dropped it at 
my feet in the hall below. It was a trifling 
act, and might mean little or nothing; but, 
as I looked at the laughing face above me, 
and stooped to pick up the flower, the 
thought came involuntarily to my mind, — 
what if I could succeed where all others had 
failed ? 

Carrington, who was behind me, sprang 
forward, and attempted to snatch my treasure 
from me. 

“ That flower is mine,” he said. 
intended for me.” 

He was a small man, and I had no diffi 
culty in holding it high above his head. 

“T beg pardon, I think not,” I replied. 

“T tell you, yes!” he exclaimed, becom- 
ing actually pale with anger. “What right 
have you to receive tokens from her?” 

“What right have you to dispute her fa- 
vors?” I ued: with a laugh. And then I 
pinned the trifle in my Catton-bels, and 
turned contemptuously away. 

Much as I detested the man before, I 
hated him now, and I resolved from that 
hour, that, whether I fell in love with Joe’s 
sister or not, Carrington, at least, should 
not have her. 

Every woman knows, that, to make a man 
fond of her, she should first make him jeal- 
ous. If that was Rose Ashley’s design in 
the beginning, it was perfected with consum- 
mate ability, and succeeded to admiration. 
Having become jealous of Carrington, it fol- 
lowed, as a matter of course, that I soon be- 
came head over ears in love with the woman 
he wanted. Yet I felt that to do so was to 
tread upon quicksand; that the charm of 
manner was but the wile of the siren; and 
that Miss Ashley could love no one so well 
as herself. 

There was a ball on the night before 
Christmas. Considerable preparation had 
been made for it. The rooms had been 


“It was 


trimmed with evergreens and 
holly, and many invitations issued. The re- 
sult was a goodly company, which filled the 
rooms almost to overflowing. Before the 
dancing began, Miss Ashley came to me 
with her card. 

“Mr. Jenness,” she said, “I have a few 
more waltzes left. Would you like to put 
your name down for one of them?” 

To clasp Rose Ashley in my arms, in the 
sweet delirium of a waltz, was a happiness 
almost too great to be resisted: yet, with an 
infatuation which now seems to me astound- 
ing, I had not only not asked her for a 
= but hesitated before accepting her 
offer. 

“ Will you give me a quadrille instead?” 
I asked. 

“ But I never dance quadrilles,” she said. 

“ That is precisely the reason | asked for 
it,” I said. “I don’t either.” 

“You shall have a quadrille and a waltz 
too,” she replied, putting my name down 
with her pencil. “Mr. Carrington is to 
have the first.” 

I smiled contemptuously. 

“You have at least one devoted admirer 
here,” I said. 

She gave a little laugh as she finished my 
name. “I have at least half a dozen,” she 
— “but five of them I don’t care a fig 
or. 

I thought of Carrington, and said bitter- 


“ Then why not accept the sixth?” 

“He has n’t asked me,” she said, with a 
pout of her red lip. “I’ve done everythin 
to make him ask me, but he won’t. I’ve 
most asked him to accept me.” 

Here was a frank admission, truly, and 
one that filled me with amazement and an- 


er. 

nc What!” I exclaimed, still with Carring- 
ton in my mind, “I always supposed you de- 
tested him as greatly as I do.” 

She looked up in my eyes a moment, with 
a dreamy, far-off look in her own, and then 
gave me a playful tap on the shoulder with 

er pencil, and was gone and lost to view in 
the crowd. 

The first dance was the Lancers. The 
second a waltz (which I danced with little 
Sadie Cutler, and during which I underwent 
the agony of seeing Miss Ashley floatin 
around the room in the embrace of Fre 
Langford). The third was Carrington’s 
quadrille. I knew that Carrington would 
not dance it, and I therefore kept him well 
in view. It was, consequently, with mingled 
feelings of rage and anxiety that I saw him 
enter the conservatory with Rose Ashley on 
his arm. And I may add, that it was with 
a devilish feeling of satisfaction, that, after 
ten minutes or so, I followed them. 


On my first entrance, the conservatory 
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appeared to be empty; but, as I strolled to- 
ward the farther end, the sound of Carring- 
ton’s voice struck my ear. Anxious and ex- 
cited beyond all endurance, I concealed 
myself behind a huge mass of tropical foli- 
age, and listened. 

“You siren!” I heard him say, with a 
passionate menace in his voice; “ for weeks 
you have been my torment, my bane, vx d 
snare. Tonight | have watched you whirl- 
ing in the arms of other men, smiling on 
other men, while they praised your fair, cru- 
el face. Shall I let you work the same evil 
to them that you have to me, and 1 know 
not how many others? You have looked 
scorn and hate on me often with those hand- 
some eyes ; you have railed at me often with 
those beautiful lips. Recall the words you 
have said, for I love you. Promise to be 
my wife.” 

“T will not!” she cried. “I have never 
given you any such hope. I never thought 
to say it, but I loathe you! I hate you!’ 

I looked out from among the leaves, and 
saw him standing regarding her with a face 
that was livid with passion. She confront- 
ed him with heaving bosom, and with tears 
of anger and excitement welling in her 
bright, wrath-enkindled eyes. 

“You will have no mercy?” he said, with 
a wild look in his white face. 

“I despise you!” she said. “ Never 
speak to me on this subject again!” 

He drew nearer to Her, as though to take 
her hand. She partly extended hers, in 
womanly pity, thinking, no doubt, that she 
had wenateh him more deeply than he had 
deserved. Suddenly, without a word, he 
struck her a fierce blow upon the face. 

In an instant, I had crashed ye, the 
intervening branches, and seized him by the 
throat. Cruel as was the mark the scound- 
rel’s hand had left upon Rose Ashley’s 
cheek, it was not so cruel as the one I made 
upon his ‘livid face as I hurled him to the 


He was on his feet again in an instant, 


and thrust his hand into his breast as 
though in search of a concealed weapon. 

But it was not a weapon, but a vial of li 
uid which he drew forth. Withouta soual, 
and quick as lightning, he hurled its terrible 
contents straight at my face. But, quick as 
he was, Joe’s sister was quicker. ith a 
wild cry, she threw her arms around my 
neck, and pressed my face down upon her 
bosom. Holding me thus, she stood and re- 
ceived the deadly, burning vitriol meant for 
me. I felt her stagger back. I heard her 
cry, a of mortal anguish, — 

“ Are: you safe? O my darling, are you 
safe?” y yo 

Yes, I was safe; but she? Raising her 
in my arms, I ran with her to the ball-room. 
A crowd was around us in an instant, but 
Carrington had already escaped. 

He was arrested a week afterward in New 
York, examined, found to be insane, and is 
now an inmate of a private asylum. Doubt- 
less the acid concealed in his breast was in- 
tended to destroy Rose Ashley’s beauty if 
his suit was rejected, but in sudden resent- 
ment he had hurled it all at me. If the first 
was his object, he succeeded only too well. 

Oh that we could have known that he was 
mad before that fatal Christmas eve ! 

And Rose? For weeks I haunted the 
door of her room, with that last agonized cry 
still ringing in my ears,—“O my darling, 
are you safe?” And when at last they ad- 
mitted me to her bedside, I felt no shock as 
I bent to kiss the shriveled lips. 

Thank God! her eyes, so deep and lus- 
trous, were saved, and turn tenderly to mine 
as I look up from this page to gaze lovingly 
into their clear depths. The soft fringe of 
lashes, the ruby redness of the lips, the 
pany tints,—all these are gone forever; 

ut dearer to me than fame or fortune, dear- 
er to me than all the world, dearer to me 
than life itself, is the poor scarred face that 
lifts itself to mine. For it gave them all for 
me, and the face is the face of my wife,— 
Joe’s sister. 


‘2 Rome many of the people will sign no 
contract on Friday. Neither will they 
light three candles, nor sit ina room where 
three candles only are lighted. In Florence 
this deep-rooted horror of certain numbers 
and days takes quite a comical form. In 
many streets and squares there is no num- 
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ber thirteen, but twelve and a half has been 
substituted, so that the numbers run twelve 
and a half and fourteen. In this ingenious 
way the dread number is done away with. 
Houses bearing the unlucky number thirteen, 
of which there are very few, rarely find any 
Italian lodgers. 
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THE NEW- YEAR'S SNOW. 


BY GUY ROSLYN. 
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“Ts clouds were copper-dyed all day, 
And struggled in each other’s way, 
Until the darkness drifted down 

To the summer-forsaken town, 


Ooms 


Said le, passing in the lane, 

“Tt will be snow,” or “’T will be rain;” 

And school-bairns, laughing in a row, 

Looked through the panes, and wished for snow. 


The swollen clouds let nothing fall, 

But gathering gloom that covered all: 
Then came the Wind, and shook his wings, 
And curled the dead leaves into rings. 


He made the shutters move and crack, 
And hurtled round tho chimney-stack ; 
Then he swept on to shako the trees, 
Until they moaned like winter seas. 


Soon he went whistling o’er the hill, 

And all the trees again stood still ; 

Then through the dark the snow came down, 
And m all the sleeping town. 


The keen stars looked out through the night, t ; head, 

And flecked the boughs with flakes of light; And round him his rich robes were spread. 

And moving clouds revealed the moon, i 

To make on earth a faery noon. At morn the bairns laughed with delight, 
To see the fields and hedges white; 

Then Winter went unto his throne, And folk said, as they hurried past, 

That with a millon diamonds shone: “Good-morning! Winter ’s come at last.” 
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‘* 7 TNCLE PAUL, what does this all 
mean?” I asked, reading aloud from 
the newspaper. “It says, — 

“« The bark Gem, arrived yesterday from 
the Pacific Ocean, has had a very long pas- 
sage, and seven of her crew are down with 
the scurvy.’” 

“ «What does it mean ?’ you ask ?” said the 
veteran whaler with a sad kind of energy in 
his tone. “Ah, boy! it’s well 1 ought to 
know what it means. I have been through 
shipwreck, capture by an enemy’s cruiser, 
storms, fights with savages, and even fam- 
ine, in the course of my wanderings; but 
the saddest and darkest time that I ever 
saw on the ocean was when the scurvy 
had hold of us, in the voyage that I was on, 
in the old Cyrus.” 


“It’s a disease, then, I suppose,” said I 
inguiring!y. 
* Ay, , and a fearful one itis. I was 


but a boy myself when in the Cyrus, but I 
shall never forget that fatal cruise on the 
Off-Shore Ground. And it was all the fault 
of the captain for not making port and tak- 
ing in fresh vegetables, as he ought to, but 
feeding us on salt provisions too long, and, 
more all, compelling us to drink bad 
water. The disease is not so common on 
board ship now-a-days, indeed, it is very 
rare that a ship arrives with her crew in 
that condition that you were reading about, 
down with scurvy. when I was 
making my earlier vo s, forty years ago, 
it wen common both. in \vhalers and in 
merchant vessels making very long pas- 


es. 

‘The early discovery ships, indeed near- 
ly all of them before the days of Cook, were 
frightfully scourged with this disease, and 
lost a great many of their men.” 

“But is there no cure for it, Uncle 
Paul?” 

“There’s no cure for it but contact with 
the land. But there are some things that 
will relieve it, or stave it off, and the chief 
among them are fruit and vegetables. 
There ’s an old saying that ‘an ounce of 

revention is worth a pound of cure,’ and it 
is especially true in respect to this dreadful 
disease. it a good stock of vegetables and 
fruits are laid in as sea stores, and properly 
used, there is no danger of scurvy on a 
cruise of ordinary length, six or seven 
months. 

“There is some little virtue in other 
things, such as vegetable acids ; and all Eng- 
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BY W. H. MACY. 


lish vessels on long voyages are required, 
by Act of Parliament, to carry lime-juice, 
and to serve it out to the men: but these 
things are looked upon as something to help 
in mepe J or keeping away the scurvy, 
rather than to cure it after it appears. If it 
once gets a good hold on a ship’s crew, 
there is no salvation but to make for the 
nearest land as fast as canvas will carry you 
there, and turn all hands ashore.” 

“Tell us the story, uncle, about your 
cruise in the Cyrus ?’ 

The old man was nothing loth, indeed he 
was always ready with a about his 
ocean adventures in | life, which I was 
at all times equally ready to hear. I did 
not, at that time, understand all the nautical 
phrases, but my own later experience at 
sea has enabled me to put his story into 
= same shape as it was when related by 

m. 

“It must have been, let me see, in the 
year 1830, that we sailed in the Cyrus for a 
sperm-whaling voyage on the Pacific. I 
had made one short cruise in a brig, whaling 
in this ocean, and I thought myself some- 
thing of a salt, though I was not yet out of 
oe teens. Daniel Brooker, who command- 
ed the Cyrus, was rather a rough man, even 
for those rough times, and had the reputa- 
tion of being mean, even in the days when 
sailors were not, as a rule, in danger of be- 
ing over-fed. But he had always been 
pretty lucky and was a crack man in the es- 
timation of his employers, the more so as 
he managed his voyages with the smallest 
Ss expense. e touched at the is- 
and of Flores, one of the Azores, and then 
proceeded on our trip round Cape Horn, 
taking two or three whaJes on the passage 
out. 

We made our voyage to the Pacific with- 
out accident, and ran down the coast, mak- 
ing our next land-fall at Payta Head on the 
coast of Peru. Here we only lay off and 
on, getting a few vegetables, but these 
amounted to nothing compared with the lib- 
eral scale of recruiting ships in these later 
days. We had no runs ashore, either, and 
instead of going to Tumbey for water, as 
we ought to have done, for no water is to be 
got at Payta, we ran for another place on 
the Peruvian coast, called Cape Pasados, 
where we dug holes in the ground but a 
short distance from the beach, and filled our 
casks with the water that flowed into these 
hasty wells. The water was quite brackish, 
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but Captain Brooker insisted that it was 
_ good enough for him, and I wouldn’t 

ispute it, for I think it was even better 
than he deserved; but it certainly was not 
fit for any decent man to drink for a steady 
beverage on a long cruise at sea. 

“ Well, we put away for the whalin 

und among the Galapagos group, an 

ere learned of the shipwreck of the Eng- 
lish whaler, Lancashire, and that her 
crew were adrift on one of the islands. 

“A few days later, we fell in with the 
Fasper, having a part of the ship-wrecked 
crew, and as none of the whalers on the 
ground wished to leave their season’s work 
to go back to the coast, the men were dis- 
tributed round, a few in each vessel. Thus 
it came about that we took in three English- 
men, and, strangest of all, a young lady. 
For, in those days, the custom of whaling 
skippers taking their wives or daughters to 
sea with them had not been heard of, and 
an. American or English woman was, in- 
deed, a strange phenomenon in Pacific 
waters. 

“Maggie Harding was the daughter of 
the captain of the Lancashire, and, being 
motherless and an only child, was, as it 
might be, alone with her father in the world. 
As his business would not allow him to stay 
on shore with her, he had taken her to sea 
with him on two or three long voyages, and 
the girl had become quite a sailor, while she 
knew very little of those things which oc- 
cupy most of the attention of young ladies 
in general, 

“She was, at the time I first knew her, 
about nineteen years old, and had come out 
as stewardess in the Lancashire. But Cap- 
tain Harding had been killed by a whale, 
leaving Maggie an orphan under these 
strange circumstances, and his mate, who 
succeeded to the command of the ship, had 
proved intemperate and reckless, and, a few 
days later, ran the ship upon a rock, where, 
as before said, she became a total loss. 

“ As we expected to make our next port 
at Valparaiso, where there was an English 
consul, it was thought best that Maggie 
should take her chance in our ship, and she 
was accordingly transferred from the Fas- 
per to the Cyrus, Captain Brooker fitting 
up avery small state-room for her use in 
the cabin, though our old craft had no very 
convenient accommodations for lady passen- 


Ss. 

ath But Maggie Harding had been used to 
roughing it, and could adapt herself to any 
circumstances, while at the same time she 
never lost her hold of a certain ladylike re- 
finement which seemed natural to her. She 
Was very intelligent, and had made the most 
of her opportunities, though her education, 
from the nature of her life, had been of a 
desultory kind. The loss of her father, the 


only near relative she had known from in- 
fancy, had been a severe shock to her, but, 
as might be expected, she had thorough] 
learned the lesson of self-reliance, and felt 
a confidence that she could fight her own 
way in the world, if she could But get back 
to — where Captain Harding had left 
some little means invested. 

“ We did not meet with much luck on the 
Galapagos cruising-ground, and the old 
man soon after determined to work to the 
westward and southward, and try our for- 
tunes on the ‘ Off-Shore Ground,’ as it was 
called, where great fares of sperm oil had 
been taken. ere we were quite success- 
ful, and as whale after whale was taken, he 
seemed to become more and more avari- 
cious, and lingered for still another and an- 
other hundred barrels, despite the remon- 
strance of Mr. Worth, the chief mate, 
who warned him of the danger of scurvy, 
dwelling especially on the fact that we were 
drinking brackish water. 

“* Oh, don’t borrow trouble,’ said the old 
man. ‘The water is good enough, and we 
can stand it well enough for a while yet. If 
we should see any signs of scurvy well 
just shove her out into the variables, and it 
don’t take long to fetch Talcahuano, or per- 
haps Caster Islands.’ 

“*But you must remember,’ suggested 
Mr. Worth, ‘that we are nearly nine months 
out from home now, and the men have had 
no run ashore.’ 

“* That’s nothing,’ returned the skipper. 
‘When I was in the old /mprovement, we 
never anchored until we were out from 
home more than a twelve-month, and 
her voyage two-thirds made.’ 

“*But you lost several of your crew on 
that same voyage, did n’t you?’ again in- 
quired Mr. Worth. 

“* Well, yes, we did lose some; but I 
guess we shall be all right this time. I 
want to stay on the ground another week, 
anyhow, and you know we’ve got a sixty 
full of potatoes in molasses that we ‘put 
ve at Flores in view of this very purpose. 

hen we need ’em we ’Il hoist out the cask 
and serve ‘em out to all hands.’ 

“*When we need ’em, you say, sir? If 
they were to do any good at all, we needed 
’em long ago. I wouldn’t give a button for 
all that they will do after the scurvy makes 
its appearance.’ 

“ Well, well, don’t borrow trouble,’ grum- 
bled the old man, as he went below. 

“*But I’m much afraid the trouble I 
dread will come to us, whether it is bor- 
rowed or not,’ muttered Mr. Worth, as he 
a his walk fore and aft the quarter 

eck. 

The next day we took a large whale,,and 
while boiling the oii, the first unmistakable 
signs of disease made their appearance. One 
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of the two Tahite Kanackas exhibited his 
gums, showing an appearance which the 
mate declared to be scorbutic, spite of the 
pretended careless of Captain Brook- 
er, and before the week had passed, two or 
three others of the crew had strange swell- 
ings of the legs, which is a symptom in 
some cases, for there is considerable differ- 
_ in the manner of first developing it- 
self. 

“The old man affected to pooh-pooh the 
whole business; but, nevertheless, when 
sun-down came, he did not order sail short- 
ened, as usual, but carried all three top-gal- 
lant sails on the southern tack. 

“TI heard Mr. Worth say to the second 
mate at the hour of relieving the watch, that 
night, — 

3 ‘We are bound for port now, sure; and 
: only hope and pray it may not be too 

ate. 

“The next morning the sixty of preserved 
potatoes was hoisted up from the after-hold, 
and the captain began to distribute them, 
a few to each man; but they were not al- 
lowed full swing at the liquor, as they would 
have desired. The tubers had been put in 
iust as they came from the earth, and then 
the cask filled up with molasses. It was 
then kept on deck with the bung-hole open 
_ until the first fermentation was over before 
being bunged up and stowed away. When 
we came to open it, several months after- 
ward, the liquid was more like dark wine 
or brandy than it was like the original mo- 
lasses. 

“It was not unpleasant to drink, and pos- 
sessed strcag alcoholic properties, so that 
if Jack could get a strong dose of it, he 
would be pretty sure to get drunk. A very 
small quantity was served out to each man, 
and we were cautioned to be very sparin 
in the use of salt meat. All that was we 
enough, as far as jt went, but Mr. Worth 
continued to shake his head dubiously, 
glancing to windward and then up at the 
Sails, as the old Cyrus went struggling on, 
sharp-hauled upon the port tack, making 
what way she could, but she was rather a 
strong sailer than a fast one, — one of those 
old ships that will go a great distance in a 
long time. 

“But the disease did not develop very 
rapidly, and two weeks passed by, during 
which there seemed to be no great increase 
of danger. 

“ There were a few more cases of swell- 
ing, and several men had discolored and 
bleeding gums; but these things, though 
they tended to produce a feeling of general 
uneasiness and anxiety, did not cause any 
immediate alarm. 

“We strove hard against anything like 
despondency, and managed to keep up our 
spirits tolerably well. The old man ordered 


the cook every night to bring up his fiddle, 
and encouraged all hands to join in the 
dance, saying that a jolly state of mind was 
worth more than the whole contents of the 
medicine chest to keep away the scurvy by 
keeping away the blues. 

“ There is, no doubt, some virtue in cheer- 
fulness, but it required more than the fiddle 
and the dance, with the potato grog thrown 
in, to save us from the dreadful conse- 
quences of Captain Brooker’s penurious- 
ness, and the reckless disregard of the obli- 
gation which belongs to every ship-master, 
to care for the lives and health of those 
under his charge. 

“ We had arrived in the latitude of Easter 
Island, and, as the wind had favored us, we 
were going to pass it without altering our 
course to make the land. Mr. Worth, pro- 
—s from the day’s observation that such 
was the fact, thought the old man must be 
mad to run so great a risk, and accordingly 
remonstrated. We were running a little 
free, with the fore-top-mast studding-sail set 
to help her, and by keeping away a little, 
might easily have got sight of the island 
that night. But Brooker had another of 
his odd fits on, and seemed determined on 
obstinacy, even at the risk of suicide. 

“*T can’t bother about Easter Island 
now,’ he added curtly. ‘I shall be up 
to the coast of Chili in a few days, and can 
take my choice of Tacahuano or Val- 
paraiso. 

“¢But we are in the variables now,’ re- 
monstrated the mate, ‘and can’t depend 
upon the weather from one hour to another. 
Suppose the wind heads us?’ 

“*Then we ’ll put back to Easter Island,’ 
returned the old man. ‘ It’ll be time enough 
to think of going there when we can’t do 
better.’ 

“* And if we get becalmed, God help us!’ 
said Mr. Worth fervently. ‘ Captain Brook- 
er, I have always made a point of respect- 
ing my superior officer, but if you keep the 
ship on this course without stopping, when 
you know there is salvation for us all under 
our lee, I shall consider you no better than 
a murderer, if such consequences follow as 
I fear. Why, Captain, are you mad? you 
may die of scurvy yourself! in which case 
it will be both murder and suicide.’ 

"ll take my clfance of that,’ Was the 
dogged reply. ‘I’m not going to bother 
with these savages, when I ’ve got a wind that 
I can go to the coast of Chili in a few days. 
Perhaps,’ he continued with a sneer, ‘ you’d 
like to call all hands together and make an 
appeal against my authority, eh?’ 

“* Indeed, I had no thought of doing any- 
thing of the kind, the mate answered, 
‘though I don’t know but that I should be 
erry in doing so. I only hope you may 

right in your judgment, and that we may 
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reach port in a few days, but I am inclined 
to fear the worst.’ 

“ T had listened anxiously to all the con- 
versation, for I we to be at the helm, 
and thé little skylight being open, voices in 
the cabin were plainly audible. I saw the 
mate come out of the companionway, and 
hold a quiet conference with Mr. Coleman, 
the second mate, near the mainmast, and 
both appeared to be very earnest, though 
their faces and gestures expressed more of 
sorrow than of anger. I heard the tones of 
a gentle, pleading voice come up at the sky- 
light, and I bent forward and listened intent- 
ly to catch the words. It was the young 

nglish girl, doing her best to shake the 
captain’s mad resolution. She told of what 
she had seen in her experience on a previ- 
ous voyage ; but the old man answered that 
this sort of thing was no news to him, for 
he had seen plenty of it himself. 

“The more reason, then, she thought, 
why he should heed the warnings of Mr. 
Worth, which she had overheard, though 
she did not, herself, profess any knowledge 
of the ship’s position, or of the chances of 
wind continuing fair to reach the coast. 
But the captain had his obstinate mood 
heavily upon him, and would take no warn- 
ing or advice. To get rid of the subject, he 
rose to go on deck. 

“« After all, Miss Harding, what do you 
care? you needn’t be afraid of the scurvy, 
for it is n’t three months since you left Tum- 
bez in the Lancashire.’ 

“*]T know it well,’ said Maggie, ‘and it is 
not for myself that I speak. I am thinkin: 
only of the lives of your own men. If 
were quite selfish I should certainly say 
nothing, for, so far as I am interested per- 
sonally, my anxiety is to: reach Valparaiso 
as quickly as possible. Your men are in 

eat danger, that I know; and you may be 
in great danger yourself.’ 

“¢] ll risk it,” he answered. ‘I’ve got 
the wind now, and I’m bound to Valparaiso. 
I can’t bother.’ 

“He came on deck and ordered the yards 
squared in a little more by the weather 
braces, so that we could get the lower stud- 
ding-sail upon her, for the wind was veering 
aft, and away sped the old Cyrus, makin 
eight knots an hour, which was wonderfu 
speed for her. 

“But a speed of eighteen knots would 
not have satisfied my impatience or quieted 
my fears, for I could not get rid of, the feel- 
ing, in common with Mr. Worth and others, 
that a fatal mistake had been made, and 
that a dreadful disaster was impending over 


us. 

“I already had a touch of the dreadful 
malady, myself, in the form of swollen and 
bleeding gums, and I thought I perceived a 

c 


of | been saved, and 


Kanacka Harry, the first man who was at- 
tacked. 

“ All the night and through the next day, 
we kept her on the same course, and the 
breeze had gradually died away until at sun- 
down it was nearly calm. We were nowa 
long way to the southeast of Easter Island, 
and our hearts sank within us at the thought 
that we had thrown away our last chance of 
relief if calms or foul wind should prevent 
us from getting on toward the coast. The 
old man looked grave, and evidently real- 
ized the fatal risk he had run, but he would 
not yet acknowledge it. But the catas- 
trophe was to begin even sooner than any 
of us had anticipated. 

“ That evening, during the first watch, a 
Randolph, the carpenter, was seized with a 
severe pain in the-chest, and one of his 
watchmates came up and called Mr. Worth, 
reporting the fact. The mate went down 
into the steerage, examined the man, and 
asked a — question or two. He went 
and brought something from the medicine 
chest in the cabin; I don’t know what it 
was, nor did he seem to think it mattered 
much what he gave the patient whom he 
knew to be doomed. The r carpenter 
continued to grow worse, beggin in his 
chest became more intense, and he was 
choking for breath. The captain was called, 
and came on deck, not in the best of hu- 
mors at being disturbed just after he had 
turned in. 

“*What is he trouble, Mr. Worth?’ he 
asked rather gruffly. 

“*The carpenter is sick, sir. Taken sud- 
denly, half an hour ago.’ 

“* Well, what ails him?’ 

“*Scurvy,’ was the answer, not loudly 
given, but in a deep, impressive tone that 
made me shiver as | overheard it. ‘ He has 
the most fatal symptoms, sir, and he won’t 
last many hours. 

“The old man came down the stee 
ladder, and we moved aside that he might 
approach the bunk and look upon the dying 
man. 

“The look was a brief one, but enough 
to satisfy him that his mate had spoken the 
truth. tie appeared to take in the whole 
situation, but, controlling himself in the 
presence of his crew, he turned and slowl 
ascended the steps again to the deck. 
foliowed near enough to hear him say, — 

“«The-carpenter ’s going, — God have 
mercy on his soul! That’s the seventeenth 
man that I have seen dying with that ac- 
cursed disease.’ 

“*The more shame,’ put in the mate, 
‘that with your experience you should have 
run the risk of killing, perhaps, seventeen 
more. Had we altered our course yester- 
day morning, one good man’s life might have 

od knows how many oth- 


ual change for the worse in the case 
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ers. A barrel of yams fresh from the soil 
would have done the business. But it’s too 
late now, and I ask your pardon, sir; it is 
no time for reproaches. There’s a little air 
stirring, but it’s coming from the southeast 
and ahead.’ 

“«Keep her before it, then, and get all 
the stern sails on her. We may be able to 
work back to the island.’ 

“ But the little breeze did not last an hour, 
before we were again becalmed. 

“We had, indeed, got into the variables, 
and those of the meanest kind, what sailors 
call the doldrums. ce 

“ The carpenter expired in great agony at 
about daylight in the morning, ts in the 
afternoon of the same day the Kanaka also 
passed away, though with different symp- 
toms, seeming to sink gradually into a 
stupor. 

“The death of these two men had the 
most dreadful effect upon all the rest who 
had begun to be more or less affected with 
the malady; and, indeed, a panic had taken 
possession of every one, fore and aft the 
ship, though it was not shown in any noisy 
outbreak. The mate did his best, by a 
great display of courage and cheerfulness, 
to neutralize the reign of terror, but the 
calms, and shifting, uncertain winds, kept us 
boxing about without gaining much on our 
course toward either place of salvation that 
we desired to reach, and there was nothing 
in store for us but death and despair. 

“The next victim was Alf Raymond, a 
Nantucket boy, and a great favorite, he hav- 
ing been seized in the same manner.as the 
carpenter, with that frightful pain in the 
chest, and seeming gradually to choke to 
death ; and the fourth was the remaining Ta- 
haitian, known on the books only as Isaac. 
Scarcely a man but was now suffering with 
scurvy in some form, though the cases dif- 
fered much in manner of outward develop- 
ment. 

“ The most valuable part of our crew now 
was composed of the English seamen from 
the wreck of the Lancashire, who were com- 
paratively fresh from port, and did not fear 
the malady, and the young girl, Maggie 
Harding, who was everywhere among the 
sick, providing such little knick-knacks as the 
ship afforded, though we boasted not much 
in the way of delicacies, cheering the most 
despondent by her words of interest, and 
doing those little things that only woman 
knows how to do, until her sweet face 
seemed to us like that of some good angel 
sent for our especial deliverance. It was 
one gleam of sunshine through the gloom 
of our sad thoughts, that this lovely girl, at 
least, was safe from the terrible fate hang- 
ing over all of us who had been so long at 

“ Deeper and deeper settled down upon 


the stricken ship and crew the dreadful at- 
mosphere of disease and mortal terror, 
which no words can describe. One day the 
fickle wind promised to waft us toward Val- 
paraiso, but the next it shifted or fell away, 
and we were trying to make our way back 
to Easter Island, but only to be again disap- 
pointed, and thus plunged deeper into des- 

ir. We had given up all show of stand- 
ing tricks at the masthead to look for 
whales, but much of the time a man was 
aloft on the lookout for a passing sail, and 
as we grew weaker, and cian less and 
less in number, that duty fell chiefly upon 
the three English seamen. 

“As often as every third or fourth day, 
the angel of death stopped and took one 
from among us. And now those who died 
were dropped into the sea with hardly a 


‘semblance of the decent rites of burial, a 


point upon which sailors are usually quite 
as scrupulous as the best of people on 
shore. Francisco and Antone, two young 
Portuguese from Flores, Jack Wiley, the 
mate’s boat-steerer, who was the giant of 
our ship’s company, generally spoken of as 
Hercules, young Squirer from Connecticut, 
and the black cook, were each successively 
passed over the side, while we, their ship- 
mates, had scarcely a tear to shed for them, 
so entirely were we absorbed with our own 
sufferings, and crazed with nervous fear. 
Now and then one would have the hardi- 
hood to ask the question, ‘Whose turn will 
come next?’ but the only answer to sucha 
uery were looks of reproach from his shud- 
ering shipmates. 

“ The potatoes from the small cask had all 
been devoured, without any perceptible 
good effect, but a part of the liquid drawn 
off from them had been taken into the cabin, 
and kept out of our reach; for now there 
was a ravenous desire in every man’s mind 
to get enough of it to make himself drunk, 
and so forget his misery. The salt provis- 
ions went begging, for some could not eat 
them, and the rest, with one solitary exce 
tion, dared not, fearing that they might 
thus hasten the progress of the disease. 

“The brackish water, filled at Cape Pa- 
sados, had become nauseating to me, Dat we 
had none better, and were forced to drink it, 
mixing it with molasses, or a dash of the 
potato grog when we could get it. 

“T have said there was one exception in 
the matter of eating salt meat, and this was 
a stout, jolly fellow from the State of Maine, 
named Tom Waldron. Tom was on eccen- 
tric, harum-scarum fellow, who did every- 
thing by contraries, and he seemed deter- 
mined to be just as cont in his treatment 
of scurvy as he had in all other matters. 
He had the meat-kid almost entirely to him- 
self now, and stuffed himself to repletion 
with the choicest cuts from the bovine ma- 
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hogany, which he called ‘old horse,’ and 
the fattest slices of salt pork he enjoyed 
with the keenest relish. 

“*]T don’t pretend that I am scurvy proof,’ 
said Tom, By any means. I may die of 
scurvy, but I vow I won’t die of starvation. 
One might as well die by the edge of the 
sword as by famine. We never got any too 
much to eat in the days when we were well, 
and now I am going to make up for lost 
time!’ 

“Yet, strange to say, this man, living in 
sheer defiance of all ie and beta all 
remonstrances, showed no symptoms of 
scurvy, and he, Mr. Worth, and the three 
English sailors from the Lanceshire, were 
the only effective men in the ship, who held 
out :o the end. 

“ And where do you think Captain Brook- 
er was all this time? Although by his ob- 
stinacy and bravado he had brought us into 
this dreadful trouble, he was, after the dan- 
ger became imminent, the most abject cow- 
ard to be found on board the Cyrus. The 
disease appeared in his lower limbs, which 
were much swollen, and after this he ceased 
to care for anything but self-preservation. 
It was really laughable to think upon it af- 
terward, though a serious matter enough at 
the time. We had a cask full of clay which 
had been brought out from home in the ship, 
as it might be wanted for repairing the try- 
works or for some other odd purpose. He 
had that cask opened, and a lot of the clay 
shoveled out into a strap-tub, anda there he 
would sit for hours at a time, with his legs 
buried up to his knees in that cold clay, 
drinking potato grog until he gozzled him- 
self into a state of drunken insensibility. 
The mate carried on the duty of the ship, 
so far as it could be said to be carried on at 
all, but we were so short handed that he 
was obliged to get the ship under easy can- 
vas, and keep her so. 

“ Toward the last of it, the only men who 
could go aloft, or do any heavy duty, were 
the three Englishmen and ‘down-east Tom,’ 
so it would not do to risk having much sail 
out. 

“ Luckily, we had no squally weather, and, 
instead of having the wind too heavy, for 
the most part we had not enough to make 
much progress. Mr. Worth had, however, 

iven up all idea of trying to work back to 
Tester Island, for the disease was now so 
advanced that it would be necessary to get 
us on shore as soon as the ship arrived, and 
this could not prudently be done among a 
people so savage and treacherous as those 
islanders were known to be. 

“And, in case of any collision, we were 
too weak to cope with an active enemy, even 
to defend our own shi He, therefore, im- 
proved every slant of wind to work her 
along to the Chilian coast, and we must 


have been, by our longitude, about half-wa’ 
between the two places, for both of whic 
we had been making false starts, while the 
old man was in a state of indecision and 
terror. When we had reached that half-way 
position, a breeze sprang up, favorable to 
our course, and it really seemed likely now 
to last. We had; the day before, dropped 
over the eleventh man of our crew, a Por- 
tuguese, called Joaquin, and several others 
were now in a very low condition. 

“ Some of the cases had begun and ended 
like that of poor Randolph, the carpenter, 
while others only showed that phase after 
the sufferer had been afflicted many da 
with swelled limbs or gums, general debili- 
ty and stupor. But as soon as the fatal 
a bps set in, the intense pain in the 
chest and choking sensation, we knew that 
the end was near at hand, and that a few 
hours, at most, would relieve the suffering 
victims. 

“ Joaquin, though a strong man, had last- 
ed only four hours after he felt the first 
twinge in his breast. We had managed to 

et the top-gallant sails set aS soon as we 
elt sure that the fair wind had set in steady 
for all day. I may say we, for I was sti 
able to crawl about and lend a helping hand 
above decks, though quite unable to climb 
above the rail. 

“ There were still fifteen souls of us alive, 
including our good ange!, Maggie Harding, 
whose sweet face, the picture of perfect 
health, shone everywhere among the sick 
and dying men. 

“One of the English seamen went to the 
mast-head, as soon as we had got everything 
trimmed, and, after carefully scanning the 
horizon around, was in the act of coming 
down again, when he turned his glance 
age, and electrified us all with the cry 

“* Sail, ho!’ 

“*Where away?’ said the first mate, 
while every man of us who was still able to 
move hurried to the braces as the cry came 
down from aloft. 

ye Right astern, sir, headed right after 
us 

“ The hope of relief had a magical effect 
upon some who, a minute before, had seen 
no prospect before them but a horrible 
death. 

‘The old man, who was now really much 
reduced, and in a dangerous state, lifted 
his legs out of the cold clay poultice, and 
asked, — 

“*Can you lower a boat, Mr. Worth, and 
pull up to Ler?’ 

“*No need of it, sir,” was the curt an- 
swer. ‘We haven’t got a full boat’s crew 
that is fit to pull to wind’ard, and the ship is 
headed right at us on z bee line. Maggie!’ 
he called down the skylight. ‘Ah, you’re a 
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jewel always!’ for the bright, quick-witted 

rl had anticipated his wish, and was com- 
ing up the cabin stairs with the ensign in 
her arms. 

“In a moment more the bunting was fly- 
ing, half-way up to the peak, union down. 

“« Because,’ said the mate, ‘ half-mast and 
union down ought to mean both death and 
distress, and we can’t make the call too ur- 


nt. 
a With this dreadful si flying, and the 
main-topsail thrown aback to the mast, there 
was no more to be done, but await the ap- 
proach of the stranger. Two of our ship- 
mates were at that moment struggling with 
the death symptoms, and it seemed that 
nothing short of a miracle could save either. 
One of these was Andrew Norton, a promis- 
ing lad from Martha’s Vineyard, who was 
ys prem in the very agonies of death ; and 

e other was Hiram Coleman, the second 
mate, as smart a young man as ever trod a 
plank, the very pride of the ship’s company, 
and beloved by all on board, not excepting 
. even Captain Brooker, so far as he was ca- 
pable of any such feeling. He had been 
seized with the pain in the chest that morn- 
ing, not half an hour before the thrilling cry 
from the mast-head. 

“Thad hobbled through from the steerage 
into the state-room of the dying man, for I 
was much attached to him, and wished to 
say a cheering word, that might help to 
stir up the spark of hope in his heart. I 
stood not upon ceremony about —s the 

oung officer’s room. I found dear little 

aggie Harding, with tear-dimmed eyes, 
standing at his bedside, and holding his 
feeble hand in hers. She seemed to me like 
some beautiful spirit sent down from aloft 
to brighten the darkness of the old whaler’s 
close cabin. I heard her trying, even 
through her sobs of distress, to speak words 
of encouragement to him who had given 
himself up to die; he clung to the little 
brown hand of his nurse, as if he could not 
bear to let it go, but must retain it, even be- 
yond the grave. 

“What a noble life was passing away! 
A quick, heavy tread came down the cabin 
stairs, and the bluff, hearty voice of the 
mate roared out, — 

“* Courage, Mr. Coleman! Where there’s 
life there’s hope! This fellow to wind- 
ward will be down alongside here within an 
hour, and I really believe he comes from 
Easter Island. Never say die my fine fel- 
low! A raw yam, fresh from the earth, 
would set you on your feet again before 
night.’ 

a That is true, sir,’ responded the sailor 


“<T know it would, for I have seen just 
such a thing done, myself. Keep up your 
courage, Mr. Coleman! Remember those 


who are dear at’ home, and, for their 
sakes,’ — 

“* Ay, and for your sake I would, too, if 
for anything in this world. Can you stay 
with me a while, or must you go to some 
other poor fellow?’ 

“There was a deepening tinge on Mag- 
gie’s cheek, at the warmth of the dying 
man’s words. But she answered him at 
once, — 

“*Yes, I can stay until the strange ship 
yl here, and God send she may bring re- 
ief. I can do no good to any one else. 
The poor boy, Andrew, is too far 

“*We will hope while life is left,’ 
the second mate. ‘Paul,’ said he to nage 
you are spared to get home, and I am not, 
you will see my mother and sister of course, 
and will tell them that Hiram did his duty 
always, and tried to be true to their teachings 
and to his own manhood.’ 

“ This was said with great difficulty, and 
my only answer was conveyed by my looks, 
and by a grasp of his weak hand, for I 
4 not trust myself in the attempt to 
speak. 

“ Checking back my feelings again, I hob- 
bled on deck, where every one of my stricken 
shipmates, excepting the two to whom death 
was so near, had assembled, gazing to wind- 
ward at the approaching ship. 

“She was coming down before the glori- 
ous breeze under a cloud of canvas, and as 
her hull loomed up distinctly, many were 
the queries and conjectures as to her name 
and character. She was a whaler, that was 
very evident from her boats, which were 
painted with a bright waist and white mould- 
ings, and was a long time out on her voyage, 
for she was deep in the water, and besides, 
as her bow rose on a swell, the copper 
showed dark patches, indicating breaks in 
the smooth surface, the result of, at least, 
three years’ wear and tear. She must have 
been making at least seven or eight knots of 
speed, and yet how long it seemed to us mis- 
erable wretches in our impatience ! 

“Captain Brooker had mustered up suf- 
ficient resolution now to take his trumpet 
and his station at the taffrail, as became the 
commander ; and Mr. Worth, as became the 
subordinate, had fallen into his proper place 
under the captain’s lee. 

“ Nearer and nearer the stranger hauled 
in her studding sails, still steering direct for 
our main-mast, as if he intended to run us 
down. 

“Groups of eager men were to be seen on 
her bow, and even up in her rigging, impa- 
tient to detect, by some sign, the cause of 
our distress; and the skipper was to be 
seen in the head of the quarter-boat, direct- 
ing the helmsman by the waves of his trum- 
pet in the air. Some one was seen to run 
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forward with a spyglass, and bring it to bear 
upon us, then run back and report to the 
captain. They had found out who we were, 
for our ship’s name was lettered on her 
quarter ; but we had, as yet, no such advan- 
tage as respected the stranger. As she 
sheered from her course to pass clear of our 
stern, the hail came across the water loud 
and clear, — 

“*How are you, Brooker? what’s the 
matter ?’ 

“* Scurvy,’ answered the old man, but so 
faintly that the sound would n’t go wind- 
ward at all. 

“*Here, Mr. Worth, take the trumpet.’ 

“The mate seized the brass tube, jum 
upon the taffrail, and sent forth the word in 
a tone that might have been heard above 
the howling of a hurricane. 

Scurvy Half the crew dead, and the 
rest dying! Have you got anything that’ll 
help us? 

“* Yes, plenty of yams. 
Easter Island.’ - 

“*Who is it?’ the mate now asked. 

“*Bartlett! The Cicero of New Bed- 
ford. Bound to Valparaiso and home.’ 

“*God bless you, Captain Bartlett!’ was 
the reply. 

“But the mate’s speech was half choked 
with emotion. Then, with an effort, he 
cleared it again. 

“*We can’t man a boat! Come to us! 
Come quick, and you may save some lives ! 
Every minute is an hour!’ 

“* Ay, ay!’ were the words borne back 
over the waters; and, as the Cicero rounded 
to close under our lee, her quarter-boat was 
dropping into the water ere her main-top- 
sail had yet taken aback, while an eager 
crew of strong men, and a heavy shower of 
yams and sweet potatoes, were dropping 
into the boat as she went over the side. 
few long and lusty strokes shot her along- 
side the Cyrus, and the strangers were wel- 
comed with tears and blessings, as if they 
had indeed been angels from heaven. 

“ The vegetables were tossed on our deck, 
and the boat sent back to bring more. A 
moment was sufficient to cut and scrape a 
yam, for our first care must be for the dying 
men. 

“‘TIt is too late to save little Andrew,’ 
said Maggie. ‘He must die; but this may 
possibly save Mr. Coleman;’ and she hur- 
ried down to attend to it herself. 

“The poor boy, Norton, was then in the 
very agonies of death, and the touch of the 
fresh, earthy root to his lips only caused a 
convulsive shudder, and then all was over. 
He was, as we had supposed, too far gone 
to stand the re-action. 

“But Andrew Norton was the twelfth, 
and last, victim of that infernal malady, the 
scurvy. The greatest caution had to be 
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used in the case of the nee second mate, 
and the struggles between the disease and 
the remedy were fearful ones. He seemed 
for a short time to hang suspended between 
life and death, while the brave English girl, 
‘with her heart in her mouth,’ as the saying 
is, watched over him and listened to every 
breath he drew. 

“ But nature, aided by the powerful reme- 
dy and careful nursing, triumphed. He was 
saved, and within twenty-four hours he was 
upon his feet again, as Mr. Worth had pre- 
dicted. The yams and sweet potatoes op- 
erated like magic upon the rest of us, and 
before we made the Chilian coast every man 
was either well or convalescent. Captain 
Bartlett kept in company with us, supplyin 
us with an abundance of vegetables, an 
also sending on board a stock of water that 
was fit to drink, for he believed, as I do, that 
the brackish water from Cape Pasados was 
no better than poison to our systems. 

“ On our arrival at Valparaiso, the British ° 
consul took charge of the orphan girl, and 
got her a passage in a ship of her own coun- 
try, just about to sail. She left the Cyrus 
with the prayers and blessings of all, and 
followed by a round of cheers as the boat 

ulled away for the English merchantman, 
in which she was to make her voyage round 
Cape Horn. 

“Mr. Coleman, during the rest of the 
cruise, appeared to have something on his 
mind, but he was as smart, and as true to 
all his duties as ever, and, if there was a 
change in the man, it was, if possible, a 
change for the better. He went out mate 
of the Cyrus on her next voyage with Cap- 
tain Worth. 

* Daniel Brooker took the Ca/o, and, not- 
withstanding the dreadful experience through 
which he had passed, he filled his casks 
with bad water again, rather than anchor his 
ship in Tumbez, and, a few days before the 
ship entered her next port, he himself died 
of the scurvy, being the first and only vic- 
tim, as the arrival was just in time to save 
all the rest who were sick.” 

“But, Uncle Paul, whatever became of 
Maggie Harding?” I asked. 

“Surely you know Aunt Margaret Cole- 
man at the North Shore? The dear, moth- 
erly woman, who is still so handsome, de- 
spite the gray hairs which seem a crown of 
honor upon her head? Hiram never lost 
sight of her whom he loved so well ; and, as 
soon as he was sure of commanding his 
own ship, he went out to England, and 
brought her home as his wife. 

“ Their children are all grown up, and Hi- 
ram is at sea on his last voyage, for he has 
enough to retire upon. e is a whole- 


souled man to sail with, and, Ill venture to 
say, will never let any of his men die with 
the scurvy.” 
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THE MASTER OF 


BY PETER 


CHAPTER I. 


youallalone,mydear? I thought 
perhaps that you would be, sol did 
not stay late; although, really, 1 was reluc- 
tant to come away from the stream, for the 
fish were rising splendidly.” And Doctor 
Waldron carefully deposited his rod in the 
corner, and laid aside his hat, on which, and 
the numerous “ casts of flies” wound round 
it, the rain-drops of an April evening were 
glistening. 
The lady addressed, who had, perhaps, 


been too much absorbed in her contempla-. 


tion of the darkening landscape to notice her 
husband’s entrance, with a weary iittle sigh 
withdrew from the casement, and turned her 
face toward him. It was a handsome face 
still, and, although the first freshness of 
youth was long since past, time had dealt so 
tenderly with Mrs. Waldron, that now, in her 
fifth decade, she yet retained many of the 
charms which in early womanhood had 
made her a reigning belle. 

“Iam sorry that you should have deem- 
ed it worth while to hurry home on my ac- 
count,” said Mrs. Waldron. “I am accus- 
tomed to be alone.” 

Cold as were the words, the tone in which 
they were uttered was even colder; and, 
used as he was to his wife’s varying moods, 
a shadow of pain pasaed over Stephen Wal- 
dron’s features. 

“] should scarcely have thongnt that you 
would have found it very enjoyable amongst 
those dismal mountains in such weather,” 
resumed the lady, with an affected shiver ; 
“ but every one to his own taste. Have you 
met with good sport?” 

The stereotyped question was asked in a 
calmly indifferent way, and she would not 
have troubled if he had not answered. But 
the doctor’s face brightened up wonderfully 
at even this poor show of interest in his fa- 
vorite pastime, and he hastened to display 
the contents of his creel. 

“ Look there, my dear. Is it not a capital 
basket, considering how short a time I was 
at it?” he said eagerly. “Just notice that 
fellow on the top. He is one of the best I 
have had this season; and you should have 
seen what a fight he made of it.” 

Mrs. Waldron’s eyes rested for an in- 
stant on the rewara of her husband’s skill; 
rested so coldly that they might have been 
the commonest fish extracted from some 


muddy pond, instead of the symmetrical, 
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spotted treasures of a clear, rapidly rushing 
elsh mountain-stream. 

“ Are they not beauties?” asked the doc- | 
tor, drawing aside one or two stray branches 
pe the dainty bed of fern on which they rest- 
e 


“Oh, yes, they are very nice!” was the 
rejoinder, followed by the practical query of 
“What do you propose to do with them all? 
I suppose you do not want them dressed? 
— had trout yesterday and the day be- 
ore. 

“No, my dear, I don’t think that we will 
keep these. I have some news for you. 
Sir Maurice Gwynne is coming home; I 
thought of sending them up to the Abbey. 
I suppose he will not stop my leave, thou 
under the impression that I am too good a 
hand,” added the doctor doubtfully. 

“Sir Maurice really coming home at 
last?” echoed the lady, ignoring the latter 
part of his speech. 

“Yes. He is expected this evening,” an- 
swered the doctor. “They say he is com- 
ing to the Abbey to stop.” » 

“Indeed!” rejoined his wife, with the 
slightest uprising of her shapely shoulders. 
“Tam sure I sincerely pity him. There is 
no need to look so astonished, Stephen. I 
pity any one who is condemned to live in 
this dismal place. It always seems to me 
as if those dreary mountains cut Coom-Cry- 
nant off from all the rest of the world, and 
from everything which makes life enjoyable. 
Of course I do not expect you to see it in the 
same light,” she went on, with a sarcastic 
inflection in her voice. “I am well aware 
that it is a capital place for fishing, but that 
is not the only thing worth living ior.” 

Doctor Waldron stole a furtive glance at 
his wife’s face, and what he saw there warn- 
ed him that, although not inclined to accept 
this proposition, it would be wiser not to re- 
fuse it. Softly whistling under his breath, 
which was a habit he had of consoling him- 
self when suffering from his wife’s ascerbity, 
the doctor walked to the window, and gazed 
forth; and, as his eyes rested on the land- 
scape before him, he could scarcely find it 
in his nature-loving heart to think hardly of 
Coom-Crynant. True, it was wild and rug- 

ed enough,—wild and rugged even for 

orth Wales,—yet there was a glorious 
picturesqueness about those encircling 
mountains that Mrs. Waldron so condemn- 
ed, which, ever changing with every change 
of sky, was yet grand and beautiful always. 
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Stikingly beautiful was Coom-Crynant on 
this April evening, the purpling shadows of 
the landscape fading away in a sweet myste- 
rious softness born of the coming night, the 
outlines of the distant mountains blending 
with the sky, and losing themselves, save 
where, at one point, they cut clearly against 
the rising moon, quietly stealing upward un- 
til she marked, as with a flickering line of 
sparkling silver, the foaming course of the 
river from which the little township took its 
name. 

A charming spot enough was Coom-Cry- 
nant, a paradise to the artist or the angler; 
but, with a so abominably 
healthy as to produce but few patients, and 
those scattered at long distances, and not 
too complaisant in the matter of payment, it 
was not the most desirable location for a 
pears doctor with but a scanty income 
apart from his practice. 

A few moments of silence, broken at 
length by Mrs. Waldron’s voice. 

“ Do you think, Stephen, that Sir Maurice 
Gwynne’s coming to reside here will make 
much difference to us?” 

“ Well, it will make us a trifle more lively, 
eecrige Jane. One more person to know 

side the rector, who at present constitutes 
the ‘society’ which you miss, That is,” he 
added doubtfully, “if Sir Maurice Gwynne 
is not above visiting a poor man.” 

Mrs. Waldron cast a disparaging glance 
around the room, which, whilst it gave token 
of taste and refinement, still mutely pro- 
claimed that fortune made not her dwelling 
there. 

“1 do not suppose that a baronet witha 
rent-roll of I don’t know how many thou- 
sands a year would care to come here much, 
where there is not a decent room to receive 
him in. But I was not thinking of that. I 
meant, is his coming likely to bring you any 
more practice ?” 

“Tam afraid not,” answered the doctor. 
“You see, Sir Maurice, who was only an In- 
dian officer before this estate came uncx- 
pectedly to him, is a man of plain habits and 
simple tastes, and he will keep but a very 
small establishment at the Abbey. I fan- 
cy” —with a sigh—‘“that we must never 
do much more than we are at present doing 
in Coom-Crynant. It is a magnificent place, 
and there could not be better fishing ” — 

“ Do not talk to me of your perpetual fish- 
ing!” she interrupted with impatience. 
“We cannot live upon fish and mountains.” 

“Well, no, my love,” he assented with a 
feeble smile, as if in deprecation of his own 
small joke, “or no one need starve in Coom- 
fitting subject for | 

“it is hardly a fitting subject evity, 
was Mrs. Waldron’s pn on this. 
“Something must be done, and done soon. 
Our daughter — our ing Isabelle —is 


coming home for at midsummer ; and, 
after the money that has been spent upon 
her education, it is absurd to think that we 
must go on living in this humdrum way.. 
We must keep more of an establishment, 
and get to know some of our neighbors.” 

“It would be pleasanter, perhaps,” said 
the doctor dryly ; “ only there are certain dif- 
ficulties to contend with, such as your next- 
door neighbor living six or eight miles off.” 

“ Then, as.I have said before, we must set 
up a carriage,” declared Mrs. Waldron with 
decision. “ After all, it would not cost so 
very much.” 

“My dear Jane,” answered the doctor 
wearily, as one returning to an unpleasant 
topic, yet with a certain firmness in his tone, 
at which Mrs. Waldron frowned; “we have 
discussed this before, and it really is out of 
the question, At present we can just keep 
out of debt, no more. The luxuries you 
speak of we cannot afford.” 

“Then I am sure, if our means are so 
straitened,” retorted the lady, “ you have no 
business to be burdened with other people’s 
children. Charity begins at home, and” — 

“ Hush, Jane!” interrupted Doctor Wal- 
dron, almost sternly. “Pray do not let us 
discuss this. Ethel is the orphan of my 
dearest, truest friend. Would that he were 
alive now! Iam doing no more for his than 
he would have done for mine had 1 been 
taken first. His dying breath commended 
her to my care, and 1’ll keep my word to 
Walter Emerson.” 

“Oh, no doubt!” rejoined his wife with a 
sneer. ‘“ You seem capable of any romantic 
folly. But what I am saying is as much for 
Ethel’s good as ours. She is nearly twenty, 
and it is time that she was placed out to do 
something for herself. For many years she 
has been a burden on you.” 

“Which I have never felt,” he put in. 

“ Perhaps not; but I have,” she rejoined. 

“ Not now, not now !” said the doctor, and 
a warning finger checked his wife’s words ; 
and then there was a quick, light step heard 
approaching, the door opened to give admis- 
sion to a slight, girlish form, and Ethel Em- 
erson stood before them. 

Mrs. Waldron gave a slight start of sur- 
prise at her sudden entrance, a mute protes- 
tation against the girl’s brisk activity. For 
in all her movements Ethel was free and 
impetuous as the winds that swept the 
mountains over which her feet were never 
weary of roaming. But ually, as her 
vision took in the figure before her, unno- 
ticed at first in the dusk of the room, the 
lady’s surprise merged into displeasure, and 
there was an unpleasant ring in the voice 
which inquired, — 

“Why, Ethel, child, where have you been 
so late that you should come home in this 
guise? Do you know that your hair is al] 
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down, and your hat flying off your head? 
And, yes, positively” — touching the girl’s 
dress with one dainty finger —“ your skirts 
are soaking wet!” 

Ethel laughed a merry, ringing laugh, 
which, because of the elder lady’s horror- 
stricken face, she found it impossible to 
press. 

“It is nothing,” she declared carelessly. 
“T was awkward, and tumbled into the wa- 
ter. O uncle,” for such was the doctor’s ap- 
pellation by his wish, “what lovely fish! 
And only to think that I was not with you! 
I rambled ever so far, thinking that I should 
find you fishing on the Bryn-Glas; and then 
night was coming on, and in crossing the 
stream my foot slipped ; and, really,” with a 
comical glance at her wet garments, “I 
think I am just a trifle damp.” 

“Never mind, my dear,” said the doctor. 
“But make haste and change your things, 
and there will be no harm done. 

“ Excuse me,” interrupted Mrs. Waldron, 
with frigid ae. “but I think there is a 

t deal of harm done. It is, in my opin- 
ion, most unseemly conduct for a young lady 
to race over these mountains, alone and un- 
attended, at all hours. You wil) suffer for it 
some day. Will get attacked and robbed, 
perhaps murdered, by some of the half-sav- 
age peasantry.” 

At this dismal prophecy the girl laughed 

in. There was something ludicrous in 
the idea of the natives harming her. In 
their cottages she was well known, being ev- 
er ready to do what she could to relieve 
want or ease pain. True, her purse was 
limited enough ; but her bright and winsome 
presence was like a ray of sunshine in their 
humble homesteads, and the poor, who do 
not always value sympathy for what it 
brings, loved her accordingly. Many were 
the guttural blessings invoked: upon her 
head, and many amongst those rough but 
true-hearted mountain-dwellers would have 
risked life and limb for this gentle “ daugh- 
ter of the Sassenachs.” 

“I beg your pardon for laughing, Mrs. 
Waldron,” she said at length; “but it is so 
funny to think of any one hurting me. No 
stranger ever come here, and I am acquaint- 
ed with all the natives.” 

“ Which in my opinion is nothing to be 
proud of. Thank goodness, I know none of 
them !” rejoined the lady severely. “I hope, 
Ethel, that when Isabelle comes home you 
will endeavor to mould yourself a little by 
her, to restrain your wild nature, and be 
more composed, more ladylike.” 

The bright look died out of the smilin 
face; but in the gathering gloom Mrs. Wal- 
dron saw not the girl’s little grimace of dis- 
like. Ethel looked torward with anything 
but delight to the return of this young lady, 
fresh from a fashionable ing-school, 


and full of graces and accomplishments as 
out of place at Coom-Crynant as were Isa- 
belle Waldron’s showy dress and last new 
Paris mode amidst the rocks and tarns, and 
all the wild, glorious beauty of nature. 

“ Come, come, Ethel ! i cannot have you 
loitering in your wet things,” interposed the 
doctor. “That is the way people take 
cold.” And with a gentie hand he turned 
her to the door. ‘ 

But at the same instant there was a vigo- 
rous pull at the bell. A quick, impatient 
voice sounded outside, and then was heard 
approaching the room. 

“ What a dolt that Jenny is,” muttered the 
lady of the house under her breath, “ show- 
ing people in here, and you, Ethel, in that 
disgraceful plight! There, 1 suppose it is 
our usual class of caller, — some clumping 
farmer whose wife is taken ill.” 

The door was swung open, and revealed, 
certainly not a clumping farmer, but a tall, 
soldierly man, followed by the voice of Mrs. 
Waldron’s hand-maiden, hushed and rever- 
ential, announcing, — 

“ Sir Maurice Gwynne!” 

With incoherent apologies Mrs. Waldron 
sprang to her feet and rang for candles. 
This was indeed a nice way to receive the 
new lord of the manor, owner of all the land 
for‘many a mile! But Sir Maurice, easy 
and unembarrassed, stepped into the room, 
and, as he removed his hat, the firelight 
flickered on a sunburnt face, not positively 
handsome, but refined, with well-cut feat- 
ures, wearing about the lower portion a se- 
vere, almost stern expression, contradicted 
by a kindly light in the clear, searching 
eyes. 

“ Sir Maurice Gwynne,” said the doctor, 
advancing. 

“ Well, I suppose so,” answered the baro- 
net, with a careless laugh, “so every one 
about here will have it; but I am so new to 
the title that it seems almost strange to me. 
I must crave your pardon for my abrupt in- 
trusion,” — with a bow toward the ladies, 
one of whom was trying to conceal herself 
behind the doctor,— “but my mission is 
rather urgent. There has been an accident 
at Abermaig, at the station. Nay, do not let 
me alarm you,”—in answer to an ejacula- 
lation of distress from Ethel—‘“it is noth- 
ing very serious. The porter there has had 
his hand badly crushed, and, as the carriage 
was waiting for me, I thought it would save 
time if I hastened on to you, and sent you 
back in it.” 

“Certainly,” rejoined Doctor Waldron, 
stowing away one or two cases of instru- 
ments in his capacious pockets as he spoke. 
“1 will cheerfully avail myself of your kind- 
ness. But it is three miles from here to 
Crynant Abbey. How will you manage , 
yourself, Sir Maurice?” 
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“Oh, there is but little difficulty about 
that, doctor!” he responded lightly. “The 
legs that used to belong to poor Captain 
Gwynne have had to do a lot of marching 
for that individual. I must not allow them 
too much rest now, because they are the 
property of Sir Maurice,” with a smiling 
stress upon the title. “You must not let 
me detain you, doctor; and so you will per- 
mit me to wish you all a good-evening.” 

“It is really most !” burst forth 
Mrs. Waldron, as the visitor’s firm, elastic 
step echoed in the distance. “The idea 
of his finding us like this, all in darkness, 
and Ethel in that state!” 

“1 do not think he had time to notice me,” 
said Ethel, as she made her escape. 

But in this supposition that Young lady 
was quite wrong. The eyes of Sir Maurice 
Gwynne were very quick, and but little es- 
caped their notice. And they had rested 
with a strange admiration on the sweet face 
and supple form, on which the firelight 
seemed to gleam lovingly, albeit the said 
face was framed in a mass of disheveled 
sunny brown tresses, and the eful figure 
draped in garments “ just a trifle damp.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


The many comments and mutual congrat- 
ulations on the new heir’s coming to reside 
on the estate, wherewith the humble dwell- 
ers of Coom-Crynant had regaled them- 
selves, were over. In the dearth of news 
. from the outer world, prevailing in that iso- 
lated spot, they had made the most of it. 
But the excitement contingent on so great 
an event could not Jast forever, and so a 
week passed by and the village settled down 
to its customary wong ey It seemed a 
matter of course now, that Sir Maurice, who 
was as kven an angler as the doctor himself, 
should be seen with his rod slung over his 
shoulder, and his creel by his side, taking 
his way to the sparkling streams; and the 
peasantry, who entertained the utmost rev- 
erence for a scion of the old stock, however 
distant, were jubilant when they heard his 
frank, careless voice returning their saluta- 
tions in those gutturals so dear to the heart 
of the Cymri. 

To Sir Maurice Gwynne himself nothing 
seemed more delightful than his location 
amongst these wild hills. Perhaps it was 
the utter change from the life to which he 
had been accustomed which enhanced the 
charm. The contrast was so great between 
the verdure of heather-clad moor and moun- 
tain, with their soft, wooing atmosphere, and 
the parching air and sun-dried soil of India. 

“lam indeed a fortunate man,” said Sir 
Maurice to himself, as, after a long mornin 
spent in his favorite pursuit, he laid his 


against a huge boulder, and sat 1.'mself 
down for a few minutes’ rest. “Yes, .ruly 
the lines have fallen unto me in pleas.nt 
places.” And the baronet gave utterance i» 
a sigh of complete and perfect contentment. 

It was a charming haven of peace and qui- 
etude, where, in indolent repose, he had 
thrown himself upon the crisp, verdant turf. 
His resting-place overhung a deep, sequest- 
ered mountain-tarn, the blue depths of which 
were flecked here and there by the reflec- 
tions of the gently sailing clouds, whilst far 
away he could trace the course of the brawl- 
ing, rushing stream, the devious course of 
which he had followed, until it was lost 
amidst the gray distance of the hills lying so 
tranquilly under the bright sky. 

Presently there was a sound of splashing 
water beneath, and the echoing rocks gave 
back some little petulant ejaculations in a 
sweet, girlish voice. 

Sir Maurice Gwynne sprang to his feet, 
and stole softly to the edge of the juttin 
rock, and peeped over. On the bosom o 
the lake a woman’s straw hat was floating, 
gradually drifting farther from land, and at 
the margin was a young girl, her face wear- 
ing a comical expression of amused vexa- 
tion, divested of her boots and stockings, 
striving to recover it from the waters. Her 
bare feet gleamed fair and white as she 
daintily picked her way amidst the golden 
pebbles ; and, as he gazed, again through the 
young man’s heart throbbod that strange, 
mysterious thrill which he had felt at his 
first meeting with Ethel Emerson. Only an 
instant his eyes dwelt on the scene, and 
then, with the innate delicacy of a gentle- 
man, he turned to retire unobserved. 

Alas! not heeding where he stepped, he 
placed his foot upon his favorite rod, and 
through the still air came a resounding snap 
that told of its destruction, ielionelt bya 
little cry of dismayed suspicion from Ethel. 
And then there was a tremendous splashin 
of water, as she fled to the shore; and, 
heedless where she stepped, a jagged frag- 
ment of stone inflicted a cruel cut upon one 
tender foot, which, in her haste and confu- 
sion, she did not even notice. The hat was 
far away by now, borne before the wind, and 
gently fluttering its ribbons as if vidding 
arewell to its mistress, whose fingers surely 
never assisted her with such nervous speed 
before with stockings and dainty balmoral 
boots. Mcanwhile, the author of the mis- 
chief made his way toward her, but by a cir- 
cuitous path, so that she had somewhat re- 
covered her composure when they met. 

“I fear that 1 have been unfortunate 
enough to startle you,” he said. “May I 
ask your forgiveness ?” 

His accents were gravely courteous, as he 
stood bare-headed before her. And Ethel, 
blushing furiously to the tips of her little 
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shell-like ears, tried to answer him in the 
same tone. But, in her abashed timidity, 
the words she wanted would not come ; and, 
at length, losing all sense of dignity, in her 
keen idea of the ludicrous, she broke forth 
into a peal of rippling laughter. A laughter 
so contagious in its joyous, frank gayety, 
that he could not but join her. 

“I ought not to be making merry,” he 
said at length, “at the results of my own in- 
trusion. But I fear that I am bound to 
show myself today in an unfavorable light. 
1 can at least repair a portion of my fault by 
restoring to you the truant.” 

As Sir Maurice spoke, he pointed to the 
miserable hat; and, without waiting for her 
reply, stepped boldly into the water. Her 
voice arrested him. 

“ Nay, you cannot reach it. Come back, 
I beg of you, Sir Maurice Gwynne, come 
back!” And then, as he stopped, irreso- 
lute, “ You do not know your danger,” she 
added earnestly. “The lake is shallow but 
a few feet from the shore, and then shelves 
off without any warning to a great depth.” 

“Then I must leave the runaway to its 
fate,” he rejoined. “First, because I must 
obey you, and, secondly, because I cannot 
swim. You called me by my name,” he add- 
ed, regaining her side. “I hardly dared 
to hope that you would remember me.” 

“That is not very remarkable,” she an- 
swered demurely. “We see so few stran- 

rs at Coom-Crynant” — 

“ That they are taken an abnormal inter- 
est in when they do come,” he put in quietly. 
“TI cannot be too thankful for the existing 
state of affairs? with a grateful bow. “But 
I would hope not to remain a stranger, 
though unwi ling to forfeit any of the stran- 

r’s privileges.” Then Sir Maurice added 
fight! , “I suppose social forms, customs, 
and observances may not be neglected even 
here, amidst all this wild grandeur of na- 
ture; yet I fear that I am transgressing 
against them all in thus trespassing on your 
presence. I ought, doubtless, to make my 
obeisance, and retire; but I do not like to 
leave you amidst all this solitude, Miss Wal- 
dron.’ 

“ My name is not Waldron,” she said. 

“I beg your on for my mistake,” he 
rejoined. “But,” smiling, “ you have an un- 
fair advantage over me, Miss”— And 
he paused so markedly that she had no re- 
source but to fill in the gap. 

“My name is Emerson.” 

“Thank you.” And he thought to him- 
self, “ I am glad that she is not the daughter 
of that fussy old woman,” which was his 
mental and irreverent designation for the 
doctor’s wife. “ May we not consider that 
we have been saree | introduced?” he 
went on. “I can hardly leave you to find 
your way so far from home alone.” 


“Thank you, Sir Maurice,” she answered 
quietly; “but you must not suffer me to 
take you from your sport,” with a wave of 
her hand to where and fishing-creel re- 
posed upon the sward. 

“Nay, my angling is over for today,” he 
told her. “My rod is broken and useless, 
And, were it not so, I could not run the 
chance of letting you be lost amidst the 
wild hills.” 

“In that you show yourself a stranger,” 
with the merest emphasis upon the word. 
“TI know every stream and pool and hol- 
low, every mountain-pass and track, around 
us. You need not fear for my being lost, 
Sir Maurice.” 

The young man caught a glimpse of her 
composed face,—composed enough out- 
wardly, —. her heart was throbbing 
within, —and he detected a calm dignity in 
the words which must not be gainsaid. 

“T understand you,” he said a trifle stiffly. 
“T must ask your pardon for intruding on 
you so long, Miss Emerson, and wish you a 
good-day.” 

Sir Maurice bowed low, and turned away. 
But, looking back, he saw that his late com- 
panion was limping painfully; and, in an- 
swer toa low moan of distress, he was again 
at her side. 

“1 fear I was unwise just now in my refu- 
sal of your escort, and, perhaps, a little un- 

cious,” with a not displeased glance at 

is anxious face. “I find that I can hardly 
get on by myself; 1 have hurt my foot rather 
diy. Are you sure that I am not encroach- 
ing on your kindness?” with a winning little 
smile. 

Sir Maurice Gwynne’s pulses were beat- 
ing wildly ; beating as in his forty odd years 
of life they had never beaten before, and he 
said a great deal in reply, the gist of it all 
being that he should only be too happy to 
accompany her any amaber of miles. But 
when, with a pitying look at her distress, he 
suggested fetching a carriage, she laughed 
gleefully. 

“Sir Maurice, 
But I suppose it is natural for a stranger,” 
with a sly little glance from the demure eyes 
which went right through the stranger’s 
heart. “What carriage, or anything upon 
wheels, could come over Moel Dhu No, 
sir, 1 am not going to ride that way either, 
thank you all the same;” for Sir Maurice 
had made a suggestive movement of his 
strong arms, with some intention of snatch- 
ing up the little frail specimin of humanity 
before him, and bearing her bodily across 
hill and moor. 

“ There — I will lean, if you will allow me, 
on your arm —so— I hope you will not find 
my weight trouble you,” anxiously, as if she 
had been a giantess, “and I shall reach 
home easily enough. This way, if you 
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please ; right over the hill, and through the 
pass of Llyn Eslyn.” 

It was a long way. In his heart the 
young man found it all too short, and the 
shades of evening were coming down on 
Coom-Crynant as they wended their way to 
the house. 


Sir Maurice Gwynne did not neglect the 
opportunity which fortune had thrown in 
his way of improving his acquaintance with 
the doctor’s fair ward. The wounded foot 
furnished him with a good excuse for calling 
to ask after its welfare. And day after day 
found him making all due inquiries, until— 
for the hurt was never very serious — it was 
so completely healed that it would have 
been a farce to feign that as a motive for his 
visits. But by that time the baronet and 
Doctor Waldron were fast friends, united to- 
gether in the closest bonds of angling frater- 
nity. Mrs. Waldron, too, whose vanity was 
much flattered by her visitor’s well-assumed 
respectful deference, commenced to see 
fishing in a more favorable light, since it 
furthered her acquaintance with the wealthy 
youngman. The doctor himself was simply 
delighted with Sir Maurice, and they would 
be together for hours, smoking and chatting 
over past exploits, and discussing the re- 
spective merits of blue duns, red and black 
Palmers, March browns, and all the number- 
less whims and fancies which are a part of 
the genuine creed. 

And Ethel? Well, she was very happy 
to sit and listen to it all, and occasionally to 
chime in, changing the duet toa trio. For 
she was quite au fait in the subject; and 
the artificial flies which filled the book the 
doctor was so fond of displaying were near- 
ly all the work of her own delicate fingers. 
And, of course, when scheming Sir Maurice 
knew it, he was seized directly with a desire 
to learn the art; and then, in obedience to 
the doctor’s wish, nothing loath, either, 
Ethel could but volunteer to teach him. 
During his instruction Sir Maurice learned 
another lesson; that lesson which, when 
youth is buoyant and love is warm, comes 
to most of us. It was a very nice and deli- 

cate operation, this fly-making, the materials 
being all of the weakest, flimsiest nature. 
But, even whilst her deft and taper fingers 
were working these, Ethel’s fair face, and 
low, gentle voice were riveting the links of a 
strong chain around her pupil’s heart. 

So time rolled away very pleasantly for 
Sir Maurice Gwynne. 
and the doctor together pursued their sport 
upon the streams, to the woeful discomfiture 
of the leaping trout. And at other times, 
when Doctor Waldron’s few - and - far-be- 
tween patients required his professional ser- 
vices, the baronet, making the excuse that 


Day after day he’ 


with those long legs of his, the three miles 

between the abbey and the doctor’s resi- 

dence, and enjoy long ¢é¢e a ¢étes with Ethel, 

or else, ostensibly in search of ferns, would 

accompany her far over mountain and 

marsh, treading the path which love laid out 

before him, nor pausing to ask “ Whither?” 

But, alas, this was too good to last. For 

the lengthening summer days brought Mrs. 

Waldron’s “darling Isabelle;” and before 

the overpowering presence and the lofty 

atronage of this damsel, fresh from a fash- 

ionable “ ladies’ college,” it was only to be 

expected that the modest, unassuming Ethel 

should retire into the background, a posi- 

tion which the doctor’s wife and daughter 

both deemed her eminently qualified to fill. 

It was plain, however, that the owner of 
Crynant Abbey held a contrary opinion. 

The charms and graces of Isabelle Waldron 

were lavished upon him in profusion, yet 
she found no favor in his eyes. In fact, the 
baronet looked upon it as an evil hour when 
she made her appearance. 

The simple songs and dear old ballads to 
which, warbled by Ethel’s gentle voice, he 
used to listen entranced, were hardly re- 
laced by the piano fireworks and florid per- 
ormance of Isabelle, with which, by the 
scheming mother’s will, he was so often re- 
galed. And those long rambles over moun- 
tain and moor had Tost their charm, for 
Miss Waldron now made a third in the 
scene. The wild grandeur of nature, which 
she had never cared for before, was invested 
with a new charm when viewed in company 
with a baronet, especially when that baronet 
was in every respect an eligible pav?i, with 
a good rent-roll, and an unencumbered es- 
tate. 

Mrs. Waldron had impressed upon her 
“darling,” that Crynant Abbey was a prize 
worth winning, and boldly Isabelle dared 
the venture. ith a heroism worthy of a 
better cause, she faced hill and dale. She 
was seized with a mania for ferns, for which 
she delved and scraped, inwardly anathemat- 
izing the dirt which defiled her dainty fingers, 
as she dug them up by the roots, and care- 
fully carried them home, to throw them 
away. Accompanied by Ethel and Sir Mau- 
rice, she tram through furze and gorse, 
all heedless of the rents in her fashionable 
attire, through bogs and morasses which 
made her shudder, and over rocks and jag- 

d shale which played sad havoc with her 

arisian kid doétines. 

So the summer passed away. The au- 
tumn came, and Coom-Crynant assumed its 
loveliest aspect, when, far as the eye could 
reach, the mountains were one glowing mass 
of areca heather and golden gorse, 
until winter placed his chill hand upon the 
scene, when the purple glory faded away to 


he did not care to fish alone, would walk, 


sombre russet. Yet a little later, and the 
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doctor, with a sigh, laid aside his rod; for 
the white mantle of snow came down upon 
the desolate hills, and the rivers rushed, 
dark and swollen and turbid, to the sea. 


CHAPTER III. 


" WEL my dear, if you insist upon 

it, we must talk the matter over. 
Isabelle, will you kindly hand me that coil 
of flies, — no, not those, the March brown?” 

Doctor Waldron’s nerves were a trifle un- 
steady; for, beside the trepidation with 
which his wife's determined manner natural- 
ly inspired him, his mouth was filled with 
“gut,” which, after the fashion of anglers, 
he was sucking to render soft and pliable; 
for the winter had passed away, and with 
the month of March the doctor was again 
preparing his fishing-tackle. 

“Never mind about March browns just 
now,” retorted Mrs. Waldron with severity. 
“You have had all day for that nonsense ; 
surely you can listen to me for a few min- 
utes this evening.” 

“Yes, love,” answered the doctor meekly, 
“T am all attention ;” in proof of which he 
drew a trifle nearer to the window, and, in 
the failing light, concentrated all his facul- 
ties on a refractory knot. 

“I desire to know what course you would 
consider the best to pursue to procure a sit- 
uation as governess, or something of the 
kind, for Ethel? asked the lady, laying a 
grim emphasis on each word. 

“TI can scarcely answer you on so short a 
notice,” was Doctor Waldron’s evasive re- 
ply; “but I will think it over. I fancied, 
my dear, that you had given up the idea.” 

“Then you have made a great mistake,” 
retorted the lady with asperity ; “I insist that 
you do something more, and at once, than 
think it over. You have had a twelvemonth 
for that process,” ironically, “since I spoke 
of it last, and now we must strive at some- 
thing definite. Do you think that it would 
be any good to advertise ?” 

Doctor Waldron’s distress was unmistak- 
able ; but there was no evading the question 
which his wife was pushing home.. He 

lanced from her inflexible face across at 
sabelle, in the hope that she —— speak a 
word for Ethel; but that young lady’s hand- 
some features were composed and inscruta- 
ble. Ethel stood in her way, a dangerous 
rival to the designs which she entertained 
toward the owner of Crynant Abbey. 

“ Perhaps, after all, there is no real neces- 
sity for Ethel leaving us,” ventured the doc- 
tor. 
“Perhaps, after all,” tartly rejoined his 
wife, “we are not growing poorer day by 
day. We must retrench in some way. 


duty, —yes, your duty,—to me and to your 
own child, to consider us first.” 

“You are so quick, my dear, inte ed 
Mr. Waldron, “ you do not give me a chance 
to explain. I do not know whether it has 
ever crossed your mind, but it has some- 
times occurred to me that Sir Maurice 
Gwynne regards Ethel with a favorable 
eye.” 

Ms How utterly absurd!” broke in Mrs. 
Waldron; and, like an echo, but with an ad- 
ditional dash of scorn, “ How utterly ab- 
surd!” repeated Isabelle. 

“ Excuse me,” said the doctor, “ but I de 
not quite view the matter in that light. I 
see nothing so very ridiculous in the idea. 
Probably Sir Maurice will not remain a 
bachelor all his days; and he will look far 
and wide,” he continued, warming with the 
subject, “ere he will find a better, truer, 
more noble-hearted girl than my ward.” 

“Or amore simple-minded man, ignorant 
of the world and its ways, than her guar- 
dian,” finished the lady. 

There was a pause. Her husband’s words 
had shown her another line of attack, and, 
like a good general, Mrs. Waldron prepared 
to pursue it. 

“What you hint at I have noticed my- 
self,” she resumed mildly, “and noticed 
with pain; and it constitutes one principal 
reason why I am anxious to get Ethel away 
from here at once. It cannot be imagined 
for an instant that Sir Maurice Gwynne pur- 
poses anything serious in regard to your 
ward. His rank and station place a barrier 
between him and a simple, country-reared 
irl like Ethel,—a barrier which I am sure 
e is not the man to break down.” 

“If I thought he was trifling with Eth- 
el’s affections!” commenced the doctor 

“Why, you would think a very foolish 
thing,” interposed his wife. “His atten- 
tions to her are neighborly, nay, friendly, 
nothing more. But Ethel is simple, roman- 
tic, and inexperienced.” Mrs. Waldron 
lowered her voice, and added impressively, 
“I fear that she is too much smitten with 
Sir Maurice for her own happiness.” 
There came a low cry of dismay, of 
wounded pride and distress ; but the doctor 
noticed it not, so absorbed was he with this 
new trouble which his wife had let into his 
mind. Not so Mrs. Waldron. One keen 
lance through the gloom of the evening 
had shown her Ethel’s steps arrested on the 
threshold by the sound of her own name. 
That was all. She could not see the crim- 
son face, blushing hotly with a sense of 
mingled sorrow and shame and womanly 
indignation. 
“Ethel must leave Coom-Crynant at 
once,” wert on Mrs. Waldron mercilessly. 


And Ethel has no claim on you. It is your 


“I am only surprised that her own dignity 
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and self-respect have not urged her to this 
course before. She has been a burden on 
our finances too long. I suppose a nursery 
governess, or, at all events, something to do 
with very young children, is all that she is 
competent for. The question is, which 
would be the best paper to advertise in?” 

Doctor Waldron turned round and faced 
his wife, with a light in his eyes which very 
rarely shone there, and which Mrs. Waldron 
did not like. 

“ You may advertise as much as you like, 
Mrs. Waldron, I care not what paper you 
select;” and the doctor’s hand came down 
upon the table with an emphasis there was 
no mistaking. “If Ethel chooses to go out 
into the world, I shall make no objection; 
but, if she would rather stay, this is her 
home as long as it is mine.” 

Mrs. Waldron was silenced, but the ar- 
rows of her speech had gone home, and 
were quivering in Ethel’s wounded heart. 

That same night, when all the house was 
still, and Doctor Waldron sat smoking in 
his study, there was a gentle tap at the door, 
and a voice whispered, — 

“ May I come in?” , 

The doctor gave a little start of surprise. 

“Why, my dear, I thought you were a 

host, you entered so quietly!” he said, as 

thel in her snow-white dressing- 
gown, with her sunny hair unbound for the 
night, falling like a glory around her, stood 
beside him. He spoke lightly, but his quick 
eye marked the traces of trouble upon her 
pale cheeks. “Ethel, dear, what, eying 
am afraid you are out of sorts. e must 
not have tears marring that pretty face.” 

“You are right,” whatever weakness had 
beset her was past now, and the voice which 
answered him was firm and composed as his 
own; “I have been foolish and low-spirited, 
but that is all past. Bear with me a while, 
dear guardian, and promise that you will 
not deem me ungrateful in what I am about 
to say.” i 

“Promised, my dear child, as soon as 
asked,” he interposed. “ But it is late for 
you to be up,and”— 

She interrupted him with uplifted hand. 

“It is useless for me to retire. I cannot 
sleep until I have spoken. I want to leave 
Coom-Crynant— and—and you. I must do 
something to win my own bread. I have 
been a burden on your kindness already too 
long.” 

“A burden too long!” It was the very 
phrase his wife had used; and, at the 
words, a light broke in upon the doctor’s 
mind. 

“ My dear,” he said, “ you were listening 
this evening.” 

“ Yes, if you like to it so,” was the 
quiet rejoinder ; “ but it quite uninten- 
tional.” 


“I am sure of that,” he answered quickly. 
“ And you heard ” — 

“ Everything.” 

“Well, well, it is no matter,” he said 
soothingly. “ My wife, as you know, gets a 
little irritated at times, and is apt to say 
what her judgment hardly approves. You 
must not think any more of that.” 

The girl shook her head sadly. 

“It is like your never-failing kindness to 
say so,” she murmured. “But Mrs. Wal- 
dron spoke truly. I have been too long de- 
pendent upon you. Do not refuse me,” 
with quick, feverish impatience, “do not 
press me for further reasons; but I would 
much rather leave Coom-Crynant.” 

Doctor Waldron did not answer for a 
while. He was not a man of very quick 
perceptions; but in Ethel’s every look and 
accent he read that his wife’s hints were 
not very far from the truth, and concluded 
that his ward’s gentle heart had dreamt of a 
hopeless, unrequited passion. Did Sir 
Maurice care for her? He had thought so, 
but his wife said no; and women have a bet- 
ter knowledge of such matters than men. 
So sadly mused the doctor. 

“You will help me to leave you? You 
will not think me willful or ungrateful?” 

The whisper recalled him to himself. 

“My poor child,” he answered readily, 
“T will doall in my power to assist you; but 
remember that you have ever a home at 
Coom-Crynant.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


BE ORE an untasted breakfast, in a first- 
class West-end hotel, sits Sir Maurice 
Gwynne. Some legal affairs have brought 
him to London on a visit intended to com- 
bine business and pleasure. But it has 
failed most signally in the latter particular ; 
and, despite the attractions of the metropo- 
lis, and the numerous sources of enjoyment 
a to the fortunate proprietor of a well- 
filled purse, the baronet is longing to return 
to his country home, unable for a moment 
to forget the gentle voice, the tones of which 
are ever present in his heart. 

Listlessly he trifles with the viands before 
him. The culinary department of this hotel 
is famous for its chef; but the baronet’s ap- 
petite is not to be tempted. He turns over | 
the newspapers with which the table is sup- | 
plied, but more with the action of a man 
anxious to kill time than with any interest 
in their contents. By chance his eyes fall 
on a few lines in an advertisement column 
of the 7imes; and, with a quick start of sur- 
prise, he eagerly peruses them, but with an 
air of doubt and uncertainty, as if not quite 
able to believe his eyes. Yet the lines con- 
tained nothing so marvelous after all. Coom- 
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Crynant is undeniably an out-of-the-way 
spot; still it has a right sometimes to assert 
itself to the great world. And so it makes 
public the fact that, as resident governess, 
“a lady would be glad to take charge of two 
or three young children. Apply to E. E., 
Doctor Waldron, Coom-Crynant, Merio- 
neth.” 

Sir Maurice Gwynne is a man of prompt 
action. He evinces it now by pushing away 
the breakfast-things with such vigor that a 
cup of coffee and the cream-ewer fall victims 
to his haste, as impetuously he clears a 
space in which he can grapple with the diffi- 
culties of Bradshaw. 

There is not much time for the train 
which he must take, and the waiter, accus- 
tomed to a staid and dignified class of custo- 
mers, almost has his breath taken away by 
the rapidity of the baronet’s proceedings. 
His few belongings—for he travels very 
simply —are thrown together. The bill is 
settled, and a cab is at the door, all as if by 
the aid of magic. 

“TI am afraid you cannot catch the 9.45, 
sir; it is” — 

The waiter is about to say “ impossible,” 
but Sir Maurice springs into the vehicle, 
and the clatter of the wheels cuts short the 
speech. 

“] must catch he train, cabby,” says Sir 
Maurice ; and catch it he does. 

The rapid train seems all too tardy for 
the baronet’s impatience; but the longest 
day and the longest railway journey come 
equally to an end at last, and late in the af- 
ternoon there is a great deal of cap-touching 
and rustic bowing amongst the loungers at 
Abermaig, the nearest station to his home, 
as Sir Maurice springs out upon the plat- 
form. The horse for which he has telegraph- 
ed is waiting for him; and, hardly pausin 
to acknowledge the salutations vouchsafe 
him, the owner of Crynant Abbey gallops 
off to the residence of the doctor. 

Mrs. Waldron is at the window when he 

oaches the house, and a shade of dis- 
leasure appears upon her face. The good 
fady hoped, during his visit to London, to 
have got Ethel quietly away. He was to 
have been absent a fortnight, and yet it is 
only the third day, and he is back again. 

“Surely it is not you, Sir Maurice!” she 
says, and says it with an extra tinge of com- 
plaisance, to make + heed her husband, who 
greets the young onet a little stiffly. 
“This is an unlooked-for pleasure ; for you 
told us that you would be away much longer. 
I thought it was only ladies who were privi- 
leged not to know their own minds.” 

“T can truly say that I did not know my 
own mind until today,” answers Sir Maurice 
meaningly ; and, without regarding the ques- 
tioning look in the lady’s face, he draws a 
copy of the Zimes from his pocket. “ This 


is what brought me home, Mrs. Waldron,” 
pointing to the advertisement. “I think 
that I know of a situation which would just 
suit Miss Emerson; and so I lost no time in 
apprising you of it.” 

O Sir Maurice, how good of you!” ex- 
claims the doctor’s wife with effusion. “We 
cannot thank you enough. But why did you 
not write? We can never forgive our- 
selves for bringing you all the way from 
town on so trivial a matter.” 

“ Pardon me, Mrs. Waldron,” — and there 
is a touch of reproof in his words, — “but, 
as relating to Miss Emerson’s welfare, I 
cannot consider it trivial. The fact is, the 
situation is with a very near and dear friend 
of mine; so I have an interest in the matter. 
I ventured to think that I coujd give all the 
particulars better personally than in writing. 
If you will excuse me, I see Eth — that is, 
Miss Emerson, in the garden. I will ex- 
plain them fully to her.” 

And, suiting the action to the word, Sir 
Maurice Gwynne’s long legs straightway 
convey him out upon the lawn. 

“It is really most kind of Sir Maurice,” 
observes Mrs. Waldron to her husband, 
with much satisfaction, “most kind and 
friendly. Have you any idea what the situ- 
tion is?” 

“Well, yes, I have,” answers the doctor 
deliberately, with a provoking smile. The 
events of the past few days have evidently 
brightened the worthy gentleman’s perce 
tions, and for once he sees more than his 
wife. “I believe that Sir Maurice Gwynne 
is here to offer Ethel the ‘situation’ which 
Isabelle has been trying so hard for.” 

“] do not understand you,” rejoins Mrs. 
Waldron with dignity. 

But she does echerenad him, neverthe- 
less, and, if she could only witness the little 
scene which is taking place in the garden at 
this moment, she would be much further en- 
lightened. 

Ethel has answered the baronet’s greet- 
ing in a tone which she tries hard to steady. 
But the hand which she extends to him 
trembles in his grasp like a fluttering bird, 
even as his own strong fingers close round 
it with a "dee! pressure which will not 
be unclasped. 

“ Ethel,” — and it is the first time that he 
has ever called her so, —“I have come all 
the way from London in answer to your ad- 
vertisement.” 

“You, Sir Maurice? Surely you do not 

uire a governess?” with such a feeble 
little smile, and a poor attempt at unconcern 
which he sees through and exults in. 

“1 hardly can say what I require,” is his 
rejoinder. “Only this day have I discov- 
ered my greatestgwant ; and now, being here, 

I know not how to ask for it.” ; 

“TI am afraid that you have come to the 
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least likely place to get any great want sup- 
plied,” she answers him. “A poor gover- 
ness —in fy scarcely have 
such power to benefit Sir Maurice Gwyne.” 

Unless the governess will accept the. sit- 
uation which he is here to offer her,” he re- 

ins. 
as “And that situation she has not heard a 
word about as yet,” is the demure reply. 
“Why do you not explain, Sir Maurice?” 

“ Because my heart is so full that I know 
not what to say,” he goesonrapidly. “Iam 
not much of an orator, afd the words that I 
want will not come. Oh! Ethel darling, you 
know what I would utter if I could! The situ- 
ation is to be mistress of Crynant Abbey. 
Take me as your pupil. Teach me to value at 
its full worth the true and gentle heart which 
I have learned this day to value at its full 
worth, the true and gehtle heart which I have 
learned this day is all the worldto me.” He 

uses an instant, and draws her closer to 

im. “Ethel, can you say,‘ Maurice, I love 
you ? 

The sweet, shy, face, hitherto bent upon 
the ground, is uplifted. For just one brief 
second the timid eyes meet his, and then 
droop again; but in that second of time he 
reads what his soul rejoices to know. 

“ Dearest, my own !” he whispers. “ Come ! 
The pupil is teaching the governess her 
first lesson, Say after me, ‘ Maurice, I love 

ou.’ ” 
, In obedience to her teacher, her lips mur- 
mur something; but the ears of love are 
keen, and Sir Maurice hears, and is con- 
tent. 

“‘ My dearest,” he asks, after a long pause 
of happy silence, “ did you think that I could 
let you leave Coom-Crynant? Why, Ethel! 
did you want to run away from me ?” 

In her old frank and fearless way her eyes 
meet his as she replies, — 

“ Because, Maurice, I thought that you 
did not care for poor little insignificant me ; 
and—and—I1 was growing too fond of 

ou.” 
mi When you fancied me so careless and 
neglectful, were you, dear one, really learning 
to love me?” 

“A very greatdeal more, sir, than I am 
afraid you deserve,” she responds archly. 

“What a blind dolt I have been!” he 
says. “To think that I should need that ad- 
vertisement of yours to teach me my own 
mind, living near you, and seeing your dear 
self every day!” 

“ People never set a value on what is near- 
€st to them,” she says. 

Sir Maurice Gwynne stops short. They 
are approaching the house, and another step 
will bring them into view of the windows. 
It is the Est chance for adover’s privilege, 
and he winds has strong arms around her, 
and presses her passionately to his breast. 


“You are wrong for once, Ethel,” he 
whispers inher ear. “Nearer you cannot 
be; love, I prize you beyond all the world.” 

So, with her hand resting upon his arm, 
they enter the house, and ag 
ments force themselves upon Mrs. Waldron 
that her pet scheme is failing. Apparently 
there is no clear or definite reason why the 
doctor should act thus; but his perceptive 
faculies are brghtening each moment, and, 
rising from his chair without a word, he 
gravely walks across the room, and grasps 
the Baronet’s hand with a grip which makes 
his knuckles tingle. 

“TI have explained the whole business to 
Ethel,” says Sir Maurice,—and he says 
“ Ethel” as coolly as possible, — “and she 
has consented to accept the situation.” 

“ Weare grateful for your condescension, 
Sir Maurice Gwynne,” answers Mrs. Wal- 
dron in her most stately manner, —“ I speak 
for my husband and myself, and our ward, 
Miss Emerson,” — with pointed emphasis, 
—‘but, as her guardians, you will pardon 
my saying that it would have been better 
had we been consulted first. With regard 
to this situation ” — 

“It is one of which I may be excused for 
saying you can hardly disapprove,” inter- 
rupts the young man. “It is to take entire 
charge of a very near relative of mine, whose 
education has been much neglected, although 
I am glad to say that he is tractable and 
docile, and will pay every attention and re- 
spect to his governess.” 

“And the age of the boy?” inquires the 
lady. 

a ell, I must frankly admit that he is 
older than are most lads who require female 
tuition; but it is considered to be better in 
his case. He is quick-tempered, and im 
tient of restraint; but Iam sure that Miss 
Emerson will be able to manage him.” 

“It is rather a grave responsibility,” re- 
joins Mrs. Waldron. “May I ask what— 
what — that is — how much ” — 

She is casting about in her mind for the 
most genteel term regarding remuneration, 
but Sir Maurice cuts in with, — 

“You mean what salary will Ethel re- 
ceive? Well, there again the terms are un- 
usual, but I should consider liberal. The 
idea was for the governess really to be treat- 
ed as one of the family. That is, any sum 
which she wanted for clothes or pocket-mon- 
ey she would apply for to the master of the 
house, and have, of course,” he adds, with a 
significant smile at the girl who is blushing 
furiously at his side. “Ethel will under- 
stand that I mean in moderation. I fancy 
that her employer would expect her to keep 
her own personal expenditure within, say, a 
thousand a year.” 

This is too much for the doctor. Again 
he walks across the room, and again in si- 
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lence s the speaker’s hand. His wife 
can tor astonishment. This 
last stroke seems to take her breath away ; 
but she has a certainty of the truth at last. 

“Sir Maurice Gwynne, are you speaking 
seriously, or is this a jest?” 

“ Mrs. Waldron, I was never more serious 
in my life,” answers the baronet. “ And, if 
I have not spoken out as plainly as I might, 
I must ask you to accept my diffidence as 
an excuse. I hardly dared to ask you for 
this dear treasure ;” and his arm draws the 
“dear treasure ” more closely to him. “ But 
I am the pupil,—by promising to superin- 
tend whose welfare Ethel has made me the 
happiest man in Wales this day,—and the 
situation is to rule over Crynant Abbey.” 

Again the doctor crosses the room, and 
again goes through the same performance 
as before, but this time not in silence. 


“ Maurice, my dear boy, I am so glad,” he 
says, “for Ethel’s sake and for yours. She 
is a prize that yn! man might proud te 
win. And I am glad for myself that you are 
not going to take my pet far away. It is 
good to think that we shall all still be living 
near. And what a time you and | will have 
with the trout this season, though they do 
not rise very well as yet! I was out today, 
and did very little. But when April comes 
— why ” —and the doctor bursts into a jolly 
laugh —“ April is come! It is the first to- 
day; and, Sir Maurice, you have taken a 
cruel advantage of our innocence. You did 
not know it, you say ?” questioningly, in re- 
sponse to a shake of the baronet’s head. 
“ Ah, well, 1 forgive you, and hope that all 
April omg may turn out as happily as the 
little joke which has been played on us this 
day by the master of Crynant Abbey.” 


HERE, wife, is the pine you want- 
ed for decoration,” exclaimed Mr. 
Charles Jenkins, throwing down a huge bun- 
dle over which his pretty little wife went in- 
to ecstacies. 

“ They are so lovely!” said she; “and so 
fragrant. And now, Charley dear, one more 
favor, please.” And she glanced up at him 

“Heigh-ho! your decorations, Belle, are 
to prove rather expensive,” laughed he, 
“and I do hope you will take into consider- 
ation the infinite labor they have cost me, 
to say nothing of the payment of young 
Smith, whom I had to enlist in the service, 
before you make a second request.” 

“1 certainly do, you generous old darling, 
and I only want you to mark out the letters 
on card-board to form the words ‘ Merry 
Christmas,’ and ‘ Happy New Year,’ and 
‘Welcome.’ That’s all.” 

“What upon earth are you going to all 
that trouble for, Belle? 1 thought you only 
wanted a strip of ground-pine to twine about 
the pictures cords, with a spray stuck here 
and there on the walls.” 

“ That ’s just like a man!” returned Mrs. 
Jenkins with contempt. “They never have 
any correct idea of the beautiful or of true 
sentiment. Just think, Charley, what an ef- 
fect those words will have ‘written in ever- 
green! Of course the long sprays of ground- 
pine will be lovely to decorate picture-cords 
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and the like, while that not perfect I shall 
pull to pieces and use to cover the letters.” 

Effectually subiugated, if not convinced, 
by madam’s argument, Mr. Jenkins hastily 
ate his supper and assisted his wife in dec- 
oration. One evening was spent in mark- 
ing and cutting out the letters, and several 
more were consumed before they were ready 
to figure upon the wall of the parlor. Mean- 
while the gentleman had blistered his hands 
in cutting pasteboard, exhausted his pa- 
tience, and more than once mentally con-. 
signed the whole thing to the consumi 
fire in the grate. But at last it was finish 
and husband and wife gazed upon the effect 
with mutual admiration. 

“There!” exclaimed madam with a tri- 
umphant air, “ what did I tell you, Charley? 
Is n’t it perfectly splendid? It is well worth 
all the trouble.” 

“ Yes, it is very fine indeed, Belle; but I 
don’t think I could be hoodwinked into 
another such a scrape even by you, = 
dear.” And he retired to that solace for 
ills, “a good smoke.” 

Of course Mrs. Jenkins had a bosom 
friend or two, a dear confidant (what wo- 
man has not?); but upon this occasion she at- 
tempted to jealously guard her secret even 
from that particular person, Mrs: Benton, 
fearing she might copy some of her original 
ideas, and she had resolved to outshine ev- 
ery one in town. Accordingly, she received 
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all callers in the family sitting-room, keep- 
ing the parlor locked. 

“I smell pine,” said Mrs. Benton, as she 
was making one of her customary informal 
calls. “Are you decorating for the holidays, 
Mrs. Jenkins ?” 

“Oh! a little,” — Mrs. Jenkins, flush- 
ing, but equal to the occasion. “Charley 
brought me some evergreens, and of course 
I had to do something with them ” 

“Do let me see. I want to tell George 
what kind to get for me.” 

There was no help for it. Madam had to 
reveal her secret, and she triumphantly led 
her sharp friend into her pretty parlor, 
while she extorted a solemn promise not to 
mention the matter to any one. Mrs. Ben- 
ton naturally indulged in extacies, though 
the flame of envy burned fiercely within her 
heart. Accordingly, while she admired, she 
found ne to give a genuine femi- 
nine stab. 

“It’s lovely, perfectly lovely, and the cor- 
nice of ferns and autumn leaves over the 
window is certainly ar original idea. But if 
I were in your place 1 would make my hus- 
band get me new curtains. These look per- 
fectly shabby, and the decorations only call 
the more attention to them.” 

Having poured her drop of gall into the 
cup of Mrs. Jenkins, the dear, confidential 
friend took her departure, well satisfied. 
And that very night poor Jenkins was made 
aware of the “shabby” state of the parlor 
curtains, and endured all sorts of martyrdom 
until he was forced to place a check for the 
required amount in the hand of his exacting 
wife. And she lost no time, as can readily 
be imagined, in securing the desired arti- 
cles, or in displaying them to Mrs. Benton. 

“Yes, they are very pretty,” said that 
lady, standing by the side of the mistress to 
obtain a good view. “ Very fine indeed, and 
the pattern of fern leaves is in keeping with 
your decorations.” 

“]T had that in mind when I made the se- 
lection: Wasn’t Charley good and gener- 
ous? Only think, they cost twenty-five dol- 
lars a window. A hundred dollars in all, 
and I got them at cost. Not very expen- 
sive, of course, for some people; but quite 
so for us.” 

“ And, after all, Mrs. Jenkins, I am sorry 
I advised you to get new curtains.” 

- “Why so?” And the pretty blue eyes 
' were opened wide in questioning astonish- 
ment. 

“Don’t you see, my dear, that they quite 
i to blush your carpet? It is wonderful 

ow one new article will expose the cheap- 
ness or shabbiness of its surroundings. I 
never noticed before how very much worn 
and how faded this carpet was.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Jenkins, with a 
rueful expression of face; “the colors were 


always dull. I never liked it, and each year 
I have hoped to be able to take it for some 
other room, and t a new one. But 
Charley is always talking of hard times, and 
I dislike to ask him for the money.” 

“Did you ever know a man to talk or 
think of anything else but hard times and a 
tight money-market?” laughed her friend. 
“It is just as much a standard topic of con- 
versation with them as our bonnets and ba- 
bies are with us, my dear; and if all their 
hue and cry were true, every one of us 
would beggars long ago.” 

“I believe you are half right,” returned 
Mrs. Jenkins, with a sigh. “From my ear- 
~ remembrance I have heard the same 
thing.” 

“Of course you have. But somehow 
these husbands of ours find it rather easy 
sailing after all, and e to meet ex-- 
penses. I, for one, don’t intend to suppress 
my desire for the beautiful. Indeed, it is 
our duty to cultivate it as well as harmony 
in our homes. Don’t you think so?” 

“Certainly,” replied Mrs. Jenkins, con- 
scious of a want of it in the room she had 
taken so much trouble to adorn, and her 
eyes glanced down from the crisp and pret- 
y lace: curtains to the dull and worn carpet, 
that really, to her imagination, did present a 
» —, ” she had not previously no- 
ticed. 

After the departure of her friend, she 
went up to her room, and took out from 
their place of ee | some crisp bank-notes, 
the annual gift of her father, and which he 
had stipulated were to be used only in 
making payment upon their house. 

“TI believe,” she soliloquized, “that I will 
say nothing to Charley, but just get a car- 
pet with the money. I am sure he can make 
it up before the next payment is due.” 

But so momentous a question could not 
be decided without another consultation 
with her dear, confidential friend, and she 
was soon closeted with Mrs. Benton. 

“You are alittle goose if you don’t get 
the carpet!” exclaimed that lady, when 
made acquainted with the plan. “The idea 
is just splendid, and if I can be of any ser- 
vice I will accompany you when making the 
purchase. Of course you will want it for 
the holidays, so there is no time to be lost.” 

It was arranged accordingly that they 
should go out at.once, and before Mrs. Jen- 
kins had time to seriously reflect upon the 
matter, the carpet was purchased ; and, short- 
ly after, the ladies had the satisfaction of 
seeing the Jenkins parlor blossom like a rose, 
and even the pretty mistress gave a sigh of 
satisfaction as she contemplated the change 
for the better in the room, and became im- 
patient to exhibit it to her friends. 

“I sha’n’t let Charley know anything 
about it until Christmas Eve, and shall keep 
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the doors constantly locked until then,” she 
said, as she turned the key and retired to 
the eyes and home-like sitting-room. 

“I am certain he will look upon it as a 
recy surprise, especially as it has given 

jm no trouble. Men do so hate trouble, 
you know, my dear.” 

“ Nevertheless, I am afraid Charley will 
be cross about it at first, and will accuse me 
of being extrvagant ; and I almost dread the 
denouement.” 

“ But don’t allow yourself to be worried 
about it. If I were you, I would invite in a 
few friends for the evening. Then he will 
make no comments, and will have time to 
digest the matter before he finds an oppor- 
tunity to express himself.” 

The advice seemed good, especially as she 
had intended paying her social debts by a 
series of tea-parties, and so she unbosomed 
herself to Mrs. Benton. 

“It will be much the cheapest in the long 
run,” replied that lady, “though certainl 
more at a single time, beside saving an infi- 
nite amount of trouble.” 

The courageous little wife laid the plan 
before her husband, he being aware of the 
social indebtedness, and added, — 

“ And, Charley dear, why isn’t it best to 
give a quiet little evening party and have it 
all over with now that our rooms are so 
prettiiy decorated for the holidays?” 

“If I only felt able I should like to grati- 
fy you, Belle,” he replied. “But times are 
so hard, and money so tight, that any extra 
expense just now might be very disastrous 
to me.” 

“But I sha’n’t attempt anything very 
grand in the way of refreshments. have 
talked it all over with Mrs. Benton, and it 
can’t cost much. Just a little boned turkey, 
chicken salad, cold tongue, biscuit, and two 
or three kinds of nice cake, with coffee and 
ices, — that ’s all, dear.” 

It struck Mr. Jenkins that his wife’s bill of 
fare was quite ample and elegant. But hav- 
ing n> practical knowledge of the actual ex- 
pense of such things, he said nothing 
against it, especially as she had assured him 
in the start that it would not cost much, and 
with a simple caution against lavishness, he 
gave his consent. 

Early the next morning, Mrs. Jenkins 
flew to dear Mrs. Benton with the news of 
her success, and invitations were immediate- 
ly despatched, and, before realizing the fact, 
a very large number had been summoned. 

“ Really,” said the lady, laying down her 
pen, “I ought not to invite another one. 
Only see what a list;” and she began read- 
ing to see who could be omitted. 

“You must always calculate,” suggested 
Mrs. Benton, “that many will be likely to 
send regrets, and, while about it, the trouble 
will aan increased by a few more.” 


“ But Charley hates parties,” inter- 
posed the conscience-stricken wife. 

“Of course! what man does not, save 
some masculine affair, where a lot of their 
own sex get together at some hotel or club, 
and have a jolly time, and tell doubtful 
stories, never speaking of the bill for cigars 
and wine? When you have lived as long, 
my dear, as I have, you will learn that men 
are selfish wretches.” 

Argued out of her honest, wifely convic- 
tions, invitations went out, and preparations 
progressed, assisted by the efficient and of- 
ficious counsellor, Mrs. Benton, and when 
— returned home on Christmas Eve, 

e found his wife radiant in full party cos- 
tume, and the house illuminated in every 
part. He caught a glimpse of a very ele- 
gant table in the dining-room, glittering with 
silver and glass and china, the result of 
the united stores of Jenkins and Benton, 
But, without being permitted time for com- 
ment, the poor fellow was hurried up-stairs 
to dress, as madam wanted the room put in 
order for the use of gentlemen. That ac- 
complished, his wife brought him a cup of 
tea, and a bit of something to eat, and left 
him to the enjoyment of a quiet smoke, be- 
fore going down to assist in receiving their 
guests. 

At last, when summoned, he found that a 
few of their most intimate friends had al- 
ready assembled, and were discussing, with 
admiration, the decorations and appoint- 
ments of the pretty parlor. 

But Mr. Jenkins showed not only surprise, 
but consternation, when he discovered the 
new carpet. One swift glance of anger and 
reproach he flashed upon his wife, and then 
was the courteous and gentlemanly host that 
propriety and etiquette demanded. 

The number of guests increased until 
there was a complete jam, and Jenkins grew 
absolutely desperate. It taxed his self-con- 
trol to the utmost, to hide his displeasure, 
and do the honors of the house. 

To his wife he was ice, and the poor 
woman, chilled and unhappy, would very 
gladly have banished the new “eo and 
curtains, and sumptuous supper, for one 
tender yee of approval, or one bright 
smile of love. Like one in a dream she 
went about, receiving congratulations and 
compliments, looking lovely and sparkling 
and happy, with an unwonted light in her 
eyes, and carnation cheeks, born of any- 
thing but pleasure, or the excitement of en- 


tertaining. 

But as all earthly things must end, the 
m dom of r Mrs. Jenkins terminated 
at midnight. n the last guest had de 


parted, the little woman closed the house 
with infinite weariness, and went up to their 
room to meet an angry and outraged hus- 


i 
| hand. 
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What then occurred does not matter. It 
is enough to say that they had a bitter quar- 
rel, for the first time, he accusing her of 
treachery, vanity and extravagance, and de- 
claring she had caused his ruin, and she re- 
plying with equal energy and bitterness, and 
accusing him of selfishness and meanness, 
and ending in a burst of tears, which caused 
him to leave the room and the house, and, 
walking briskly through the cool air to the 
office, he threw himself upon a sofa to catch 
a few hours’ sleep, if possible. 

Both husband and wife were miserable 
while their characters and party were being 
unmercifully criticised and picked to pieces 
by the very people who had enjoyed their 
hospitality, and for whose opinion Mr. Jen- 
kins had gone to os labor and expense, 
to say nothing the wreck of domestic 
peace and happiness. 

Mr. Jenkins breakfasted down town, and 
received the bills for the party. As a bit 
of keen malice, he bundled them all up, 
and sent them, without a word, home to his 


wife. 

That lady had just consigned the pretty 
evergreens to the flames in disgust. as the 
cause of all her woes, and was in the midst 
of putting the disordered house “to rights,” 
when the pateee was handed her. In the 
privacy of her own room she examined one 
after another, and a look of blank dismay 
crept into her pretty, tear-stained face, as 
she realized what the party had cost. The 
bill of the confectioner alone exceeded 
what she intended to expend upon the oc- 
casion, and she saw that her husband had 
just ground for anger. 

But, possessed of moral cou , and 
magnanimous enough to forgive his bitter 
reproaches, she sat down and wrote him a 
tender, contrite letter, and begged him to 
come home at once and talk the matter over. 
Being a gentleman, and a thoroughly sensi- 


ble fellow, he complied; for, notwithstand- 
ing the justice of his cause, he felt that he 
had uttered words such as should never be 
spoken to a wife. 

When the lips of Mrs. Jenkins were open- 
ed, she: related how she had been goaded 
and advised by her injudicious and envious 
friend, and led, step step, from extrava- 
gance to extravagance beyond their means, 
and that in sending so many invitations she 
had believed not half would accept, and 
when she found herself mistaken she was 
obliged to make preparations accordingly ; 
and also her ignorance as to the cost. 

Like sensible —_ they sat down and ~ 
faced the facts, and the poor lady was con- 
vinced that she was the cause of the trouble 
that was closing around them. Her hus- 
band’s creditors, arguing that a man who 
could afford to give the crowning party of 
the season should be able to meet his obli- 
gations, had, accordingly, rushed them in 
upon him. 

“I will tell you, dear Charley,” said his 
wife through her tears, “ what we will do. 
We will sell the furniture and rent the house. 
I am perfectly willing to live in apartments, 
or board, until you are redeemed from the 
embarrassment of my wrong doing, and | 
hope by the sacrifice I shall be able to win 
back your respect and forgiveness.” 

For answer, he took his wife in his arms, 
and, kissing away her tears, assured her of 
his entire forgiveness, since he had found, 
beneath the surface, that her womanly na- 
ture was pure gold. 

Friends came forward and assisted, and 
they were not forced to give up their pretty 
home; and, not approving of Mrs. Benton’s 
ethics, the wife no longer makes her a con- 
fidential friend. She has but one, and that 
is her husband. From him she has no se- 
crets, and the lesson of the party has never 
been forgotten. 


TO A DESPONDENT FRIEND. 


BY WILL MIT SHIELDS. 


OLD snows may fall, and frost may blight, 
And winter dome be dark and drear, 
And blustering winds howl through the night, 
nd often fill our hearts with fear 
We cannot q 


But we should keep a cheerful heart, 
h winter days be so ann H 
At m the frosts and snows depart, 
¢ then will feel more like enjoying 
Sweet summer hours. 


Lynnvitte, Tenn., 1879. 


Like winter snows come trials of life, 
And cast a shadow o’er our souls; 
For life on éarth with trials is nfe, . 
And, as time swiftly onward 
They multiply, 


forever be; 
And when in death they all shall end, 
, it seems to me 
That ’t will be sweeter, 
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THE BALANCE OF NATURE. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


i fete if not unduly interfered with 
by man, preserves a tolerably even bal- 
ance in all created things. At the same 
time the due proportions of animal life can 
only be maintained, as we all know, by that 
incessant warfare among living things which 
is everywhere observable. All Nature is 
alive, the world teems with life, and what- 


ever is living must be fed and nourished, 
whether it animal or vegetable. One 
tribe seems only created to afford food to 


another tribe, and the strong asa rule de- 
vour the weak. The world, indeed, could 
not give space or yield sustenance to all if 
all were destined to live and multiply for in- 
definite periods. 

Although every created thing, however 
small it may be, has its mission, and plays 
its part in the animal economy of sea or 
land, man is not always able to distinguish 
its ré/e, or to know sometimes which are 
his friends, and which his foes. Indeed, 
various plans have from time to time been 

ropounded for the stamping-out of sundry 
insects and animals which it is fancied are 
injurious to agriculture; but — with- 
out effect. When, for instance, the French 

deners and farmers killed off their small 
irds in a ruthless manner because of their 
iality for fruit, they «ery speedily found, 
rom the enormous increase of all sorts of 
insects, that their remedy was worse than 
their disease ; and they were very glad to 
let the little birds alone. They found them- 
selves, in short, in the same plight as that 
of a certain proprietor of an extensive fresh- 
water fishery who determined at one time 
to capture and kill all the pike which were 
in his waters, and did so most successfully. 
But the result did not fulfill his expecta- 
tions ; his trout certainly increased in num- 
bers after the massacre of the pike had 
been accomplished, but they ceased to fat- 
ten, in fact they so fell off in condition as 
to be quite worthless for the purposes of 
the table. The food in a trout-pond is lim- 
ited, and the pike did his part in keeping 
down the numbers, and insured that those 
trout which escaped his voracity were fat 
and palatable. 

A proposition to extirpate the rat was re- 
cently discussed by one of our learned so- 
cieties. The indictment brought inst 
this much - hated animal was a formidable 
one, and the poor rat had not a single 
friend in the meeting to say a word in his 
half. The enormous fecundity and vast de- 


structive power of the rat were forcibly ar- 
gued, and the saving, particularly of grain, 
which would be effected were these animals 
utterly exterminated, was anounced to be 
very large. But when such a proposition is 
brought forward, it is only fair that the part 
played by the rat in the economy of nature 
should be considered, as it is perfectly cer- 
tain that this animal is intrusted with the 
performance of various useful functions, 
the cessation of which might be danger- 
ous. The lobster is eaten with relish, and 
appears at the most fashionable tables as 
one of the entrées of distinction. Lobster 
salad is considered to be delicious, and fo- 
tage a la homard is the soup par excellence 
of the chief restaurants of Paris. Yet the 
lobster fulfills in the sea much the same 
functions as the rat in the common sewer: 
they both exist upon garbage and dééris. 

The rat has many enemies, and efforts 
are made by farm-servants and professional 
rat-killers to keep down their numbers. 
Statistics of rat-killing are not difficult to 
obtain. The late Mr. H. Mayhew, who 
was well versed in out-of-the-way informa- 
tion, reckoned that at least two thousand of 
these animals are required in London every 
week in dog-training or in killing-matches. 
In the larger cities and towns of the provin- 
ces, as many more will be destroyed ina 
similar way ; whilst in manufactories, grain- 
stores, provision-shops, bakehouses, and pri- 
vate dwellings, countless numbers are annu- 
ally caught by means of traps, cats, dogs, 
and so forth. In the country, the rat is 
preyed upon to a large extent by foxes, 
which kill an enormous number in the course 
of a year; and, as rat-skins are now largely 
used in glove-making, the animal has a dis- 
tinctive money value, which will aid materi- 
ally in his repression. With all his sins, 
however, the rat is much maligned. Not- 
withstanding his depredations in the barn 
and stack-yard, his value as a sanitary agent 
is all-important, and his extermination 
might, therefore, lead to serious evils; es- - 
pecially, when we take into consideration 
the undoubted fact that he is a perfect scav- 
enger, and reaches and disposes of matter 
which might otherwise occasion disease and 
death. 

Nothing aids the increase of vermin of 
all kinds so much as a plentiful supply of 
food. At one time, rats were over-abundant - 
in Paris; but during the siege two causes 
combined to exterminate them. Food of 
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all kinds became so scarce that ople were 
glad to eat these vermin, those fed in gran- 
aries hringing the price of three francs 
each. As a matter of course, when food 
for the people became scarce, food for the 
rats became scarcer, and, under the press- 
ure of circumstances, these animals were, 
in the latter days of the seige, esteemed a 
delicacy of the rarest kind. 

In the case of the dog-fish which attend 
the herring-shoals, we have an excellent ex- 
ample of how the enemies of a species in- 
crease when the individuals of the species 
preyed upon become plentiful in more than 
usual degree. If we hear the herring tish- 
ermen complain that the dog-fish are making 
a mess of their nets, we expect to see in the 
official returns a series of figures to denote 
a large increase it. the herring catch. In 
some years the “dogs” multiply so enor- 
mously as quite to impede the men in their 
work: a boat’s crew will sometimes capture 
as many as five hundred of these marauders 
im a morning; and during some seasons 
they are found in literal tens of thousands 
on the outskirts of the herring - shoals, 
snatching the fish from the nets in which 
they have been caught, and destroying 
sometimes more than they can consume. 
It is therefore obvious that if dog-fish exist 
in tens of thousands, the herrings, upon 
which they prey, will be congregated in 
countless millions. 

It is difficult to convey an adequate idea 
of the number of individual fish which may 
compose a shoal of herrings, and it has been 
averred that they would impede navigation 
were it not for the vast number of agencies 
that are at work to prevent an undue in- 
crease of their number. As the result of 
recent inquiry, we are informed that the 

uantities which man takes from the water 
or food uses do not represent a tenth of 
what are captured by the sea-birds, or de- 
voured by marine enemies. As the herring 
is the only fish of which statistics of the 
capture are collected and tabulated, we are 
in possession of figures which afford us a 


rough idea of the numbers annually with-. 


drawn from the sea for food purposes. In 
a recent year, sufficient herrings were taken 
to fill a million barrels; and, as each barrel 
contains on an average seven hundred fish, 
we have thus a number equal te seven hun- 
‘dred million. This quantity, it must be 
observed, represents cured fish only, and 
only those which are caught in Scotland 
under the superintendence of the Fishery 
Board. It is pretty certain that as many 
herrings are captured and offered for sale as 
fresh fish and “reds” as are cured for the 
‘markets in Scotland and offered for sale as 
salt herrings; which gives us the prodigious 
total of fourteen hundred million with- 
drawn annually from the sea; and even this 


number, vast as it is, does not include what 
are used in the form of white-bait, or those 
which are sold as sprats. 

After draining the sea to such an extent, 
it might almost be supposed that there would 
be scarcely so many herrings left as would 
suffice for a breeding stock; but the de- 
mands of man are a mere fraction of what 
are taken out of the shoals. All that are 
captured, as well as all that are wasted dur- 
ing the capture, and destroyed in the process 
of curing, sink into insignificance when 
compared with the vastness of the quanti- 
ties which are devoured by other enemies of 
the fish. Cod a-d ling are known to prey 
extensively on the herring; and a calcula- 
tion, based on the number of cod and li 
caught under the auspices of the Scottish 
Board of Fisheries (three million five hun- 
dred thousand were taken in 1876), assumes 
that there is a capital stock of these fish in 
the Scottish firths and seas of seventy mil- 
lion individuals; and that each individual 
consumes four hundred and twenty herrings 
per annum, which, at the rate of two her- 
rings every day for seven months in the year, 
shows a consumption of twenty-nine thou- 
sand four hundred million individual her- 
rings. 

or indeed does the account stop at this 
point. The commissioners who recently col- 
lected information on Scottish herring-fish- 
eries assume that in Scotland alone the 
gannet, a sea-bird, will annually draw on the 
shoals to the extent of one thousand one 
hundred and ten million herrings! In ad- 
dition to dog-fish, cod, gannets, and other 
sea-birds, the herring has many other ene- 
mies; porpoises, seals, coal-fish, and other 
predaceous fishes, are constantly lying in 
wait to fall upon and devour them. A fe- 
male herring, we know, yields over thirty 
thousand eggs; but, at the shoaling-time, 
myriads of those eggs are never touched by 
the fructifying milt of the male fish, and so 
perish in the waters. 

Certain species of flies multiply in an 
alarming ratio, and with great rapidity. We 
have the authority of Linnzus for statin 
that three flies, with the generations =e 
spring from them, could devour a dead horse 
as soon as alion could. Almost every flow- 
er and vegetable of the garden is the dwell- 
ing-place of a countless number of insects, 
which live upon them and multiply and re- 
plenish. Many recipes are in use among 

rdeners for the destruction of these pests ; 

ut prevention is better than cure, and when 
methods can be devised to prevent their 
appearance on the scene, it is better than 
killing by mineral powders and other plans. 
Here is a chance for the toad showing his 
usefulness, as any one may prove whe kee 
agarden. The toad is a voracious fee 
on al) kinds of garden insects, and this 


| 
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knowledge induces London market-garden- 
ers to purchase them in quantities. 

Some farmers and landlords regard with 
high disfavor the depredations committed 
by rooks; but it cannot be sufficiently urged 
that these birds, if they do help themselves 
to a little of the newly sown grain, make 
ample amends by the good they achieve as 

b-hunters and worm-eaters. Thus it ma 
taken as an exceedingly moderate esti- 
mate, that the common rook will eat one 
pound weight of food in each week, the 
greater proportion of such food being in- 
sects, grubs, and worms. One hundred of 
these birds will therefore consume in a sin- 
le season as much as four thousand seven 
hundred and eighty pounds of matter that 
would prove exceedingly injurious to the 
farmer. In France, during the period of 
bird-murder, fourteen thousand beetle-larve 
were gathered by a small body of children 
in a few days; and at another time, and dur- 
ing one season, twenty-eight million of 
these pests were collected, and, after being 
boiled, were spread upon the ground as 
manure. 

Within the last few years, farmers have 
had legitimate cause of complaint with re- 
gard to the extraordinary increase of those 

nuine pests, the wood-pigeons. In re- 

cting, however, upon the causes which 
have induced this increase, consideration 
must be given to the changes which have 
taken place in the rotation of crops; like- 
wise, as we shall presently notice, to the 
merciless slaughter of our birds of prey. 
In destructfulness, the wood - pigeon ma 
be said to excel every other pest with whic 
the farmer has to contend. The ravages 
committed by this bird on grain, and on the 
young shoots of turnips, seem to be in no 
way compensated for, as in the rook, by the 
devouring of grubs, wire-worms, and nox- 
ious insects. Mr. Scott Skirving, an au- 
thority on such matters, estimates that as 


many as twenty thousand individual pigeons 
have been seen in one flock! They are 
fond of red clover, of which a plentiful 
supply is now grown in Scotland, and, their 
f being plentiful, the birds thrive and 
multiply. It would be for the general bene- 
fit if adequate means could hit upon 
for keeping wood-pigeons within reason- 
able bounds. 

In treating of the causes which affect the 
due of Nature’s balance, we 
would take this opportunity of protesting, 
as we have ffequently protested before, 
against the indiscriminate slaughter of 
hawks and owls. Gamekeepers, with cer- 
tain notable exceptions, seem to have carte 
blanche to shoot and otherwise destroy 
every animal that does not come within the 
category of game. And, what is equally 
bad, their masters but too frequently ap- 
prove of the slaughter. 

Nothing can be more short-sighted than 
this indiscriminate killing down of animals, 
which, though apparently inimical to the in- 
terests of the game-preserver, are in reali 
fulfilling a marvelously useful end, inasmuc 
as they serve to preserve the balance of 
Nature. Thus the peregrine falcon, though 
occasionally guilty of carrying off a grouse 
or partridge, is the means of killing thou- 
sands of wood-pigeons. The pretty little 
kestrel, which fai s, with the rest of the 
tribe, a victim to the keeper’s gun, includes 
in its dietary animals which are in ill re- 
pute with the farmer, namely, mice, frogs, 
and snails. While the owl, so far from 
damaging the interests of the farmer or the 
squire, is one of their best friends, and 
keeps the flelds and barn-yards clear of 
mice, which, but for these silent. night-flit- 
ters, might become a terrible nuisance. 

Again we urge that the wholesale system 
of slaughtering animals simply because they 
are supposed to be game-destroyers is one 
that demands inquiry and rectification. 


DANGEROUS HOUSES. 


that have been | may be- 
come fever-breeders when they come 
to be occupied. A sanitary officer alleges 
that he has observed typhoid, diphtheria, or 
other zymotic affections to arise under these 
circumstances. The cause is supposed to 
be in the disuse of cisterns, pipes, and 
drains, the process of putrefaction going on 
in the impure air in them, the unobstructed 


access of this air to the house, while the | 


closure of windows and doors effectually 
shuts out fresh air. Persons moving from 
city to their country homes for the summer 
should see that the drains and Pi S are in 
perfect order, that the cellar and closets are 
cleared of rubbish, and the whole house 
thoroughly aired before occupying. Car- 
bolic acid used freely in the cellar is a good 
and cheap disinfectant, and should always 
be kept handy. 


~~ 
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THADDEUS MARVIN’S LOVE STORY. 


BY ELIOT RYDER. 


| ig was raining heavily, and at one of the 
windows of a popular. New-York club- 
room a knot of half a dozen gentlemen stood 
watching those uufortunate persons whose 
duties called them out into the streets that 
disagreeable March afternoon. 

Presently one of the gentlemen spoke. 

“ What a queer fellow Thad Marvin is, 
anyhow !” 

“Isn’t he, though!” rejoined another. 

“He pegs away at that custom-house 
berth of his, year in and year out,” said the 
first speaker; “and Ill bet the cigars he 
don’t get over fifty dollars a month there, 
and his club bills are more than that.” 

“Wonder if he isn’t a Russian in dis- 
guise?” asked George Caswell. 

“Or ‘a sad relic of departed worth’?” 
asked Harry Falconer. “In other words, 
living on his custom-house salary, and the 
remnant of a lost fortune.” 

“Can’t say,” said Ned Price, the one who 
had introduced the conversation. “But he 
must have money somewhere to live as he 
does. There’s nothing mean about Thad 
Marvin.” 

“Depends on what you call mean,” said 
George Caswell, who considered any man 
mean who carried ten dollars in his pocket 
twenty-four hours before spending it. 

“You ’re right, George,” replied Ned. 
“ Opinions do differ on that question; but I- 
say there's nothing mean about a man who 
dines at the club after the manner of Thad 
Marvin, and always has a pleasant word for 
the boys, and is willing to help them out of 
any reasonable scrape.” 

“Even if he is a disciple of Neal Dow,” 
sneered Caswell. 

“Thad Marvin is no disciple of Neal 
Dow,” Ned Price rejoined warmly. ‘“ There 
is no liquor on the wine list in which he does 
not ran y and if he does not make a beast 
of himself by getting drunk, he is all the 
more to be envied for that.” 

“Go it, Neddy,” said George. “Next we 
know, you ’ll be another just like him. One 
of those pious fellows, you know, with a stiff 
collar and black tie, broadcloth suit, and 
generally ministerial air about you. Why, I 
never knew Thad Marvin to look at a pret 
woman or tell a good story, and from his evi- 
dent discomfort when the boy’s jokes be- 
come a little too broad, one might imagine 
him to be Anthony Comstock.” 

“Well, well,” said Ned, “I’m not his 
champion. He is an odd fellow, certainly ; 


has had some love affair 
we knew what it was. 
doubt.” 

“What would you give to hear it?” said 
- deep and slightly gruff voice just behind 

em. 

Ned was sadly embarrassed. “I—I— 
really, I beg your pardon, Marvin,” he stam- 
mered. 

“ No offence, my dear boy: it is the way of 
the world. We are all of us public proper- 
ty in so far that others are at perfect liberty 
to talk and wonder about us. But I was se- 
rious in my proposition. What would you 
= give to hear my love story?” 

“ A champagne supper for the party,” said 
Ned. “And we will sit down as soon as the 
table can be gotten ready.” 

“ Agreed!” said Thaddeus. “But no 
champagne for me, if you please; it is the 
only wine I do not drink. I'll take a pint 
of good brown sherry instead.” 

“ You shall have it,” replied the impromp- 
tu host. “Come, let us take our seat. I 
am impatient to hear you begin.” 

The party took their seats, and, after a 
slight pause, Thaddeus Marvin said, — 

“ We have all of us, I think, a great many 
loves, or at Jeast several, before we settle 
down to the humdrum monotony of life. 
We are born with a craving for love which 
refuses to be put down until it has found, 
through bitter experience, the emptiness, the 
perfect hollowness, of the heart of woman. 
Not that I that women never love, but, 
if they do, I have never met with one whom 
I believed really did. But I spare you fur- 
ther reflections. 

“When I was seventeen, I experienced 
what I may call my puppy love. Axi to 
this day, as 1 look back upon Alice, I be- 
lieve, that, if ever a woman was made to love 
and be loved, she was that woman. She 
was as beautiful as a dream, possessed of a 
figure that might have driven Venus wild 
with envy, and, withal, her smile wag so en- 
chantingly sweet that it is little wonder I 
lost my on her. She was some 
years older than I, and had for years been 
the sole support of her aged and widowed 
mother. Beside this, she had lately had 
added to her burden a profligate sister, the 
husband and father, always a drunken, 
worthless fellow, having deserted them. 

“ Alice’s mother was a fussy, fault-finding 
person, and had made her swear that she 
would not marry while her mother lived. It 
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was a long time ere I learned this, but the 
ger did not discourage me, for, in 
spite of the incompatibility of our ages, I 
lieved Altice loved me. And I should not 
have believed this without cause. 

“ For nearly two years I was constantly at 
her side. She never went out of an.evening 
that I did not attend her, and the recollec- 
tions of the attentions | paid her querulous 
old mother are alarming even yet. 

“But my happiness was not to last. I 
had, on one occasion, some business deal- 
ings with the firm by whom Alice was em- 
ployed as cashier. One day I detected her 
in a deliberate lie to one of the firm, wherein 
my honor was entirely sacrificed, in order 
that she might throw a paltry hundred dol- 
lars into her own pocket. 

“It was a terribly hard position to be 

din. I did not care for the money, 

t I did care for my honor. When a lad 
of fourteen, I had, without design of injuring 
any one, uttered some of what society calls 
‘white lies” They came near having a seri- 
ous effect, and 1 resolved that thereafter | 
would confine myself strictly to the very let- 
ter of truth, and my record from that day 
was as clean in ’s sight as in the sight 
of men. 

“Again, I hated to compromise Alice. 
But I had no time for reflection. After a 
moment’s thought, I decided to hold a pri- 
vate conversation with the firm, and explain 
mattems to their satisfaction, enjoining them 
to keep Alice’s — in the matter strictly se- 
cret. To this they consented. 

“ You may imagine my feelings in the mat- 
ter. Nothing can describe the heart agon 
which I experienced, and I brooded so seri- 
ously over my wrong and lost love that my 
health became seriously impaired. My phy- 
sician, clever fellow that he was, saw what was 
the matter, and ordered me west. Three 
months of roughing iton the Kansas prairies 
made a new man of me, and I went to Leav- 
enworth and engaged in grain speculations. 

“My profits were immense, and in a 
short time the commission-merchant who 
transacted my business invited me to make 
my home at his house. I did so, I had 
been there some weeks, when one day, com- 
ing home early to dinner, I entered the par- 
lor and sat down. I had been there but a 
few minutes when a pair of soft hands were 
clasped over my eyes, a pair of lips glued to 
mine, and a sweet voice said, ‘Hush! I 
love you! Are you not glad?’ 

“looked up. It was the wife of my host, 
and, at that moment, I heard the merchant’s 
steps in the hall. He wasa clever, confi- 
ding fellow, or he must have noticed that 
both his wife and myself were very ill at 
ease. When the meal was concluded, | 
startled them both by announcing that | 

must leave that night for St. Louis. 


“Whatever my inclinations might have 
been I did not give myself time to analyze. 
I only knew that I was the guest of a confi- 
ding friend, and I scorned to take even the 
slightest advantage of a man while dwellin 
beneath his own roof, and breaking bre 
with him from day to day. 

“From St. Louis I wrote him a letter, 
saying that my affairs would call me indefi- 
nitely tothe East. I came to New York, and, 
by constant thinking of Alice and my 
friend’s inconstant wife, I kept myself, for 
more than five years, aloof from all society. 

“ But my time came. 

“]T went one evening to Chickering Hall 
to hear acelebrated reader named Blank. 
1 was not then taking my meals at the club, 
but was boarding at a select house on Mad- 
ison Avenue. ‘Three days after the readin 
Mrs. Blank came to our house to board, an 
at dinner, as perverse fate had it, was seated, 
‘for that occasion only,’ at my table, there 
being no other vacant seat in the dining- 
room, none having been provided for her. 

“Of course we were introduced, and of 
course, after the manner of women, she had 
some trifling commission for me to execute 
a her. Again, ‘of course,’ I was only too 

appy. 

“I have not the courage to relate to you 
how I lost my heart to her, and how, for a 
year, I enjoyed the torments and delights of 
courtship. I saw much in her that | did 
not like, but nothing I could strictly con- 
demn. Often I wished I had never met 
her, but emer oe whispered to me she was 
my destiny. And so it proved. We were 
married, and, within a year after, she left 
me, for what fell purpose I never knew. 

+ “]T was as one d, for a long time. 
When I did, finally, come to realize the 
truth, I took a friend, and together we got 
very drunk. While drunk, I wrote a poem.” 

“A poem?” the party all shouted, inter- 
rupting for the first time. “ Let’s have it.” 

“It is a wonderful composition,” said 
Thaddeus, “as I think you will all agree. 
Here it is: — 


“** Sit down, good fellow, and taste my liquor 
pal Pulses aod wane soul, 
my tongue wag till it is mage thicker 
By my good bowl. 


“1 ‘'m ripe, tonight, for a mad carousal: 
not known since espousal 
Of Fate’s 


“4g a drink to the days long since 
‘© a spirit cheered irest hope ; 
But the hair hope 
I vainly grope. 


«1 "ll drink to the hours when fond ambition 
Pictured the victories I might win ; 
And pity my heart, where no contrition 


Can enter in. 
“*T "ll drink agai the fair 
Who whispered softly she tno wall 
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ith the art of a fiend inhuman. 
curse her spell ! 


* * Yet, sitting here in my ghastly revel, 
With my heart and head by pain made ill, 
friend or devil, 


Whatever she be, or friend or 
I love her still, 

“* Ay, love her madly, beyond all reason, 
ven t sta 
On the brink of hell. 


ws ity me, friend! ng power can alter 
not falter 


And, when all is done, I 
At the final wrath,’ }” 


There was a moment’s pause, as the 
em was finished, when George Caswell ex- 
claimed, — 

“What an ass a man must have been to 
write such a thing as that!” 

“] agree with you perfectly,” said Thad- 
deus Marvin. “ And so, on becoming sober, 
I concluded that if liquor made a man write 
after that fashion, it was a dangerous thing, 
and that I would be careful in future not to 
take too much of it.” 


“ Kee-rect!” said Ned Price. 
told us a first-rate yarn, Thad, 
obliged to you.” 

“ Thank you! 


“You ’ve 
and I’m 


I am to rob you of 


‘| your romance; but, the fact is, 1 was never 


married.” 

“What! never married!” 

“No. Hearing you express so much cu- 
riosity about my affairs, I took this method 
of revenge. I am not married, but expect to 
be in a few weeks, and thereafter shall have 
to give the club the go-by. As to whether I 
draw fifty dollars per month at the custom 
house, or five hundred, is a conundrum 
which I believe none of you fellows can find 


po- | out.” 


“T’m taken in and done for,” R yon 
Ned. “But I deserved it. It’s right, 
old fellow.” 

“But how about the poem?” inquired 
George Caswell. 

“ It will —— in a volume of mirie which 
will be published in the fall,” answered 
Thaddeus. “Here goes my last drop of 
sherry. It was excellent. Here’s good 
luck, 


BY MARO 


T was during that era in the world’s his- 
tory referred to as the “ British and Ro- 
man Period.” The forces of the patriotic 
and intrepid Caractacus had been complete- 
ly routed in the country of the Silures by 
the Roman legionaries under the command 
of Ostorius Scapula, and the brave and un- 
fortunate Caractacus had, himself, been 
made a prisoner and conveyed to Rome. 
But the Britons were undaunted and per- 
sistent. Their repeated defeats had af- 
forded them a hardy experience in war, and 
this, in turn, had given them added strength. 
They were disputing the possession of their 
hative land with its determined invaders 
manfully, and cont sting the sacred und, 
inch by inch, and Britain was looked upon 
as a theatre for warlike operations worthy 
of the most skillful efforts of the most in- 
vincible soldiery. 
Sonnpaneet te the slow progress of their 
conquest of a people whom they had at first 
regarded as insignificant foemen, the Ro- 
mans had placed Suetonius Paulinus, one of 
their sternest and most valorous erals, 
at the head of their forces in Britain. A 


ETHELBURGA, OR THE ALTAR FIRES OF MONA. 


close student of the politics of his time, 


O. ROLFE, 


this officer contended that the true course 
of the indomitable and persistent resistance 
‘of the Britons, and the only one that could 
have kept them so —_ united despite 
their numerous signal défeats, was the all- 
powerful influence of the Druidical religion. 
The anger of the Druids was a terror to the 
superstitious and deluded Britons, and it 
was thought by them to have a potency to 
curse beyond the grave ; and it is not a mat- 
ter for wonder that the crafty and bigoted 
priests obtained an influence over the half- 
wee tribes that was absolutely despotic. 
Combining the offices of priests, teachers, 
law-givers and magistrates, they inculcated 
their peculiar tenets upon their rude follow- 
ers from their earliest childhood, thus ren- 
dering themselves as nearly omnipotent as 
itis possible for men to be, and the wily 
priests ruled kings and subjects alike. 

The Isle of Mona was the chief place of 
resort for the Druids. Here their altars 
were erected, from which went up the cries 
of writhing human victims, perishing horri- 
bly to appease the displeasure of their gods 
in time of war, and to secure a continuance 
of their benignity in time of peace. But it 
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was when conflict was rife in the land, or 
when an invasion was imminent, that these 
horrible sacrifices were most frequent, and 
the unfortunate victims were the most nu- 
merous. 

With a keen insight, Suetonius had dis- 
covered the secret of the all-powerful influ- 
ence of the Druids, and determined to at- 
tack British obstinacy at its source; and, at 
the time of our story, his vessels were re- 
ported headed toward Mona, and likely to 
arrive within a day, at the latest. 

There was a scene of wild and savage 
confusion on the little isle. The priests and 
priestesses were running to and fro, shout- 
ing and leaping maniacally, brandishin 
flaring torches, whose red glow was dimme 
by the lurid glare of the altar fires, and 
pausing, ever and anon, to heap horrid in- 
dignities upon r, trembling wretches, 
whom their malice, their enmity or their 
bigotry had doomed to lingering death in 
the sacrificial flames. 

Throughout the country, the emissaries of 
the priests were visiting the abiding places 
of the tribes in quest of human sacrifices, 
The old and the young, the strong man and 
the fragile maiden, the high and the low, 
were alike subject to the ill-will o: the ca- 
price of these rude, fanatical messengers of 
death. 

To offend a Druidical priest, or to refuse 
compliance with his demands, was equiva- 
lent to a surrender of the soul of the obdu- 
rate oné fo the never-ending tortures of an 
eternity of successive existences in an end- 
less variety of forms, each one of which, it 
was believed, would be more loathsome, 
more despised, more tormented and tor- 
tured than the one which had preceded it. 
No one was safe in the possession of life 
who had an enemy, or who had been so un- 
lucky as to incur the ill-will of the Druids, 
or any of their blinded and perverted follow- 


ers. 

The shadows of nightfall were descend- 
ing, and casting a pall of gloom over a scene 
that was soon to take on a horror that should 
stain the pages of history to the end of 


time. 

At the door of an humble cot, sat an old 
man, whose long gray locks descended upon 
his shoulders, and whose dark eyes glowed 
with a strange fire that lighted up his fur- 
rowed and earnest face, disclosing deep 
lines that had been graven upon it by un- 
ceasing thought and awing anxiety. 
There was an air about him that denoted 
his superiority to the half-civilized — 
among whom he lived; yet he was a Briton. 
But the glimmerings of a prophetic intelli- 
gence had penetrated the brain of Egfrith, 
and he grieved at the incessant strife be- 
tween the different tribes of his people, and 
foresaw that it must inevitably result in 


their subjugation to their determined and 
tyrannical enemies, 

The satanic practices of the Druids filled 
him with horror, and, while he dared not 
dissent re from the powerful religion 
whose controlling influence was daily crush- 
ing all and making all subservient to the 
wicked machinations of the designing and 
unscrupulous priesthood, his but half-con- 
cealed aversion had already caused him to 
be marked as a dangerous and suspected 
character by the bigoted and intolerant 
Druids. 

As Egfrith sat in an attitude of deep mel- 
ancholy, his head resting on his hand, lost 
in earnest thought, there was a firm, rapid 
step behind him, and a young man in the 
garb of a Roman legionary, a tall, dark man 
with a bold face and fiashing eyes, emerged 
from the door of the cottage, and stood 
side him for a minute, his hand lying lightly 
on the old man’s shoulder... 

“Well, good Egfrith,” he said in a low 
voice, “thy daughter hath given her con- 
sent; and now I pause to receive thy bless- 
ing on our troth. When thou hast given it 
to me, I shall be the happiest of mankind; 
and I can return to my legion, and lead it to 
battle with the barbarians with a light heart 
full of hope. How sayest thou, good Eg- 
frith ?” 

“It giveth me much pain to hear my un- 
fortunate countrymen called barbarians,” 
said Egfrith, shaking his head sadly; “but 
upon their own heads be the blame if they 
deserve the title. They have allowed them- 
selves to be deceived by the Druids. More 
wicked men than those priests never cursed 
any land. If poe hath chosen thee, 
Claudio, I will give her to thee, though 
thou art the enemy of my people, and an 
invader of my loved Britain. If thou lov- 
est her, Claudio, my blessing g° after thee. 
Be to her a good and a true husband, that 
thou mayest deserve my blessing as long as 
thou livest. But, Claudio, I fear me much 
that thou wilt bring destruction upon her 
thou lovest and upon me. The priests are 
all-powerful; and their spies are as the 
blades of grass, everywhere; and I am sure 
they already look upon me with baleful 
glances.” 

“Thou hast my thanks, good Egfrith,” 
answered the Roman. “But do not fear. 
The mighty Suetonius is coming with many 
armed legionaries. He will sweepall before 
him, and, likely, give the cruel priests a 
taste of his metal. When Britain is subju- 
gated, the lovely Ethelburga and thou shall 
go with me away from this land, where thou 

nowest thou canst never be happy, and to 
Rome. Fear thou not, good Betrith. I 
must away. Remember that thou hast a 
friend in Claudio, and that Suetonius loves 
Claudio. Thou shalt be safe. Farewell, 
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good Egfrith ; farewell, loved Ethelburga. 
keep thee both.” 

And, waving his hand toward the little 
cot as he went, Claudio strode away, and 
was soon lost in the darkness. 

Ethelburga came and stood by the side of 
her aged parent, just where Claudio had 
stood a moment before, and watched her 
lover untill the gloom hid him from her 
view. 

She was a rarely beautiful maiden, with 
raven black hair, and eyes as deeply dark 
as shadowed lakes, as perfectly formed as 
a goddess, and as pure as an angel of 
heaven. 

“ And thou lovest Claudio, my child?” 
Pine old man’s voice quavered with emo- 

n. 

“Yes, my father.” . 

“I had rather it had been one of thine 
own countrymen, my daughter.” 

“ Not a believer in Druidism, my father ?” 

“ No, no, no!” 

“ But the men of Britain are in the power 
of the priests, my father,— wicked men, 


call!” 


“Thou sayest well they are wicked. 
That is why I fear them, — why I fear 
Odo. He hath set his heart upon thee, 
my Ethelburga; and he will not stop at a 
crime if thereby he can obtain thee.” 

“But Exbiru, the priest, hath told us 
that Odo hath gone to far-away lands for a 
long absence, my father,” replied Ethel- 
burga reassuringly. “Thou hast no cause 
for fear.” 

“My child, I have at times feared that 
Exbiru, the priest, hath an evil purpose. 
Hast thou never suspected as much ?”’ 

“TI like not his looks, my father; but thou 
knowest he speaketh fairly.” 

“Too fairly, Ethelburga,” replied the old 
man, shaking his head cme. 6 “ Hast 
thou never thought it strange that a Druid 


‘priest should appear so friendly to one 


whom his brethren look upon with condem- 
nation. 1 fear me much that this priest is 
playing a wicked game, Ethelburga, hast 
thou never thought that Exbiru looks like 
another thou hast seen many times ?” 

“Surely,” returned Ethelburga quietly, 
“the priest’s low brow and square forehead 
are like Odo’s. Often have thonght sO; 
but I think ’tis only a chance resemblance, 
my” —. 

There was a sudden sound of footfalls, a 
hoarse shout, and the forms of four men 
darted around the corner of the cottage, and 
stood before Egfrith and his daughter. 
The thering darkness veiled their faces; 
but the foremost intruder bent over the old 
man, and said, — 

“ Egfrith, enemy of thy people, dost thou 
know me? Hast thou ever heard my voice 
before?” 


“ Ay, I think I know thee,” replied the 
old man in trembling tones. “My eyes be- 
hold the form of Exbiru, the priest, who 
hath called himself my friend, and my ears 
hear the voice of Odo, the persecutor of my 
child.” 

“ Canst thou not guess the secret of this 
thing, Egfrith?” asked the intruder gloat- 
ingly. “Odo and Exbiru are one. am 
Odo, Iam Exbiru. Odo is a true Briton; 
Exbiru is a Druid, a priest strong in the 
true faith, And thou, Egfrith, thou art a 
secret traitor to thy land. But just now 
hast thou betrothed thy child to one of the 
foul minions of Nero, the Roman tyrant. 
Not five minutes ago we saw the young 
legionary leave thy cot. Thou art recreant 
to the gods of the Druids. Dearly shalt 
thou pay for thy treason, Egfrith. Thy 
daughter shall become a sacrifice to the an- 
gry gods. Seize her, thou faithful, and bear 

er away to Mona’s Isle!” 

The three followers of Odo sprang for- 
ward, and laid hold of Ethelburga. Egfrith 
made a weak resistance; but it was unavail- 
ing, and soon he saw the four emissaries 
bearing his child, shrieking, away into the 
night. 

ith a groan of agony the aged man 
reeled, the as if 
stricken down by the hand of fate. 


The vessels of Suetonius Paulinus, the 
commander of the legions of Rome, were 
in the harbor of Mona, and the soldiery 
were fighting for a landing. 

The British tribes were united in the de- 
fence of a common cause, that of freeing 
their country from the invasion of the le- 

ionaries of Suetonius and his mercenary 
ollowers. The Britons were struggling un- 
der the very eyes of their dreaded and all- 
powerful priests. Their incentive to make 
the conflict a desperate one was twofold. 
They desired to gain the praise of the Dru- 
ids, and feared to incur a displeasure which 
they looked upon as potent, not only to 
blast this life, but to plunge them deeper 
and deeper in misery and degradation, 
through a never-ending succession of exist- 
ences, the foulness of each one of which 
would only be surpassed by the obscenity of 
that which should come after it. Impaled 
by such overwhelming considerations, the 
Britons battled with a furious desperation, 
unexampled in the annals of war. 

The priests and priestesses ran hither 
and thither through the ranks of the Britons, 
shrieking, howling, frothing at their mouths, 
and invoking horrid and unearthly curses on 
their foes; and dancing about, twitching 
their distorted faces, throwing themselves 
into fantastic and unnatural attitudes, and 
brandishing flaring links over their heads, 


| the flames at times scorching and crisping 
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their long, serpentine locks; they inspired 
some of the Roman soldiers with a weird 
awe, and caused them to imagine they were 
engaged in mortal strife with the protecting 
demons of their deadly foes. 

But Suetonius, despising superstitious 
fear as he contemned physical cowardice, 
exhorted his legionaries to press forward to 
victory, and, receiving added inspiration 
from his valorous example, as, with Claudio, 
his favorite centurion, at his side, he rushed 
into the very hottest of the affray, the sol- 
diery rallicd, and speedily put the rudely 
aroused and undisciplined tribes to rout, 
sending them fleeing through their forests 
in the wildest confusion, and pursuing them 
as they ran. 

The altar fires of Mona were darting 
their flaring banners heavenward, and a 
thousand strong arms bore aloft the bound 
and helpless victims, to lay their struggling 
forms on the sacrificial pyres. 


Exbiru was oe ome in fiendish triumph 
as he raised the beautiful Ethelburga in his 
p and bore her toward the altar at which 

e was the ministering priest, when a keen 
sword pierced his heart, and he fell dying 
upon the ground. 

“So diest thou, base craven, pretended 
priest! So perish all like thee, Odo!” 
cried the voice of Claudio, the Roman 
legionary. “Long live Ethelburga, my 
bride ! ’ 

The victims of the Druids were saved 
from their impending fate. 

The ministering priests were cast upon 
the sacrificial altars of Mona, to perish in 
the fires their own hands had kindled; and 
the dense forests, in the shadows of which 
the Druids had for ages performed their 
horrid and impious rites, were leveled with 
the earth. 

And Ethelburga, Claudio and Egfrith — 
they lived long and were happy. 
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BY A FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


re DIGESTION or dyspepsia is the com- 
monest of all diseases, “ the as 
malady of civilized life.” In itself the com- 
plaint is distressing enough, but this is not 
the worst, for I could fill columns in enume- 
rating the ailments to which indigestion may 
give rise. Nor can we wonder at this, if we 
consider for a moment the pathology of the 
troublesome complaint, and the physiology 
of digestion. 

The food, then, which is received into the 
stomach of an individual in health, so ex- 
cites the inner or mucous coat of the stom- 
ach, that it throws out in sufficient abun- 
dance a peculiar secretion called the gastric 
juice; but the food does more, for by its 
presence the outer or muscular coats of the 
. stomach are roused to motion. Now the 

fibres of the muscular coats are not vs | 
circular, but transverse, and as muscles al- 
ways contract in a direction parallel with 
their axis, it must be evident to even a tyro 
that the motion of the stomach is not a mere 
squeeze like the grip of one’s hand, but a 
working, churning-like movement. And by 
this movement its contents are mixed, so 
that every portion of them is thoroughly 
mingled with the gastric juice. This secre- 
tion, chemically speaking, is composed of 
water, the salts that are found in the blood, 
the hydrochloric and lactic acids, and a high- 
ly important albuminous ferment termed 


“pepsine.” But it is with the action rather 
than the composition of gastric juice, that 
we have more to do at present. It is de- 
signed by nature, then, to so act upon the 
food as to dissolve it into what is called 
chyme. This chyme escaping through the 
lower opening of the stomach — namely, the 
pylorus — finds its way into the duodenum, 
or first portion of the gut. Here another 
important change takes place, for the chyme 
now receives further secretions, the most 
important of which are the bile from the liver, 
and the pancreatic juice. By the addition 
of these, the nutritive portion of the food is 
separated from the non-nutritive. The for- 
mer is called chyle. The chyme becomes 
chyle. Now there are on the surface of the 
intestines a network or series of vessels 
called lacteals, and into these, by a process 
which need not be described, the chyle finds 
its way, and is carried by the vein-like lac- 
teals onward and onward, each lacteal unit- 
ing and uniting, till but one large vessel is 
formed, and this runs upward with its prec- 
ious freight, and opens —directly, mind you 
—into one of the largest veins of the body; 
hence it is carried, mingled with the blood 
into which it has been changed, to the heart 
itself, and thence along in the general circu- 
lation. The whole process of digestion is 
therefore simply a blood-making one. 

this shows us what a really important organ 
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the much-abused stomach is. Nor, consid- 
ering how intimately connected are heart 
and stomach, can we wonder if, the latter be- 
ing out of order, the former shall sympathize, 
and a general feeling of wretchedness be the 
result. 

Let me now endeavor to enumerate some 
of the more common causes of dyspepsia. 
The most frequent of these is un meg | 
eating or drinking inordinately. When 
say drinking, I do not refer to spirit-taking, 
for the imbibition of large quantities of beer, 
tea, or even water itself, weakens the diges- 
tion both by diluting the gastric juice too 
much and by distending the stomach, and 
thus preventipg to some degree the proper 
contraction of its muscular fibres. Spiritu- 
ous liquors in excess are, I need hardly tell 
you, most pernicious to the coats o the 
stomach, and the appetite they induce is, in 
nine cases out of ten, a false one. Dram- 
drinkers frequently gorge, — I can call it by 
no prettier name,—and their bodies are 
thrown into a state of fever, to get rid of the 
incumbrance, and prostration, or rather de- 

ression, follows as a natural consequence. 

ating at irregular hours is a fruitful cause 
of indigestion, so is the not allowing a suf- 
ficient interval to elapse between meals, — 
keeping the stomach constantly at it, so to 
speak ; for this organ needs rest occasion- 

ly as well as the limbs do. The heart 
keeps on both night and day, the only rest 
it gets is when the individual himself is 
tranquil, both in body and mind, then it can 
afford to move a little more easily than usu- 
al. It behoves us then, if we would enjoy 
long life, to supply the heart with the purest 
and best blood that can be made. i 

Hurry in eating prevents not simply the 
of the food, but the 
mingling with it of the saliva, which latter 
is of great use in the es of digestion. 
The eating of improper f will cause in- 
digestion, so will the swallowing of improper- 
ly masticated or tough meat. Proper exercise 
greatly conduces to keep the stomach, as 
well as the body, in good working order, 
while, on the other hand, too hard labor, 
whether it be mental or physical, very often 
brings on dyspepsia. I need hardly do more 
than mention the ill effects of carrying to 
anything verging on excess, tea-drinking or 
the use of tobacco in any form. Both tea 
and tobacco are good servants, but very bad 
masters. 

The symptoms of dispepsia are both nu- 
merous and.varied, the most common being 
loss of appetite, a sense of pain, weight, or 
uneasiness after eating, acidity of the stom- 
ach, flatulence, — at times of a most distress- 
ing character, —furred tongue, with more or 
less of foulness of breath, There may also 
be occasional costiveness alternating with 
attacks of diarrhcea. 


Heartburn is another very painful and fre- 
quent accompaniment of indigestion, so too 
is what medical men term fyrosis, which 
“means the eructation or even vomiting of 
thin fluid, which may be either acid or quite 
tasteless. Heartburn is generally associated 
with an irritable state of the stomach, and 
an over-abundance of gastric juice ; but there 
is still another form of indigestion, in which 
this juice is not secreted in proper quantity. 
The digestion of the food is in this case 
very slow, and the symptoms which this 
gives rise to are troublesome enough in all 
conscience, and invariably badly borne by 
the unhappy patient. “Unhappy” is just 
the right word to yse, for few people are 
more miserable than those who suffer from 
this form of dyspepsia. They always take 
the very worst view of their own state of 
health, are dejected and melancholy, peevish 
and mayhap ill-humored without a cause, and 
often cross and angry with themselves for 
being so. I have en the most amiable 
and good-tempered men turn sour-disposi- 
tioned and fretful through illness of this 
kind, and even confess to feeling so. Slow- 
ness of digestion gives rise to feelings of 
distension and uneasiness, probably even 
_ at the ait of the stomach, which may 

ecome so filled with gas as to press upon 
the diaphragm or midriff, and thus cause 
difficulty of ‘breathing. * 

A man can never Be either well or happy 
if his stomach is out of order; and dyspep- 
sia, like hysteria, imitates the symptoms of 
innumerable disorders. But how, the read- 
er may ask, can I tell whether the illness 
from which I think I am suffering be real or 
imaginary? At any rate, I should answer, 
attend to your stomach first, and pray just 
take a glance at your tongue. If ever I 
were so far left to myself as to meditate 
some rash act, I should, before going into 
the matter, have a look at my tongue; if it 
were not perfectly clean and moist, I should 
not consider myself perfectly healthy, nor 
perfectly sane, and would postpone my pro- 
ceedings, in the hope that my worldly pros- 
pects would grow brighter. 

What does a medical man discover from 
looking at the tongue? Manythings. The 
tongue with every trifling ail- 
ment of body or mind, and more especially 
with the state of the stomach. That thin 
whitish layer all over the surface most likely 
indicates indigestion. A patchy tongue 
shows that the stomach is very much out of 
order indeed. A yellow tongue points to 
biliousness. A creamy, shivering, thick in- 
dented tongue tells of previous excesses ; 
and | do not like my friends to wear such 
tongues, for I sincerely believe that real 
comfort cannot be secured in this world b 
any one who does not keep his feet warm, 


head cool, and his tongue clean. 
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And now a few words on the treatment of 
indigestion. In cases then of chronic dys- 
pepsia, the most important point is certain- 
y the regulation of the diet. A dyspeptic 
patient ought to be informed that unless he 
pays particular attention to the kind and 
quantity of his diet, he need expect not the 
slightest relief from medicine. Good whole- 
some, nutritious food best suits a weak stom- 
ach, and there should be no hurry or haste 
in eating; no getting up of an appetite by 
artificial means, and no more eaten than the 
person can easily digest. I know that in 
this last sentence I have given orders which 
most dyspeptics will find it hard to obey, for 
the simple reason that their wills are as weak 
as the walls of their stomachs. But they 
must bear the pain for sake of the profit, 
remembering meanwhile that as the “ walls ” 
get stronger, so do the “wills.” “ Things 
sweet to taste prove in digestion sour :” those 
troubled with dyspepsia should therefore 
avoid pastry and confectionery. If possible 
avoid alcoholic stimulants : a little good warm 
coffee on an empty atomach will often ben- 
efit the system, and prove a far better stim- 
ulant than spirits or wine, and it will not in- 
jure the coats of the stomach. Dyspeptics 
ought to live by rule, and in time regular 
habit will become second nature. 

Before saying a word about the medicines 
required in the treatment of indigestion, 
there is one thing I should like, if possible, 
to impress on the mind of the reader, and 
it is this: do not forget that everything 
which tends to increase the general tone of 
the system, strengthens the power of healthy 
digestion, such as exercise, especially on 
horseback, regular hours, sufficient rest, the 
cold or tepid morning bath, an occasional 
holiday, and sea-bathing. 

From the pharmacopeia we try to find 
such medicines as will increase the digest- 
ive power. The nitro-hydrochloric acid is 
very valuable with this view. It is best ad- 


ministered in some well-diluted form, such 
as the following : — 

Take of the dilute acid three drams to 
six, tincture of chiretta about the same 
quantity, and mix with sixteen ounces of in- 
usion of oranges. The dose to be an 
ounce three or four times a day, about one 
hour before meals. If any sluggish action 
of the liver is suspected, the infusion of 
senna should be used instead of orange, and 
one ounce and a half of dandelion juice 
added to the mixture. Pepsine is a capital 
remedy in cases of difficult digestion. Pep- 
sine wine is, perhaps, the most elegant form 
in which to use the medicine. The dose is 
a teaspoonful with dinner and breakfast, and 
the acid mixture can be taken as usual. 
About a sixth of a grain of the hydrochlorate 
of morphia, taken in a little soda-water after 
dinner, often relieves the pains of indigestion. 

In cases of irritable dyspepsia, with too 
great a flow of the oar juice, a capital 
remedy will be found in the trisnitrate of 
bismuth, three to five grains twice a: day. 
Or minute doses of nitrate of silver, pre- 
scribed only by a medical man, often do . 
good. Alkalies are not beneficial, and often, 
amen they afford relief at the time, do 
more harm than geet Vegetable tonics, 
such as quassia, calumba bark, and so forth, 
are needed in case of weakness. And, to 
complete the cure, iron is an excellent tonic. 
Oftentimes aperients are needed, and only 
the very mildest should be chosen, such as 
rhubarb pills, or any well-known mild aperi- 
ent medicine. I have, in this short paper, 
purposely avoided giving a long list of med- 
icines, which would only serve to confuse 
the reader, and perhaps do little good; but 
I cannot refrain from just mentioning one 
other: I mean charcoal; it is most useful 
for checking acidity, and in larger doses it 
forms a mild aperient. It can obtained 
at the shop of any respectable chemist, and 
it has one great advantage, — it is safe! 


HATING 


H’*y not It is surely not worth while. 
Your life is not long enough to 
make it pay to cherish ill will or hard 
thoughts toward any one. What if that 
man has cheated you, or that woman played 
you false? Whatif this friend has forsak- 
en you in your time of need, or that one, 
having won your utmost confidence, your 
warmest love, has concluded that he prefers 
to consider and treat you as a stranger? 
Let it all pass. What difference will it 


PEOPLE. 


make to you in a few years, when 
hence to the “ country 
who treat you wrong now will be more sor- 
ry for it then than you, even in your deep- 
est disappointment and grief,-can be 
few more smiles, a few more tears, some 

leasure, much pain, a little longer hurry- 
ing and worrying in the world, some has 
greetings, and’ abrupt farewells, and life wi 

laid away and ere long forgotten. Is it 

worth while to hate each other 
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GOD'S BEHIND THE LOOM. 


BY MISS E. L. BARNES. 


WEAVER at the loom of life! 

ugh a tangled web may be thy doom, 
Fear not: thy God ’s behind the loom. 


Fling the shuttle fearlessly, 
Press the treadle stren he x 
Draw the selvage carefully, 
Bear the breaking patiently; 
For God ’s behind the loom. 


Although the storm is fierce and strong, 
Although the web is fine and long, 
Though darkest clouds have cast a gloom 
Weave on; for God ’s behind the loom. 


O., 1870 


h sickness, pain, and death surround, 
Pee: ones lie neath the ground, 
Above the grave some flowers shall bloom: 
Still weave, for God ’s behind the loom. 


O mourner at the tomb of love! 

No threads shall ever break above. 

Tie up the ends this side the tomb, 

And weave; for God ’s behind the loom. 


Fling the shuttle fearlessly, 
Press the treadle strengthi 
Draw the selvage caretully, 
Bear the breaking patiently; 
For God ’s behind the loom, 


ONE WAY OF CARVING A TURKEY. 


Pyar is nothing a young unmarried 
man likes better than to go to dinner 
on Christmas Day at the house of a married 
friend and to be asked to carve the turkey. 
He never carved a turkey in his life, and 
with an old maid on one side of him, watch- 
ing closely, and on the other side a fair girl for 
whom he has a tenderness, he feels embar- 
rassed when he begins. First he pushes 
the knife down toward one of the thigh-joints. 
He can’t find the joint, and he plunges the 
knife around in search of it, until he makes 
mince-meat out of the whole quarter of the 


* fowl. Then he sharpens his knife and tack- 


les it again. At last, while making a terrific 
dig, he hits the joint suddenly, and the leg 
flies into the maiden lady’s lap, while her 
dress-front is covered with a shower of stuff- 
ing. Then he goes for the other leg, and 
when the young lady tells him he looks 
warm, the weather seems to him suddenly 
to become 499 ge warmer. This leg 
he pulls loose with his fingers. He lays it 
on the edge of the plate, and while he is 
hacking at the wing he gradually pushes the 
leg over on the table-cloth,and when he 
picks it up it slips from his hand into the 
gravy dish, and splashes the gravy around 


for six yards. Just as he has made up his 
mind that the turkey has no joints to his 
wings, his host asks him if he thinks the 
war with Turkey will soon be over. The 
girl next to him laughs, and he says he will 
explain his views upon the subject after din- 
ner. Then he sops his brow with his hand- 
kerchief, and presses the turkey so hard with 
the fork, that it slides off the dish, and up- 
sets a _— of water on the girl next to 
him. early frantic, he gouges away at the 
wings, gets them off in a mutilated condition, 
and digs into the breast. Before he can cut 
any off the host asks him why he don’t hel 

out the turkey. Bewildered, he puts bot 

legs on aplate, and hands them to the maid- 
en lady, and then helps the young girl toa 
plateful of stuffing, and while taking her 
plate in return, knocks over the gravy dish. 
Then he sits down with the calmness of de- 
Spair, and with a napkin, while 
the servant-girl clears up, and takes the tur- 
key to the other end of the table. He does 
n’t discuss the Eastern question that day. 
He goes right home after dinner, and spends 
the night trying to decide whether to commit 
suicide, or to take lessons immediately in 


Carving. 
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Our Young People’s Story-Teller. 


FRED AND FLOSSIE ; 
OR, GOD HELPS THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES. 


BY CLARA LE CLERC, OF TEXAS. 


CHAPTER I. 
ON THE WAY. 


UNSET on the prairies! The great 
king of day was dipping down below the 
broad sea of green, and flooding the wide, 
waving expanse with his bright farewell to 
the 
As far as the eye could reach, tall waving 
masses of green, topped by flowers of every 
hue, waved in the mild May breeze. 
Surely, nothing can be more beautiful than 
the “going to sleep” of the day-god upon a 
Texas prairie in the fair queen-month of 


he air was fresh and wholesome. The 
warble of the many feathered songsters as 
they darted here and there takin their sup- 
per, and bidding farewell to the day, all add- 
ed beauty and “harmony to the scene; and 
the little girl sitting snugly beside the driver 
in the front wagon of the train, which was 
slowly crawling its length over the broad 
sea of green, pushed her blue gingham sun- 
bonnet from her face, and clapped her little 
hands with glee, as she cried out joyfully, — 

“Oh, look! do look! I have tried to 
count them, but I cannot. I see mocking- 
birds, blue-birds, red-birds, —and—oh, do 
tell me the name of that lovely ash-colored 
bird with the scarlet breast and long-forked 
tail!” And the little creature pointed ex- 
citedly to a beautiful bird, whith perched for 
a moment upon the clump of green boughs 
fastened to the heads of the horses, and, 
winking its bright eyes saucily at the sweet 
blue eyes and golden locks of the little maid- 
en, darted off again in search of its mates. 

“ That bird, Missie?” And the driver — 
a thorough Texan — pushed back hig som- 
brero, crossed his legs on the foot-board, 
rolled the quid of tobacco once, twice round 
his capacious jaws, sent a quantity of the 
dark amber juice flying over the wagon- 
wheels, and then replied, — 

“That is the French mocking-bird; but 
we Call it the scissor-tail.” 


“ The scissor-tail! Mamma dear, did you 
hear the name of that beautiful bird?” And 
the little one turned, and glanced lovingly 
into the pale face of a lady reclining upon a 
mattress placed in the back of the wagon. 

“Yes, Flossie, pet, mamma heard the 
name. Papa will have all kinds of birds 
for his little pet when we get there.” 

“Oh, sure enough, mamma. How anx- 
I am to see my own papa once more. How 
much longer will it be?” 

“God willing, we shall see him in two 
weeks,” answered the mother. ; 

“But papa is not expecting us now, is he, 
mamma ?” 

“No, dear; not before the last of June. 
But I thought the trip might build me up, 
and so concleded to start earlier.” 

And the gentle invalid closed her beauti- 
ful eyes, and crossed her frail white hands 
weari Y while alow sigh escaped the pale, 
trembling lips. 

“Tired, marm?” And the gruff voice of 
the driver seemed, for once, almost gentle in 
tone, as he noted the pale, weary face, and 
heard the low, tremulous sigh. ; 

“Yes, somewhat,” answered the lady. 
“How much further shall we go, before 
camping for the night?’ ; 

“Can’t say, marm. Ill ask Bill, if little 
Missie will hold the lines a bit.” 

And, age the reins into the fair, child- 
ish hands held out to receive them, he 
sprang from the wagon, yawned, stretched 
out first one long limb and then the other, 
thrust one great sun-browned hand into the 

ocket of his overalls, and brought there- 
rom a huge twist of tobacco, which he 
placed in his capacious mouth, and proceed- 
ed to take a most generous “ chaw;” which 
feat having been accomplished, he strided 
toward the second wagon, which was not 
many yards behind, and, hailing the driver 
with, “I say, Bill, where are we to camp to- 
night?” he placed one hand upon the wag- 
on-board, and his right foot upon the hub of 
the wheel. 

Of course, the driver, being so unceremo- 
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niously accosted, called “Whoa!” to his 
team, and sat as if in deep thought for a mo- 
ment. 

“ Raly, now, I ha’n’t thought much on the 
matter, fur the hosses is in good trim, the 
night ’s bright, and I reckoned we'd travel 
pretty late.’ 

“ Can't do it, Bill, bekase that goer lady 
is ina mighty weak fix, and we had orter 
stop as soon as possible.” 

“Yes, by all means, Mr. Driver,” spoke 
up a rich, deep-toned voice from the rear 
part of the wagon. “Let us accommodate 
ourselves to the wishes of the sick lady.” 

“All right, then. Red Joe, go ahead. 
About a mile furder on we ’ll reach Swallow’s 
Creek, and there we’ll stop for the night. 
Git alang!” 

And with that, Bill cracked his whip, the 
horses started, and the driver of the first 
team — called “ Red Joe” on account of his 
fierce red hair and beard —was compelled 
to take his foot from the hub and his hand 
from the foot-board, and with lengthy strides 
soon reached his own wagon, and with a 
swing was again in place; and witha “Go 
lang now, boys, purty peart!” and a turning 
of the head to the sick lady, with the re- 
mark, “Only a mile now, marm, to camp,” 
Red Joe sat quietly gazing out at the birds, 
flowers, and fading sunlight. 

Slowly the wheels turned, crushing the 
life from the bright-hued flowers, and little 
Flossie Herndon sat gazing sadly upon the 
havoc they made. 

“Look, Mr. Joe!” at last the child ex- 
claimed, “ how sad it seems to crush out the 
life from so many beautiful flowers !” 

“Well, raly, now, little Missie, I had n’t 
thought on it one bit tell you mentioned of 
it. It do seem like a sin, shore ; but it can’t 
be helped. If the flowers will grow in the 
toad, they can’t expect anything better than 
to be cut down.” And Red Joe popped 
his whip, whistled softly, and helped him- 
self to a fresh “ chaw ” of the weed. 

By and by a grove of green trees was 
seen in the distance ; and soon the gurgling 
sound of water became audible as the Tittle 
stream rushed over its uneven bed. 

“ Swallow's Creek, little Missie, and you 
and your marm can soon get out and have a 
rest.” 

“O mamma, now you can rest under the 


,pretty green trees, and hear the birds and 
‘water sing, while I can run about in the 


tall, waving grass, and gather a pretty bou- 
_ for you. Oh, how cool and pleasant 

e air is ! how the birds sing! and the trees 
wave their green branches, beckoning to us! 
Don’t you see, mamma darling? They are 
asking us to stop and rest beneath their 
beautiful shade.” 

And the little enthusiast clapped her tiny 
hands, and her eyes sparkled with delight, 


as Red Joe called out “Whoa!” and, spring- 
ing to the ground, reached up his arms for 
the little one, who, with a merry shout of 
joy, eagerly sprang into them, and was soon 
standing amid the beautiful grass, and 
gazing with enraptured eyes upon the lovely 
scene. 

“ Help my dear mamma out now, Mr. Joe, 
if you please. I want her to get under one 
of these beautiful trees.” 

“ Will you getout now, marm?” And Joe 
turned respectfully to the gentle invalid in 
the rear part of the wagon. 

“ Not just now, thank you,” replied the 
weak voice. ‘Wait afew minutes for the 
other wagons. I am so weak from today’s 
ride that I fear you will be compelled to hie 
the mattress with me.” 

“ All right, marm. Bill and t’ others will 
be here Frectiy, and we’ll fix you up right 
peart.” 

One by one the wagons rolled slowly into 
place beneath the overarching branches of 
the trees, until the whole number — seven 
—had reached the camping-ground. And, 
as the occupants of the different wagons 
sprang to the ground and stretched their 
tired limbs, Red Joe stepped quietly to one 
side, and beckoned Bill to come with him. 

“1 say, she’s purty low,” with a backward 
jerk of his head in the direction of his wag- 
on, 

“You don’t say! Well, poor critter; I 
had my doubts about her ever reaching the 
eend of the trip.” 

“She says we ’ll have ter lift her and the 
mattress both out.” 

“ All right; come ahead.” And the two 
drivers turned, and started for Red Joe’s 
wagon. 

In the mean time the occupants of Bill's 
wagon had descended, A tall, dignified 
man, dark brown yess and hair of the same 
hue — sprinkled with gray, then a 
bright, handsome boy of about thirteen or 
fourteen. He so closely resembled the gen- 
tleman that they would have been pro- 
nounced father and son, in any assembly. 
’T is true that inthe place of the gray hair 
scattered amid the father’s locks, ring after 
ring of bonny brown curls covered the nobly 
shaped head of the boy. How bright his 
eyes were! Thé same rich brown as his 
father’s, though they did not wear that con- 
stant expresion of sadness, so easily read in 
the eyes of the elder. 

Seeing the little girl standing alone amid 
the waving grass and bright-hued flowers, 
the handsome boy timidly approached her, 
and asked respectfully, — 

“ How do you feel after today’s ride, Miss 
Flossie? And how is your mamma?” 

The little beauty turned, with a coquettish 
toss of the golden-crowned head, and ex- 
claimed, — 
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“Oh, is it you, Master Fred? I am 
feeling quite well, only tired, 1 thank you; 
but my dear mamma,” and here a look of 
sadness clouded the violet-blue eyes, “is not 
feeling so well this evening. But she is 
only tired from the long day’s ride, don’t 
you think so, Fred?” 

And the little girl in her anxiety drew 
nearer the boy, and placed one wee hand 
upon his arm. 

“Don’t you think that is the reason?” 
and the sweet, childish voice trembled as 
she asked the question. 

“Yes, I hope so, Flossie,” answered the 
boy; and he took the little, trembling hand 
in his, and caressed it soothingly, as one 
would caress a pet dove. 

“There go Mr. Joe and our driver to your 
wagon, now; let us go and see if we can 
give assistance.” 

And hand in hand the two children has- 
tened back to the wagon. 

Bill, gently! 

u ” 

And the tall, dignified gentleman stepped 
aside from the group, and stood ready to re- 
ceive the invalid, and Joe and Bill lowered 
the mattress. 

“ There, Fred, take that end!” spoke the 
father as his son reached his side. “ Care- 
fully, now; let us place the mattress be- 
neath this large tree.” 

And, with slow and cautious steps, father 
. and son bore the mattress with its frail bur- 
den, and placed it beneath the waving 
branches of the tall elm. 

“TI hope, madam, that you will find this a 
comfortable position ; but should you desire 
to be moved please let me know, and I shall 
do all I can for you with the greatest pleas- 
ure.” 

And the gentleman stepped back and 
teuched his hat to the lady. 

A faint voice called, — 

“ Stay one moment!” 


Let me assist 


And at its weak tones the —- 
stopped and respectfully awaited the lady’s 
pleasure. 


One frail hand beckoned him to seme 
Bending over her, he heard the faintly mur- 
mured words, — 

“ Send the children away.” 


Rising up, and turning with a look full of 
meaning to his son, he said, — 

’ “Fred, you and the little girl go and 
gather some flowers for the lady.” 

“Very well, father. Come, Flossie, let 
us gather some of these beautiful flowers to 
cheer your mamma.” 

And the two children started off together. 

Again the weak voice very faintly mur- 
mured, — 

“Come nearer still; my stren is ebb- 
ing fast. Do you see that and this?” and 
as she spoke the lady brought to view two 
large linen towels, perfectly saturated with 
blood. 

“Merciful heavens! madam, you have 
been bleeding at the lungs !” 

“ Yes, off and on, all day. I feel that my 
last hour is fast approaching. The warm 
life-blood struggles to flow even now, while 
I speak. O sir, you are a minister, are 
you not?” 

“Yes, madam, Ralph Moreton, by name, 
from Kentucky.” 

“And I am Mabel Herndon, wife of 
Crosby Herndon of Virginia.” 

“Crosby Herndon! is it possible? The 
dearest friend I ever had was Crosby Hera- 
don, of Randolph, Macen College, Vir- 
ginia.” 

“Tis one and the same,” replied the beau- 
tiful lady with a faint smile, as she extended 
her trembling hand, which was warmly 


clasped in that of the minister. 
“What a surprise! But where is Hern- 
don?” 


In the southwestern part of ‘this State, | 
on a ranche, raising cattle of various kinds, 
but sheep, I believe,” answered 
the faint voice of the lady. “ Raise me just 
a little higher; give me a glass of cordial 
from that flask you will find in my satchel, 
and, with God’s help, I shall yet be spared 
to tell you of our struggles, and confide my 
Flossie to your kind care and keeping. 
Surely, God sent you!” 

And the weak hands were clasped in si- 
lent prayer, while the minister, gently as a 
woman, raised the slight form and placed 
another pillow beneath her shoulders, and 
then placed the glass of reviving cordial to 


the pale, quivering lips. 
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SANTA CLAUS'S BOOTS.— KITTY’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


HERE is no better fun in the world 

than going out to dpa’s, at Bloom- 
field, to All the girls at 
school said, “ Pooh! the idea of going into 
the country to spend Christmas. You won’t 
have a good time at all!” Oh, but didn ’t 
we have a good time! 

We usually go to Bloomfield, at Thanks- 
giving, and grandpa and grandma and all 
our unclés and aunts and cousins come to 
our house at Christmas ; but this year grand- 
ma was sick at Thanksgiving, so we went at 
Christmas instead, — Tommy, and Fred, and 
Bess, and Poppet, and the baby, and I, be- 
sides papa and mamma, and our big sister 
Grace (who is too grown up to be of much 
account), and Kizzy, the nurse. 

It was a bitter cold day, the day before 
Christmas, and the snow was very deep. 
We had been so much afraid that there 
would n’t be sleighing, that we could hardly 
sleep for a week before, and now Tommy 
and Fred were complaining because the 
snow had spoiled the skating; boys never 
are satisfied, any way. 

It was almost dark when we reached 
Bloomfield, but there was Jerry, dpa’s 
hired man, waiting for us, with the big doub- 
le sleigh, and the span of horses, Jack and 
Gill; and we all piled in, — babies and bags, 
budgets and all,—and were driven like a 
whirlwind to grandpa’s. Bess lost her doll’s 
hat off, and somebody sat on Poppet, and 
made her cry, and Nippins, our little dog, 
got into a fight with grandpa’s big dog Cy- 
clops, right in the sleigh, and Cyclops 
knocked him off into the snow (Cyclops 
always is disagreeable to Nippins, and Nip- 
pins can’t bear a dog that is bigger than he 
is) and we came near tipping over in a bi 
snow-bank. But of course we didn’t min 
such little things as that ; we had all the better 
time for them, except that I don’t suppose 
—— really enjoys being sat on. 

randpa’s house is on a high hill, and 
there were lights streaming from every win- 
dow, so that it looked like a Fourth-of-July 
illumination ; and when we drove up to the 
door little Peleg, Jennie’s son, blew a blast 
from the great tin horn, which was enough 
todeafenus. Oh, how good the fire seemed 
in the great open —_ in the sitting- 
room !—the fireplace is almost as large as 
a room, and has seats along the side, and oh! 
such hugh logs as were burning in it! 
Grandpa’s house is more than a hundred 
years old and has lots of delightful things in it 


that people don’t have now-a-days. It makes 
you feel warm just to look at such a fire as 
that, and it makes you think of roasting ap- 
ples and chestnuts, and popping corn, and 
telling stories, and everything nice. 
Grandma is such a dear old lady, in a cap 
as white as snow, with purple ribbons,and 
lots of pretty dimples when she laughs. | 
don’t think that any young girl that I ever 
saw is half so pretty as grandma; and she 
is the only grown-up lady I ever knew who 
remembered just what it was to be a little 
girl She understands just what little girls 
ike, and she wants them to have a good 
time, and she is n’t fussy about tearin 
clothes, or breaking things. Of course it 
does n’t make much difference to me now; 
I am ten, and not alittle girl any longer, and 
don’t tear my dresses, or break things, — at 
least not very often, but I used to. The 
boys all say, that grandma must once have 
been a little boy, because she understands 
them so well, and never thinks it is such a 
dreadful thing when they tear up their new 
shirts for kite-tails, as Tommy did. But of 
course that is foolish: grandma never was a 


* Grandpa is a little bit stern; we are all a 
little afraid of him, though he is always very 
good to us, and sometimes he is jolly. But 
usually he looks — or rather he used to look 
as if he felt troubled, and so did grandma 
too, though I know she tried not to. Mam- 
ma always said, it was because of Uncle 
Harry, their youngest son, who ran away to 
sea years ago, and never was heard from 
afterward. He was wild, and grandpa was 
cross to him. I think that was the way of 
it from what I have heard. And then when 
he did n’t come back, grandpa thought it was 
all his fault, and felt dreadfully about it. I 
think it ought to be a lesson to people, not 
to be cross to their children. They never 
can tell how soon they may run away to sea, 
and perhaps never, never be heard from 
afterward. 

Oh, such a lot of children as there were 
at grandpa’s table that night! we all had to 
wait until the second table, because there 
was n’t room for the grown people and us 
too at the first; but we had all the better 
fun for that. While we were eating supper, 
Poppet — she is my sister, four years old — 
began to ry with her mouth full of cream 
pie; when Poppet begins, she always cries 
as if she meant it, and this time nobody 
could stop her, and it was a long time be- 
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fore anybody could find out what was the 
matter. At last she sobbed out, — 

“se ‘fraid Santa Taus wont has ’nough 
pitty zings to go wound,—zere’s so many 
chillens !” f 

Poppet is a selfish little thing, I am sorry 
to say, and always cries if she does n't get 
the biggest piece of candy. 

“ Pooh! there a’n’t any Santa Claus,” said 
Tommy. (You must excuse Tommy’s gram- 
mar. He is twelve, and ought to know bet- 
ter, but I think boys are stupider than girls, 
especially about grammar.) 


“O Master Tommy, a boy that don’t be- 


lieve in Santa Claus is sure to come to 
some bad end!’said Kizzy. 

Well, now, 1 don’t feel perfectly certain 
sure about Santa Claus, myself; he certain- 
ly is very much mixedup. There is the one 
chat takes the presents off the tree, at Sun- 
day-school festivals; he is only a boy or 
a man dressed up. I was silly enough to 
believe, once, that that was the real Santa 
Claus, until I saw him take off his white fur 
coat, and his red vest, and his funny cap, 
and long white beard, and wig, and mask, 
and there was Harry Hopkins, the superin- 
tendent’s son! After that, of course, I was 
always on the watch when we had a Christ- 
mas tree, to see whether it was the real San- 
ta Claus, that distributed the presents, or a 
make-believe one, and I found out that it 
was Cousin Frank. But, as Kizzy says, 
there must be a real Santa Claus, or how 
would people know how to dress up like him? 
She says, the one that comes down the chim 
ney, and puts presents in stockings that are 
hung up, is the real Santa Claus, but that 
he never takes the presents off Christmas 
trees, — those are only make-believes. 

Now, I don’t say there is any real Santa 
Claus. Tommy says, “any girl ten years 
old ought to know better.” But Tomm 
does n’t know any thing about it, and | thin 
it is rather bold and reckless to say such 
things, because if there was one, as almost 
everybody says there is, you would n’t be 
likely to get anything in 04 stocking, for 
they say he knows everything you say and 
do. But for all that, Tommy has declared, 
for three years, that there was n’t any Santa 
Claus, and he always gets a great deal in his 
stocking. But I should n’t dare, and there 
‘ seem to be a great many reasons for think- 
ing there is one. 

ell, last night, while we were eating sup- 
per, Tommy stuck to it, that there was n't 
any, and Fred and Bess were horrified, and 
Kizzy tried to convince him that there was. 
But Kizzy could n’t say that she had ever 
seen him, or had ever seen anybody who 
had; but she said her cousin had sat up all 
one Christmas night, watching for him, but 
had fallen asleep for just a few minutes, and 
when she awoke, there were the stockings 


all filled, and a pair of little feet, with boots 
on, dangling in the fireplace, as Santa Claus 
was going up the chimney! She only just 
had a glimpse of them, and then they were 
gone, and she heard a great puffing and 
panting, as if he found it a tight squeeze to 
get up the chimney; and well he might, if 
he is such a fat little fellow as he looks in 
his pictures! 

I think that story rather sta 
my, though he only said, 
thought about it for a while, — 

“ Pooh! of course she was dreaming !” 

Poppet sbrieked, “I ‘ant to tee Santa 
Taus do up achimney!” and would n’t be 
pacified, until Tommy told her that Santa 
Claus carried a hand organ with him, and 
then all she wanted was to go to bed, and 
get out of his way, Poppet is n’t afraid of 
-" thing in the world but a hand organ. 

ess came and whispered in my ear,— 

“ Kitty, let’s sit up, and watch for Santa 
Claus !” 

Bess is n’t quite seven, but she is the old 
est and nicest little thing you ever saw. 

And was n’t it queer, that I was thinking, 
at that very minute, that I should like to 
watch, and find out, for my own self, wheth- 
er there really was a Santa Claus or not. 

“If we a can, Bess, we will!” 
whispered 1, “but don’t tell a soul, for the 
world !” 

And Bess ran 0 hing, and clappi 
her hands, half wild with delight, at the 
thought of seeing Santa Claus. 

I did n’t know, at first, just how we were 
going to manage it. I thought, perhaps, 
we had better coax Kizzy to let us, and to 
sit up with us, for it did seem a little bit 
“pokerish” to think of being down in the 
sitting-room in the middle of the night,— 
Bess and I alone,—with no light but the 
firelight; and then if Santa Claus did come 
he might be angry with us for watching for 
him, and frighten us, and not put anything 
in our stockings. Kizzy might know how to 
apologize to Santa Claus better than we 
should. But then it was not at al] probable 
that Kizzy would consent to sitting up, or 
even to letting us. Once, when I said I 
should like to, she said it would be a dread- 
ful thing to do, and Santa Claus would be 
very angry. That was when! was a little 
girl, and I gave up right away. Now I was 
n’t such a goose as to be really afraid if it 
did seem “ pokerish;” but I felt sure that 
Kizzy would n’t be any more willing than ev- 
er, and, if we said anything about it, she 
might suspect that we meant to do it on the 
sly, and tell mamma, or watch us so we 
could n’t. So I thought, that, on the whole, 
it would be better to say nothing to Kizzy. 
I should have liked pretty well to have 
Tommy, only he is such a sleepy-head ; and, 
beside, he might say that it was of no use, 


ered Tom- 
ter he had 
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because there was n’t any Santa Claus. And 
Tommy always wants to talk and argue so 
much a”,out everything that I was afraid 
somebody would hear. 

So I made up my mind that Bess and I 
would get up at just twelve o’clock (they 
say he comes just at midnight, though how 
he can go everywhere just at midnight I 
don’t see), and steal down, very softly, to the 
sitting-room, to see if we could hear or see 
anything of Santa Claus. 

All that evening I was in a fidget for fear 
Bess should tell somebody what we were 
going todo. Not that she would mean to 
tell, but she is very unlucky about letting 
things out. But there was so much going 
on,— games, and dancing, and all that, — 
that her mind seemed quite taken up. Only, 
once ina while, she would turn to me and 

ive a queer little chuckle, which she always 
did when she was particularly delighted, 
and say, — 

“We know, don’t we, Kitty? Oh! won't it 
be splendid!” 

But nobody noticed that, for Bess was al- 
ways having some wonderful secret with 
somebody. Everybody was having too 
a time to notice, too. We played Blind 
Man’s Buff, and Fox and Geese, and Going 
to Jerusalem, and I can’t tell you how many 
other games ; and we danced to the music of 
Jerry’s fiddle. Jerry plays beautifully. 
Grandpa and grandma used to dance, they 
say, and it was very funny to see them dance 
the old-fashioned dances that they used to 
when they were young; but, after Uncle 
Harry ran away, ten years ago, they never 
danced any more. I can’t imagine grandpa 
dancing, but they say he was very different 
before Uncle Harry went away. 

Bess goes to bed, usually, at half-past 
seven, and I go at half-past eight (though | 
think it is ridiculous for a big girl like me to 
have to), but this being Christmas Eve, we 
were allowed to sit up until ten, though long 
before that time Bess was found curled up 
in a heap like a kitten, and sound asleep, on 
the hearth-rug. 

She did n’t wake when Kizzy carried her 
up-stairs, but of course I hadn't expected 
that she was going to keep awake until mid- 
night. I knew I should have hard work to 
keep awake, myself, but I was determined 
would, and saben though to 

my e open with my fingers. 

We had-all our before 
we came up-stairs, and Tommy declared 
that our fathers and mothers and uncles 
and aunts and cousins were all busy filling 
them. But when Tommy gets a notion into 
his head he sticks to it through everything. 
He is determined to believe that there is n't 
Santa Claus. 

t was eleven o’clock before the house 
grew quiet, and I knew everybody had gone 


to bed. Bess and I slept together, and Kiz- 
zy slept, with the baby, in a little room open- 
ing out of ours. I was afraid the baby 
might take it into his head to cry, and keep 
Kizzy awake; but he didn’t, and I soon 
found out that Kizzy would n’t be likely to 
interfere with our seeing Santa Claus. I 
don’t suppose she would like very well to 
have me tell of it, but she snores fearfully, 
and she went at it right away, that night, 
and I knew that if the baby did n’t wake she 
would be sure to sleep until morning. I 
tried to wake her once, when I had the 
toothache, and I had to one her, and 
stick pins into her, and pull her eyes out, 
before I could make her know anything. 

I waited and waited and waited, after the 
clock struck eleven, until I was sure it must 
be time for it to strike twelve, but it did n’t. 
Then I got frightened, and thought I must 
have fallen asleep and it had struck when I 
did n’t hear it. 

I awoke Bess. And a hard time I had to 
do it, for she sleeps like the enchanted prin- 
cess in my fairy book; only I hope the 
princess didn’t kick and howl when she 
was waked, and declare she’d tell her moth- 
er, as Bess did. It was a great mercy that 
Kizzy did n’t wake. 

I put Bess’s slippers and mine on, and 
warm jackets over our night-dresses, and we 
stole down-stairs. 

Just as we reached the sitting-room door 
the clock struck twelve. My heart beat 
very fast, but, for a wonder, Bess didn’t 
seem at all frightened. 

There was a great rush as if some 
was hurrying out of the room, and a chair 
in front of the fire was tipped over, and 
there, beside it, stood a pair of boots turned 
up to the fire as if todry. There was only 
a little smouldering fire, — dpa always 
covered it with ashes when he went to bed, 
for fear of the sparks fl ing and setting 
things on fire, and tonight he ad covered it 
more carefully than usual to make the chim- 
ney as comfortable as possible for Santa 
Claus. But there was a lamp burning on 
the table. 

“O Kitty! Santa Claus’s boots!” cried 
Bess. “Did you ‘spect he had such bi 
feet? I suppose he heard us coming, fo | 
hurried so fast that he forgot his Boots. 
But he has filled the stockings, Kitty. See 
how they stick out! and look, oh! look at the 
things on the floor!” 

Sure enough there were toys and strings 
of beads scattered about the floor, as if some 
one had dropped them in a hurry, and a 

ueer Dutch doll that was still rocking. 
ertainly somebody had iust dropped her. 
Bess rushed for her stocking, but I peeped 
up the chimney. I couldn't see a sign of 
anybody, and it didn’t seem wide enough 
for the one who wore those boots to get up. 
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“O Kitty, you never saw so many pretty 
things!” said Bess, her mouth full of candy. 

And, truly, 1 never did. There were so 
many beautiful shells, and queer toys that 
looked as if they must have come from over 
the sea. Bess forgot everything in her de- 
light over her presents, but I coyld not help 
feeling a little frightened. If those were 
his boots, how was he going to get along in 
the snow without them, I wondered. Ked 
if he should come back after them would n't 
he be very angry with us? I took the boots 
up and looked at them, and they did look 
very much like any man’s boots. 

After we had staid a while, and nobody 
came, and everything was perfectly quiet, | 
began to get over my fear, and almost 
wished Santa Claus would come after his 
boots if they were his. I should have liked 
to tell Tommy that I had seen Santa Claus 
himself, as well as Santa Claus’s boots. 
Tommy might not believe. Indeed he 
would be very likely not to believe they 
were Santa Claus’s boots that we had seen ; 
but if we could see Santa Claus himself, he 
could n’t doubt. I began to wish he would 
come back after his boots. But we had 
looked at everything in the stockings, and 
Bess had eaten enough candy to make her 
sick, and was getting very sleepy, and still 
there was not the least sound in the chim- 


ney. 
i began to half believe that Tommy was 
right. 

But, then, where did those queer, foreign 
toys come from? I knew neither mamma 
nor papa, nor any of our aunts or uncles or 
cousins had anything like those. And 
then the boots! one of the famil 
had left them there. Grandma never al- 
lowed boots left in the sitting-room ; and, be- 
side, they were wet! There was snow on 
them, not yet melted, and no one of the fam- 
ily had been out since supper. Whose 
could they be, if they were not Santa 
Claus’s? And what a dreadful thing it 
would be to have a chance of seeing Santa 
Claus, and miss it! But Bess would n’t 
keep awake much longer, and she was too 
heavy for me to carry up-stairs. 

“ Let ’s carry Santa Claus’s boots up-stairs 
with us, Kitty,” she said sleepily, “so Tom- 
my and everybody can see ’em in the morn- 


And, though it seémed a bold thing to do, 
I got my —- up, and we didit. Bess 
carried one, and [| the other. Bess would 
her stocking, too, full, and runnin. 
over, and the poor child had all she coul 
do. 1 expected every minute that she would 
drop the boot, and wake everybody; but we 
t safely into bed, and what do you think 
Som insisted upon doing ? ng Santa 
Claus’s boot to bed with her, all wet and 
dirty as it was! And she went to sleep hug- 


ging that under her arm, and her stocking 
under the other. 

In the morning it seemed exactly like a 
dream, until I saw the boots. I told Bess 
not to say a word, for I knew we would be 
scolded for going down ; but I took Tomm 
by himself, and told him, and showed him 
the boots. Tommy’s eyes grew large as ap- 

les, —they always do when he is aston- 
ished, — and he looked the boots all over, 
and said, — 

“Well, they don’t belong to anybody in 
the. house; that’s certain! But Santa 
Claus? Pooh! that'll do for girls to be- 
lieve.” (Tommy is very rude, you see, but 
I think most boys are rude.) “ It was prob- 
ably some tramp who got into the house, 
and it’s a wonder that he didn’t kill you! 
You ’d better not go prowling esound: the 
house nights !” 

I am sorry to say Tommy is a very disa- 
greeable boy sometimes. He wanted to 
down stairs and make a great fuss about it, 
but he had promised me not to tell, before | 
showed him the boots, and you can depend 
upon Tommy to keep his word. 

When the grown people saw what was in 
our stockings they seemed very much sur- 
prised. They didn’t pretend, as Tommy 
says they do; they really were. I heard 
them saying to each other, — 

“Why, where did those things come 
from?” , 

While we were eating breakfast, Jerry 

“ Have any of you children got a pair of 
boots that don’t to you Be 

My face grew as red as fire, and I wasn’t 

ing to say a word, but that foolish little 

ess said, — 

“We’ve got Santa Claus’s boots — Kitty 
and I—hided away till he comes after 
them !” 

“Oh, that’s it!” said Jerry. “You see 
there ’s a man —I can’t exactly call hima 
tramp, for he don’t look like it — that want- 
ed to stay in the barn last night, and I let 
him; and it seems that he got kind of cold 
in the night, and, beside, he wanted to put 
some things in the children’s stockings — he 
has been a sailor, just come from furren 
— and has gota big pack with him— 

cause he used to know some o’ their fa- 
thers and mothers. You know any 
that knows the hang of it can open the w 
shed door, if it is locked, but I would n’t be- 
lieve a stranger could do it. 
bold, but I guess he didn’t touch nothin’ 
*twa’n’t his. And he lost his boots. He 
says two little girls come down in the night, 
lookin’ for Santa Claus, and he rolled under 
the sofa, and they carried off his boots. He 
wanted to be off at daylight, and wanted me 
to sell him my boots ; but they ’re uncommon 
small, my feet are, and he. n’t get my 


*T was pretty. 
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boots nigh his feet, and he’s ina terrible 
taking.” 

Well, some of them laughed at us, and 
some of them scolded us, and mamma 
hugged Bess and me, as if to be sure that 
the tramp had n’t carried us off, and Tommy 
went up-stairs and got the boots. 

“Santa Claus! Oh what larks!” said 
that horrid boy, swinging them over my 
head. 

“ He is certainly a strange tramp to make 
such beautiful presents,” said mamma, and 
grandpa told Jerry to ask him to come in 
and have some breakfast, and let us thank 
him. Jerry said it was of no use; he would 
n’t come. But grandpa said, “ Don’t give 
him the boots until he does come.” And, 
after a while, he just came and stood in the 
door, — a very big and handsome man, with 
gray hair, though he looked quite young, — 

bowed to us, and turned right away 
again, as if he did n’t want to be seen. 

And what do you think happened then? 
Grandma rushed up to him, and threw her 
arms around his neck, and cried out, — 


“OH ! my boy, my boy!” 

And ent he cried; 
actually, grandpa cried for joy. And there 
was such a laughing and crying and talking 
altogether, that you could hardly realize what 
had happened. 

You see it was this way. Grandpa had 
been very angry with Uncle Harry, for 
something he had done, and told him “ nev- 
er to darken his doors again;” and Uncle 
Harry was very proud, and determined that 
he never would, and he had been ship- 
wrecked, and suffered all sorts of hardships. 
Now he could n’t help coming to see them 
all, but he didn’t know whether his father 
would forgive him, and he was too proud to 
ask him, so he was going away again if he 
had n’t lost his boots. 

Oh, such a rejoicing as there was! and ev- 
erybody and Kissed Bess and me as 


if we had done something wonderful! And 

ndma! Why you would hardly have 
nown her; she looked ten years younger. 

But, after all, we are not any surer about 


Santa Claus than we were before! 


BY M. L. 


Ho. could alittle girl only two and a 
half years old be expected to read 
those signs that stand at the angles of all the 
ths in the park: “ Do not pick shrubs or 
lowers.” “ Keep off the grass.” ? 
To her the little red +4 were only 
laythings, set there to rocked by baby 
wong or climbed by her older brother. 
The letters were only green figures, some- 
thing like those she marked on the wall of 
the nursery, or scratched with such glee on 
a panel of mamma’s bureau. And the grass 
— why, when she went into the country to 
visit dpa, didn’t she roam at pleasure 
over the yard and fields, roll in the grass, 


Now, in general, there was no more care- 
ful nurse than Mary Havens, who had 
charge of Nan and Johnny, nor was she so 
very much to blame for what happened. 

nly the night before, there came to the 
house a handsome, red-cheeked Englishman, 
who wanted to see Mary. The children 
were got to bed early, the young English- 
man staid pretty late; and the next morning 
there glistened upon Mary’s hand a pretty 
she hati never worn before. 


day she took the children out in the | pled 


NAN’S ADVENTURES. 


BRANCH. 


park, as usual. They walked in the beauti- 
ul paths, they ran back and forth; Johnny 
beat his hoop, and Nan drew her little tin 
horses that galloped behind her. At last 
Mary sat down in the shadow of a tree, and 
told the children to play close by her. 

“ Oh, oh!” shouted Nannie, “ see dolly!” 

For just at that moment another little girl 
came along, carrying a beautiful doll. It 
had real frizzed hair on its head, and eyes 
that winked, and it wore a blue silk dress, 
and had a ring on its finger. 

“ You may look at it if you want to,” said 
the little girl who held it, and she even laid 
it in Nannie’s arms for a minute. 

Mary, glad to have the child entertained, 
busied herself with her own thoughts, slip- 
ping her new ring back and forth upon her 
finger, and did not notice when Nan gave up 
the doll, and tripped another way. ith the 
ring lying in her lap, she was ay 
her cap, when suddenly she heard the ~ 
voice of a policeman calling, and saw him 
coming swiftly up the path waving his hand. 

around, Mary saw baby 
er-girl, arranging a bouquet in her little dim- 
a hands, She flew instantly to the baby- 
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lighted to find their little feet free. They 
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a and tried to take the crocuses from 
1er. 

“Stop, Nannie! Let go!” she exclaimed. 

® a ! mine!” said Nannie, kicking and 

ing. 

The policeman came up, and made some 
remark, which Mary did not stop to hear, 
she was so frightened. Taking Nan in her 
arms, and calling Johnny, she went over by 
some rocks that led down to a broad, green 
space where sheep were feeding, out of 
sight of the policeman, and away from the 
flowers. 

“ Now don’t go out of my sight, children,” 
she said, seating herself once more. 

For a while Johnny and Nan busied them- 
selves in picking up the little pebbles that 
are found on the rocks, and in running down 
and tossing them out upon the grass. Sud- 
dealy Mary remembered her ring. It was 
lost! Where, when, how, flashed upon her 
mind yore Terrified, yet hoping to 
find it, she told Johnny not to move a step 
til! she came back, and then she ran swiftly 
down the winding path to the seat she had 
occupied before. Eagerly and hurriedly 
she looked up and down in the grass along 
the border, not daring to venture upon it. 


In her excitement, she ene: thought of} 


the children, nor realized how long she~ was 
staying from them; but, seeing a policeman, 
she ran to him, and explained the loss of her 
ring. After a little hesitation, he went with 
her to the crocus bed, and there they search- 
ed thoroughly among all the grass and flow- 
ers, but all in vain. 

Meanwhile, Nan and Johnny were de- 


lay down on the rock, and rolled over and 
over down to the grass. What if Johnny 
did tear his spring overcoat? Mamma 
could mend it. What if another little girl 
did find Nan’s horses by the path, and go 
off with them because there was no one to 
claim them? Nan and Johnny had other 
delights. They were both far out on the 
green grass; Johnny running and — 
and Nan sitting down on the ground, a little 
unconscious criminal, adding to her crushed 
but still cherished handful of crocuses two 
dandelions that stood there in the sun with 
their little yellow caps on. 

They had not been there long before 


es Here! here!” he called, starting toward 
em. 

Johnny knew what it meant, and, running 
to Nan, he took her by the hand to lead her 
off ; but Nan was not to be disturbed in her 
work, and protested against being pulled 
over on her back in Johnny’s efforts to get 
her on her feet. , 

Meantime the policeman came nearer and 
nearer, and Johnny sought safety in flight, 
running as fast as he could to find She 
nurse. 

He was soon out of sight, going in } 
the wrong direction, calling Mery, 
at length he found himself in a strange part 
of the park, unable to find the nurse, or 
Nan, or fis way home. But Nan had shared 
none of his fears. A man ina pretty blue 
coat with buttons that looked like dandelions 
had no terrors for her. So, when the po- 
liceman came, she only looked up, and, 
reaching out her little hand filled with pur- 
ple and yellow flowers, she exclaimed, — 

“Mine! mine!” 

The sweet, exultant baby voice touched the 
heart of the policeman, and made him laugh 
in spite of himself. 

“Run back to your nurse, little tot,” he 
said kindly. 

But Nan did n’t run at all. She was bet- 
ter pleased where she was. At length the 
policeman took her up in his arms, while 
she struggled and kicked, and tried to es- 
cape. But he soothed her, let her play with 
his badge, and swung his club to please her, 
while at the same time he walked up and 
down, trying in vain to find the nurse, or 
the owner of the baby. 

Suddenly a lady strolling up the path 
glanced that way, and, in an instant, recog- 
nized her own precious Nan, who stretched 
out her arms, stili holding the bruised bunch 
of flowers, and exclaimed, — 

“Mine! mine! See, mamma!” 

The policeman released his little prisoner, 
and mamma, greatly wondering, at once led 
her home. Meanwhile Mary had found 
Johnny, and, half wild, and in tears, had 
“ong home also to report the loss of the ba- 

y. She never again lost sight of them in 
the park after that. 

And, after all the trouble and excitement. 
where do you suppose she found her ring? 


another policeman discovered them. 


In her apron pocket! 
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The Horn of Plenty. 


THE HORN OF PLENTY. 


GOOD 1 placed a horn of plenty 
in the hand of a little child. . 

Every earthly wish of his was gratified. 
His father and mother loved him dearly. 
Good health painted his cheeks the rosiest 
red. His rose-bud lips smiled in their 
kisses, and displayed, when he spoke, teeth, 
pearly, even, and white, —teeth that never 
ached. His hair was curly and silken. No- 
body ever cut it but himself; and when he 
cut it, and nobody scolded him, he never 
wished to cut it again. He liked to have 
people admire it, and there were very few 
who failed to do so. 

His dresses were Oe Dee you can 
imagine; they were made of velvet and 
silk, and fashionably cut. Arrived at the 
age of jackets and pantaloons, and high- 
top ts, they were all that he could 
desire. Instead of buttons sometimes he 
wore studs of various designs in gold and 
jewels. 

He fed upon dainties, and, whenever he 
desired sweetmeats, his desire was ified. 

His toys were wonderful, and, when 
broken, replaced by new ones. His books 
were picture- books. He never was com- 

lled to learn, and, learning for pleasure, 
earned all those things, and only those 
things, that pleased him. 

He lived in a palace surrounded by every 
luxury, with servants ever ready at his call. 

His companions, like himself, lived and 
fared sumptuously. I am sorry to relate 
that they were often unhappy together, and 
quarrelsome. 

Amidst all this bounty, this little child 
was unhappy, dissatisfied, and oftentimes 
wearied with his existence. 

Another child held a horn of plenty in 


_ his hand, and also reveled in all the de ight 
e 


of love and life. Yet, so wisely was 
governed, so meek and loving was his dis- 
position, that his life was like a song, and 
every one with whom he met was better and 
happier for his existence. 

et was he no happier than one of his 
companions, who, hig | with er people 
in a small house, with few of life’s delights, 
working every day, still had his home of 
plenty, the delights of which cannot be 
counted, cannot described. What were 


they ? 


What is better than a mother’s kiss in the 
morning? What is better than a loving fa- 
ther’s smile? What is better than, after a 
good breakfast, to help brothers and sisters 
in the household duties? What is better 
than a nice run in the clear morning air to 
school? Or what is better than earning all 
yourself, by working in the garden, if you 
are a boy, or pie: or selling flowers, or 
doing anything by which you can get money 
to buy a needed book? at is better than 
knowing, when everything looks dark and 
dreary, when everybody is cross to you, or 
seems to be so, when all things vex you, 
and you have cried till you are tired, to re- 
member that there is an ever-watchful eye, 
a heart beating for you forever, a hand 
stretched out to you, a Saviour who has 
said, “ Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not” ? 

God forgets no one, and, most of all, he 
loves his little children, and, in their darkest 
hours, remembers them the most. 

He sends dreams to the child who has 
not even love to cheer his life. He stills 
the fear at his little heart when in the hab- 
itations of desolation he shrinks, weeping 
and terrified, away from human kind. 

The Good Angel takes the horn of plenty 
from the hand of the child who is dissatis- 
fied, and places it in the hand of the child, 
who, having tasted the bitter, is worthy of 
the sweet. 

Then, kissing the child whose blessings 
were not valued, he leads him away to live 
with the child who can teach him there are 
greater, until he, too, becomes happy, and 
worthy once more to hold a horn of plenty 
in his hand, : 

The horn of plenty, yielding doubly the 
joys of the life beyond, and the life without, 
is too full, and, if the Good Angel were not 


by to temper its blessings, the children 
would scarcely live for joy. 
God, the creator of all things, gives to all 


his little gone Patt so many of life’s best 
fts as will e them happiest, here and 
ereafter. 

Some flowers grow in the shade, some 
droop in the sun. Some droop in the sun- 
light, and raise their reviving petals when 
the shadow falls. 
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TRUST AND WAIT. 


\ J HY was I ever brought here ?” cried 

a wild-rose stalk, as it stood bare 
and leafless among a dozen or more beauti- 
ful trees of the same species, whose flowers, 
of every size and hue, breathed fragrance on 
the air of the bright summer morning. 
“Why was I ever taken from my native 
hedge-row, where the bees sipped honey 
from my blossoms, and the butterflies sun- 
ned themselves among my branches?” 

“And who are you?” said a beautiful 
— rose, as she bent gracefully forward to 

Pal am now a dried-up, useless stick,” re- 
plied the stalk ; “ I was the beauty and pride 
of a country lane, my flowers the delight of 
the village children, and many a tired travel- 
er as he passed by was refreshed by my 
soft fragrance. Those happy days are over 
forever ; my leaves, my flowers, my branches, 
all are torn from me; and, to sagrevate all 
my troubles, I am placed here to be remind- 
ed. by your life and beauty of what I was and 
what 4 am.” 

After the stalk ceased speaking, there 
was a sorrowful pause among her hearers; 
then the white rose said, — 

“Do not be cast down, my poor friend ; 

u are not the only one thus afflicted. 

k at me; I wasonce as you are; I am 
what you may be.” 

The stalk only answered sadly, — 

“It is impossible that your sorrows can 
have been as great as mine; I cannot think 
that my troubles make me any better, but 
worse.’ 

“ Then trust,” said her companion, “ trust 
and wait.” 

“Trust and wait!” echoed they all, and 
richer perfume seemed breathed from their 
many-colored flowers ; and the breeze caught 
up the sound, and bore it over hill and dale 
to a lovely wood, where a nightingale sat si- 
lent; and so beautiful seemed the words to 
the bird, that, springing upward to the lofti- 
est bough of a stately elm, he turned them 
into music, and the sounds floated back 

in to the garden, and were echoed in 
the songs of the thrush and the linnet, till 

“ Trust and wait!” seemed whispered and 
warbled all around the stalk. 

“ Do they all say So ?” thought she ; “ then 
I will try to do it.” 

By and by a tiny graft was inserted by the 
gardener into her stem; but she scarcely no- 
ticed it. 


“It makes little difference what they do 
with me now,” she thought: “the old days 
can never return. Still, I will trust and 
wait.” 

And so she did, till summer faded into 
autumn, and winter laid his icy hand upon 
the garden. The flowers hung their heads 
when they felt his cold breath, and the leaves 
fell sadly from the trees as the autumn wind 
warned them of his approach. The thrush 
and the nightingale were heard no more; 
but from the bare branches where they used 
to sing, the same words of hope came to the 
rose-stalk in the shriller tones of the robin; 
for “ Trust and wait!” was the burden of its 
song also. 

At last, winter’s icy reign was over; from 
the hard ground the snowdrop raised its 
modest head, and the pale, sweet faces of 
the primroses smiled among their broad 
leaves. To the stalk, too,a change came; 
leaves decked her once bare stem, and new 
life seemed to thrill through every fibre. 

“ But my sweet blossoms are gone forev- 
er!” she thought. 

Still the returning swallows brought the 
same message as the nightingale and robin 
had before, for they twittered “ Trust and 
wait!” as they sported in the sunshine 
above her. All her companions sprang into 
flower at the musical call of June, but no bud 
appeared amoug her leaves; yet the stalk 
was content, for she had almost learnt her 
lesson ; and once more summer was suceeed- 
ed by autumn, and autumn by winter. Win- 
ter fied at the approach of spring, and again 
all things were awaking into life. The rose- 
stalk was covered with large, beautiful 
leaves, and among them, unknown to any 
bat the dewdrops and the sunbeams, a tiny 
bud was growing. Each day it became 
larger and stronger; yet so gradual was its 
growth, that the stalk hardly knew of its 
existence. But one morning, when the sun 
was taking his first peep through the parted 
curtains of the east, she woke, and there 
among her leaves rested a lovely flower of 
deepest crimson, bathed in dewdrops, which 
the morning suabeams were turning into a 
cluster of gems. For some minutes the tree 
(a wild-rose stalk no longer) gazed in won- 
dering delight at her beautiful offspring; 
then she turned toward her ‘frien the 
white rose, and whispered softly, — 

“Look at the end of all wy waiting, the 
reward of all my trust!” 
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posing; obstinate; a net; to follow; a letter. 


‘Ruthven's Pusszle Page. 


[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epw'n R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.) 


Answers to December Puzzles, 


85. — Podar 
AGOUTI RIP 
ROMPU WIGHT 
DUPE RICHARD 
I1Ttv RIGHTEOUS 
ul PHAETON 
Ss TROOP 
89. — Centre, recent. s 
90. — Cerate, create. 91. — Cater, create. 
92. — Shag, gash. 93- — Leash, shale. 
ORT 95 —-HOREB 
NEAP OLIVE 
DIET RIVER 
LOON EVERY 
NOOK BERYL 
96. — Bight, tight, wight, might, right, sight, fight, 
. — Springfie 99. — Bridge 
100. — Waterbury. 101. — Woodstock. 
102. — Ornithorhynchus. 


1.— Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of 15 letters, is a quota- 
tion from Whittier. 
The 1, 2, 3, 4, is to deceive. 
The 25, 21, 17, is to accommodate. 
The 7, 26, 23, 22, is confident. 
The 10, 11, 27, 28, is supported. 
The 16, 9, 8, 5, 6, is a horse. 
The 12, 13, 14, 15, 24, is dexterous. 
The 18, 19, 20, is a cover for the head. 
RUTHVEN. 


2.—A Diamond. 
DEDICATED To “ skEEzIKs.” 


A letter; a Scripture name; a knot; violent 
declamation; startled; the act of landing; inter- 


3-— Double Acrostic. 
ape pases a medley; a bar; a demon; a thin 
wood; a man’s name; quickly. 
primals name an animal, and the finals a 
fish. FLo. 
4.— Drop-Letter Proverb, 
“ P. A. D. 


§.— Prize Half Square. ' 


coin; a bundle; a male name; a male nickname; 
a particle; a letter. 


A dime for the first solution. Jo JUICELEsS. 


6.— An Octagon. 
A cart; declined; an oil; a flower; rested; 
sand-hills; to spread. ENGLISH Boy. 


Curtailments. 
a mee a boy’s name, and get a tree. 
. — Curtail caution, and get a vehicle. 
9. — Behead an animal, and get a part of his 
head. JAMES HAMILTON. 


10.— An Hour-Glass. 
To enlighten; a benefactor; the evening: 
vowel; a tree; a stone; keen. 
The centrals, read down, mean disabled. 
A. DELPHY. 


11.—A Diamond. 
A letter; to incline; a male name; the Indian 
pipe of peace; the scale of musical notes; to 
place; a letter. ReETH CUuEF. 


12.— Triple Cross-Word Enigma. 
In black, but not in white; 
In tone, but not in might; 
In sham, but not in fight; 
In June, but not in May; 
In track, but not in way; 
The whole three puzzles will a 
Ep. WYNNE. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 
For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month's puzzles, received before Jan. 10, we will 
send a novelette; and, for the best batch of ori- 
ginal puzzles, a large illustrated magazine. A 
dime is offered for the first solution to’ No. 5. 


Solvers. 
Correct answers to the Se 
been received from Violet 
Boy, and Blue Eyes. 
The prize for the best incomplete list of an- 


swers is awarded to lish . Nos. 34 and 
40 were not solved. 


Accepted. 


mber puzzles have 
hite, Eulalie, English 


An extinct animal ; that which turns; a foreign 


Jo Juiceless, RUTHVEN. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THe CHAMPION. A collection of secular and 
sacred music for singing schools, conventions, 
academies, colleges, choirs, and the home circle, 
consisting of musical notation, exercises, four-part 
songs, glees, quartets, h tunes, anthems, and 
chants. By Leonard Marshall. Published by 
White, Smith & Co., Boston. A very convenient 
book to have in the house or any other place. 

Howe's NEw Boston MELODEON, consistin. 
of songs, glees, and so forth, including all the ol 
standard and popular songs of the ys harmon- 
ized for four voices, and adapted as an accompa- 
niment for the organ or piano. Published by 
Elias Howe, 103 Court Street, Boston. A valua- 
ble book, and one that contains a vast number of 
— all of them , and some remarkable 

their musical qualities. 

A GENTLE BELLE. A novel. By Christian 
Reid, author of “Bonny Kate,” and so forth. 
Published by D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. This volume forms one of Appletons’ 
Library of American Fiction, and is sold for 50 
cents. It is a readable story, and by a popular 
author. 

THE SKIN AND ITS TROUBLES. Being one of 
the Health Primers of D. Appleton & Company, 
New York. There are many valuable suggest- 
ions in this little book, and it should be read by 
all.who want health and cleanliness combined. 

In Appletons’ New Handy-Volume Series can 
be found the following new books : “ Table-T ‘alk,” 
in which are added imaginary conversations of 
Pope and Swift, by Leigh Hunt, — price 30 cents; 
“Christie Johnstone,” by Charles Reade, a novel, 
— price 30 cents. 

PPLETONS’ DICTIONARY OF NEW YORK AND 
VicINITY is an index and a guide to places, insti- 


tutions, societies, amusements, all resorts, and 
hundreds of other things which visitors to that 
great city need, It is a valuable book for refer- 
ence; has maps, names of streets, and many 
things of value to travelers. 

Harrer’s NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. — 
— There is no high-toned magazine in this or an 
other country that can compare with “ Harper's 
Magazine” for interest and enterprise. A vol 
ume of this publication is a library in itself, — an 
ee of knowledge to which the scholar 
and student can refer at all times, and be sure 
of obtaining information reliable and pleasing. 
Before the reader is Spread a panorama of the 
world, all illnstrated and embellished in the high- 
est style of art. Harper's will always be pop 
ular, and succeed, while imitators will fail. 
There is no periodical in the country we value 
so much,with the single exception of our own 
BALLou’s MONTHLY, which is in a different line. 
It is only $4 a year. 

HARPER'S KEKLY.— This publication is 
known all over the country as an illustrated week- 
ly. It stands first in the order of merit, a truthful 
exponent of facts, and a sincere advocate for re- 
form. The engravings are of a high order of 
merit, and the stories the most refined that are 
printed in any weekly sheet in the country. It is 
$4 a year, or ten cents a single copy. 

HARPER’s Bazar. — This is a weekly that just 
suits the fair sex, as it always contains illustrated 
fashion-plates, treats of household matters, and a 
thousand little things which young married wo- 
men like to know. It contains a large amount 
of reading matter, and engravings of general in- 
terest to the reader. Itis $4 a year; or all three 
publications are clubbed for $10. 


| CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


I. I. B.— We cannot use the novelette, and it 
is useless to send it to us to read. 

uLIA. — Consult a good lawyer, and not an 

editor. We are not paid for giving difficult legal 


ice. 

M. S. S.— We published an article on Naples 
a few months since, and the subject will not 
an encore. 

Mrs. C. H. S.— Thanks for your kindness ; 
but we do not pay for poetry, and returned the 
lines you sent. 

I. H. B. — Thanks for your club of subscribers. 
It was a generous one, and we hope that all of our 
friends will do as well. 

E. E. B.—The poem is a very fine one, and 
we will use it as soon as possible. The one you 
mention is too long for our pages. 

H. A. S.—A very pretty, poem is the one you 
sent us. We shall be pleased to use it as soon 
as ible in BALLOU’s MAGAZINE. 

é. S. P. D.— We are not acquainted with. the 


ntl and so cannot give you the letter 
for. It would look on our 

M. A. R.— We made you the offer because 
the stories were a little different from anything 
we have on hand. You can accept or reject, as 
you please. 

P. P. — It grieves us to the heart, Paul, that an 
old friend like you should want a dollar for a po- 
em. It overcomes us to think that you should 
have grown mercenary in your old age. 

A. H. S.— Glad that you like the improve- 
ments in BALLOU’s-MAGAZINE. We think th 
are neat, and hope that the effect will be 
cial. Thanks for your efforts to obtain new sub- 


scribers. 

F. E. W.— We have not published any story 
that we did not pay for at the time of acceptance. 
We have not time to hunt up alf the st ‘ou 
have written for us. It would take twenty-four 
hours to do so. 

‘E. A. B.— Should like to accommodate you; 
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but, until we can see some money in the opera- 
tion, we do not think it desirable to start any new 
publication. We hope that the time will arrive 
when we can revive the Union. 

HELEN. — Ask him to marty at once; or 

uit fooling, and let somebody else have a chance. 
You don’t want to be courted to death, and never 
wed. Be a girl of spirit, and let your lazy lover 
see that you have a mind of your own. 

To AUTHORS.— We do not return rejected 
manuscripts unless stamps are sent with commu- 
nications. Many people send us large packages 
of stories, which we do not want, and then ask us 
to return at our own expense if we cannot use. 
This we prefer net to do. 

CHESTERFIELD. — Yes, we have had an elec- 
tion in this State; but that will not prevent us 
from continuing to publish the best magazine in 
she country, and at only $1.50 per annum. We 
don’t bother our head about politics when our 
patrons’ interests are at stake. 

DECLINED. —“ Nice;” “The Story of a Pic- 
wre ;” “’T is Sweet to Sit under the Full Moon” 
‘depends upon who is with you, and whether you 
ae married or single); “I shall never Kiss Him 
More” (he will be glad to learn that such is the 
case, if we may judge by your verses). 

D=ExXTER. — In and this country, the 


billion is a million million (1,000,000,000,000). In 
thousand million (1,000,000,000). 


Frauce, it is a 


We never expect to be worth half of cither sum. 
Now you will see that in a lifetime you could not 
begin to count even so paltry an amount as what 
the French call a billion. 

P. S,— Your price is too low. We could 
not think of paying less than twenty dollars for a 
story that commences with “ Keader, the tale that 
I have to tell is no mere,” and so forth. You 
should have sent a stamp, and then the manu- 
script would have been returned. As you did 
not, it went somewhere else. 

G. H. C.—Glad to know that you will furnish 
us with a sea yarn occasionally. We always 
liked them and appreciated them. We now have 
the best corps of nautical writers in the country; 
and they include Macy, Coomer, Dusseault, 
Thomes, and Stinson, and each of them is good 
in his way. Our readers will have a treat before 
them the present year. 

JuLier. — Ten dollars seems a small sum to 
pay for your poem. As we think it is worth 
much more, it awaits your order. The first two 
lines are very sublime and pathetic: — 

“ You have come, dear George, at last; 
And my heart is fluttering very fast.” 
Juliet has a heart complaint undoubtedly, and 
should consult some medical authority. Or per- 
haps George, by the aid of a ring and a minister, 
could stop that heart from trembling except when 
he stays out late nights. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY FOR 1880. 


We think that none of our patrons will feel dissatisfied with the changes which we have made in 
the tvpographical appearance of our magazine. The new type, head lines, rules, and other features 
which we have introduced, will commend themselves to our readers without further words from us. 
For the coming vear, we shall strive, as in the past, to merit the continued patronage of a generous 
and an avpreciating public ; and we confidently hope that all who have favored us with their patron- 
age for so many years, and also those who are new friends, will recommend BALLov’s MAGAZINE to 
their acguamtances as a family serial that is cheat, good, and interesting. 

For 1880 our illustrated articles will be better than ever; while such writers as William H. Macy, 
the author of “The Gold-Hunters’ Adventures,” “The Whaleman’s Adventures,” “ The Slaver’s 
Adventures,” and so forth, A. M. Barnard, Camilla Willian, Ada F. Strickland, Edward Dusseault 
(the African explorer), Rev. Dr. H. Standish, Prof. James Mackintosh, Elizabeth Bigelow, Louise 
Dupee, Earl Marble, John A. Peters, Mary Frances Williams, George H. Coomer, Blanche Shaw, 
Miss Florence B. Getchell, Miss Mary Helen Boodey, Mrs. Mary L. Branch, Amethyst Wayne, 
M. T. Caldor, Dr. Charles H. Campbell, Miss Anna Mason, Miss C. Hood, William H. Bushnell, 
Clara Le Clerq of Texas, Miss C. D. Beebe, Col. James Franklin Fitts, Miss H. R. Hudson, Mrs. 
Anna W. Morris, Addison F. Browne, and others, will furnish stories or poems for each number. 

We begin in the January number a thrilling original story, called “ The Druid Prophecy,” by 
M. T. Caldor, which will ran through four numbers of the magazine; and an interesting story for 
the juvenile department by one of our best authors, a teacher, who has had much experience with 
children, and knows what will amuse them. Miss Clara Le Clerq is a Texas lady, and has laid 
the scene of her story in Texas, on the vast plains and prairies of that great State. 

The terms of BALLou’s MAGAZINE for the year 1880 will be as follow: $1.50 per annum, post- 
paid. For club terms and particulars, see announcement on cover-page. : 

}@P~ Back numbers of BALLou’s MAGAZINE can always be obtained on application to this office. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Is AtumM Potsonous?—J/ts Use in Baking 


Powders Condemned Dr. Hall's Journal of 


Health. — Dr. Hall’s of Health, in a re- 
cent issue, says, — 

“This question has caused a good deal of discus- 
sion. Alum is used by many bakers to whiten 
their bread, enabling them to use an inferior 
flour. It is more extensively employed as a 
cheap substitute for cream of tartar in the man- 
ufacture of baking powders. It has not been 
considered immediately dangerous, although if 
continued it induces dyspepsia and obstinate 
constipation. But the ion that mauy cases of 
poisoning have occurred from baking powders 
which contained alum, puts the question in a 
more serious aspect, and prudent people will 
0! caution in the selection of baking pow- 

ers. 

“Under what conditions, then, does this 
substance —formerly used only for mechanical 
or medicinal purposes—become poisonous ? 
They are certainly obscure, and at present we 
‘can ‘only surmise what they may be. We sus- 
pect that‘ the cause exists in the individual poi- 
soned; some peculiarity of the constitution pro- 
ducing a morbid change in the secretions of the 
stomach, with which the alum combines and 
forms an active poison; or the secretions may 
be healthy but in unusual proportions, and that 
these less or greater proportions, in combination 
with the alum, constitute a poison. 

. “For example, two parts of mercury and two 
of chlorine form {calomel, which is not poi- 
sonous; but change the proportions to one part 
of mercury and two parts of chlorine, and we get 
corrosive sublimate, which is a deadly poison. 

“Then, again, we know nothing of the causes 
of constitutional peculiarities. hy is it that 
one person can eat all kinds of green fruits and 
vegetables with impunity, while the same course 
might cost another individual his life? One 
person can handle poison ivy and sumac with- 
out being in the least affected; and another 
is poisoned if he approaches to within ten feet 
of them. Out of a malarial district, some of its 
members will suffer half the year with fever and 
ague, while the others will enjoy excellent health 
during the entire year. Foods that are whole- 
some to some persons are actually poisonous to 
others. This is especially true of some kinds of 
fish. There is no safety in taking alum into the 
stomach, as it is shown to be always injurious, 
and often dangerous. Baking powders properiy 
compounded, and containing pure cream of tar- 
tar instead of alum, are’ more convenient than 

t; and bread and pastry made with them are 
just as wholesome, and far more palatable. We 
are in entire sympathy with the manufacturers of 
the Royal Baking Powder—who commenced 
and are vigorously conducting the war against 
the use of alum in baking powders. 

“Before committing ourselves, however, we 
made tests of a sucffiient number of baking pow- 


ders to satisfy ourselves that the substit~t'on of 
alum for cream of tartar in their composition 
has not been over-estimated, while a cart/vl ex 
amination of the Royal Baking Powder confirms 
our belief that Dr. Mott, the Government Chem. 
ist, when he singled out and commended this 
powder for its wholesomeness, did it wholly in 
the interests of the public. 

“ We do not hesitate to say that the Royal 
Baking Powder people deserve the gratitude of 
the community whom they are endeavoring to 

‘otect. 

“Will not some prominent manufacturer of 
pure candies follow their example, and expose 
the secrets of a business that is doing untold 
mischief to their children?” 


FisH FRiTTERS.— Take the remains of 
fish which has been served the preceding day, 
remove all the bones and pound it in a mortar; 
add bread-crumbs and mashed potatoes in equal 
quantities. Mix together half. a teacupful of 
cream, with two well-beaten some cayenne 
pepper and anchovy sauce. at it all up toa 
eS consistency, cut it into small cakes, and 
ry them in boiling lard. 


_ AMBER PuDDING.—Melt half a pound of butter 
in a saucepan, add to it six ounces of loaf sugar 
finely powdered. Mix well; then add the yelk of 
six eggs well beaten, and as much chopped and 
pounded candied mixture. T[.ine a pie-dish with 
paste, and when filled with the above put ona 
cover of paste, and bake in a slow oven. It can 
be eaten hot or cold. 


WuitTE CAKE.— The whites of sixteen eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth, six cupfuls of flour, four of 
sugar, two of butter worked to a cream, a cupful 
of sweet milk, and a heaping teaspoonful of 
ing powder mixed thoroughly with the flour. 
Beat the sugar and eggs together till very light, 
then add the butter and milk, and stir the flour 
in by degrees. 


Lemon CusTarDs.— Four two small 
cupfuls of sugar, half‘a cupful of butter, the juice 
of two lemons, and a teaspoonful of corn-starch. 
Beat the whites of two of the eggs with two 
spoonfuls of sugar, and put over the custards 
—_ they begin to brown. This recipe is ex 
cellent. 


Tega Cake. — A cupful of sugar, half a cu 
of butter, half a pa of sour milk with half a 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in it, a teaspoonful 
of baking powder mixed with the flour, and two 
eggs with the whites beaten separately. Roll out 
t, and bake immediately. 


To CLEAN MOTHER-OF- PEARL. — Wash in 
whiting and water. Soap destroys the briihancy. 


ow 


- confess that his friend had got the 


BATHING. —The Emperor Severus, 
who died in England A. D. 3% practiced cold 
bathing for the gout, and Sir Henry Coningsby, 
who lived to the age of 88, imputed his long life 
to forty years of cold bathing. John Locke rec- 
duantenle the washing of feet in cold water for 
the prevention of corns. Sir John Floyer, M.D., 
who wrote an easay on cold bathing at the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, maintains 
that we may learn the benefits of cold immersion 
from the practice of the lower animals. Alian 
states that wild pigs, when convulsed by eating 
henbane, go into the water, and, by drinking it, 
recover. Whence we may learn the use of cold 
baths in narcotic poisons, and sleepy diseases. 
Our water-fowl usually wash themselves in wet 
weather. And Celsus recommends the use of 
cold baths against rainy seasons, to cure the pain 
of the limbs, and the dullness of the senses, occa- 
sioned before rain. Canary birds are subject to 
convulsions, and are usually cured by immers- 
ing them in cold water. Sir John Floyer was 
rm Base by a lady, whose lap-dog he had seen 
in convulaions, that it was cured of them by be- 
ing thrown into a tub of water. aoe adds, 
‘By these two instances, we may rve the 
usefulness of cold baths in convulsions.” 


TURNING THE TABLES. — There is a story of 
anoble lord who once gave his friend a golden 
snuff-box, in the cover of which an ass’s head 
was painted. Not much flattered by this pres- 
ent, and wishing to turn the tables on the author 
of the joke, the recipient took out the ass, and in- 
serted instead the portrait of the lord. The 
next day, at dinner, he, as if by accident, put his 
box on the table. The lord, who wished to 
amuse his guests at the expense of his friend, 
made mention of the snuff-box, and aroused the 
curiosity of those around him. A lady asked to 
see it. It was passed to her. She opened it, 
and exclaimed, “ Perfect! it is a striking likeness. 
Indeed, my lord, it is one of the best portraits of 
you that I have ever seen.” The lord was natu- 
rally much embarrassed at the joke, which he 
thought was so hard upon him. While he was 
reflecting upon the offensiveness of it, the lad 

d the box to her neighbor, who made simi- 
ar remarks about it. The snuff-box thus went 
around the table, each one expatiating upon the 
resemblance. The nobleman was much aston- 
ished at this course of things, and began to grow 
not a little indignant; but, when it came to his 
turn to look, he had to join the laughter too, and 
t of him. 


Dryinc FLowers IN SAND. — To dry flowers 
properly in sand, dishes sufficiently deep to per- 
mit the flowers to be covered at least an inch 
with sand should be procured. White scouring- 
sand will suit; lay it half an inch deep in the 
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dish. Place your flowers, stem downwards, in 
this sandy layer, and sprinkle sand over them till 
all the petals are filled, and the blossom, quite 
covered. It is as well to hold them firmly while 
sprinkling them, so as to insure a complete dust- 
ing. This operation over, place the dish in a 
warm and dry situation. In about a week you 
may examine the flowers, but some flowers will 
require a much longer time than others. Should 
there be any trace of moisture ia the dish at the 
first inspection, dry the sand before using it 
again, or use newsand. This is a very much bet- 
ter way to dry flowers than by pressing them cut. 
They are by this method kept in shape, their col- 
ors are preserved, and may be retained even 
for years. Bright flowers, such as geraniums, 
carnations, pinks, pansies, gladiolus, and so forth, 
are particularly adapted to this method. White 
flowers will not answer, nor will the plan suc- 
ceed with succulent plants, —as hyacinths. But 
ferns will answer very well under this treatment. 
Very pretty arrangements can be made of these 
dried flowers when mounted on cardboard or 
placed in baskets, according to the taste of the in- 
dividual. 


AN OFFENDED ELEPHANT. — Every one has 
heard of the sagacity of elephants. The writer, 
having been in India for years, had many oppor- 
tunities of judging of it. One day two ladies 
were watching some elephants being fed near 
their camp in the jungies of the Central Provin- 
ces, when the elder of the two unfortunately 
took it into her head to offer one of the ele- 
phants a very hot chapatti, which is a cake made 
of flour and baked on the fire over a thin plate, 
and consequently, when fresh made, is burning 
hot. Elephants are usually fed with these twice 
a day, but they are always allowed to cool before 
being given. This one was still so hot that it 
hurt the beast’s trunk, for he dropped it with the 
quickness of lightning and with a shout, at the 
same time striking a blow on the hand of the la- 
dy, who he of course considered had meant to 
hurt him intentionally. Had she but been a little 
nearer, and the beast not at the full length of his 
chain, the same blow on the head would certain- 
ly have killed her on the spot. As it was, her 
hand was in a most painful state for weeks after- 
ward. Next morning, when it was time to start 
for the next encampment, this same lady, who 
usually got up the ladder first and sat nearest to 
the.elephant’s head, proceeded to do so as usual, 
but as soon as she approached the elephant he 
began to trumpet and throw water over her. 
This he did several times, till at last she had to 
give up trying to ascend, and another lady took 

er place. The ye however, permitted her 
to sit near his tail, but he remained cross all day, 
and subsequently showed that justice is not as 
invariably developed in the elephantine character 
as supposed. 
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Her hair is as 
And just the color of tow: 

Her smile is one of the newest make, 
Her cheek is as rosy as dough. 


banged as a tough beefsteak, 


Her teeth are white as a yellow dog, 
Her mouth as a new moon small ; 
Her waist as slim as a first-prize hog, 
Her voice like a northeast squall. 
Her fin; taper like a swab, 

Her nose is as Greek as a burnished knob, 
Feet arched like a bedstead slat. 

She is dressed in the seven cardinal hues, 
And in seven shades of each: 

adler hold totally different views, 

And the color of an unripe peach, 


°T was thus that my nightmare fancy moved 
Me to paint, in t “dead waste,” 
charmer that Don Quixote loved, 


His Dulcinea chaste. 


Turing the rainy spell Mr. Swan made up his 
mind early one morning to repair a leaky place 
near the chimney of his roof, and set about ar- 
ranging a barrel on top of a dry-goods box at the 
rear and lowest part of his building. He then 
cautiously climbed upon the barrel, and from that 
to the roof, knocking the barrel from its position 
as he sprang, and it rolled over near the back 
fence. He had n’t said anything to his wife 
about it, and when that g§ woman came out 
soon afterward, and found a clumsy box over the 
cistern, she at once to remove it, and 
also the cover to the cistern, wishing to see how 
it fared during so much rain, and Mr. Swan, 
who was singing softly to himself as he made his 
examinations about, took no notice of her. She 
was about to cover the cistern again when. she 
caught sight of Mr. Swan moving about in the 
most reckless kind of way, and uttered a slight 
scream. Mr. Swan crawled down to the ee 
of the roof, and looked down upon her. 

“ What ’s up ?” he asked briefly. 

“Why, Joseph!” she gasped, “do be more 
careful, dear.” 

“Pooh!” said the confident Joseph, “who's 
afraid?” and he crawled back to the chimney 
again, while Mrs. Swan went into the house. 

The roof being wet was exceedingly slippery, 
and when Mr. Swan began his descent he pro- 
ceeded with the utmost caution. When he near- 
ed the place where he got up, he turned around, 
and, lying on his stomach, he pushed his feet 
over the edge. Soon his only support was his 
elbows, and as he felt them slipping slowly from 
beneath him, his began to gyrate in a pain- 
ful manner, and * * “T guess he went 
clear to the bottom,” said the man who lives 
next door. “He got out o’ there sudden, and 


looked kinder dazed like; then he threw his 
hammer agin the fence, and went into the house. 
Then he came out and kicked his _—= toa 
flower-stand, and 


chased it out of the 
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for howling. Oh, he went mad, I know, ’cause 
he went in the barn and slammed things around 
and staid there all day, and when his wife talk- 
ed to him at night he broke four chairs and a ta- 
ble, and I did n't get any sleep till two o'clock. 
She told my wife she was going back to her 
mother, and the shutters are closed, and my wife 
says they ’a’n’t been married a year. 
he ’s a ding fool, but then that cistern is about 
ten feet deep.” 


He was a decidedl ical- looking ch 
from head to foot. He psn evaglainte tnd had 
curly hair. By gazing upon him, you could al 
most tell the exact number of sonnets contained 
in his pocket. He had a blue flannel suit and a 
pleasant smile. She was a country maiden, 
=o and innocent. They walked down a 
ragrant meadow, and paused beneath a spread- 
ing oak. He was the first to break the silence. 

“Ts n’t this lovely?” 

“Oh, a’n’t it?” she replied. 

“ Yes,” he went on, as he planted his chin on 
one hand, and contemplated the vista of skyland: 
“this is simply divine. To sit here, and breathe 
the soft, cool summer wind, fraught with the 
charming fragrance of violet and rose, is just en- 
chanting.” 

She said nothing. 

“Is n’t that a majestic mountain over there 
towering into the fleecy clouds? Is n’t that a love- 
ly little brook pattering in baby syllables over the 
innocent little pebbles ?” 

“ Kinder,” she responded. 

“Yes,” he continued, as he planted his chin 
in the other hand for a change, “ summer is the 
heaven of the pave Just look at those happy 
birds darting through the air from tree to tree, 
and flooding the valley with exquisite bursts of 
song. Would n’t you like to be a bird, pet?” 

“I’d rather be a girl, and eat ice-cream,” she 
said, with a twinkle of Arcadian simplicity in her 
merry hazel eyes. 

This seemed to ruffie the poet considerably, 
but he managed to gain his equilibrium 
ciently to go on. 

on’t they fly languidly, as though their wi 
lives were one smooth period of bliss ond on unin 
terrupted happiness ?” 

“Yes,” she responded; “and they flap their 
wings like doormats, don’t they ?” 

After ten minutes of silence of the most pro- 
found description, he ventured to speak again. 

“ And there go the merry bees in golden flotil- 
with the breeze-swayed flowers.” 


ept still. 

“ But soon all these things will vanish 
like a lover’s dream. ¢ flowers will fade, the 
leaves will fall, the birds will migrate, and the 
emerald tapestry of the lea will become the 
couch of the snowflake. The lilies will vanish 


from the lake, and the sunset will glimmer on 


— 
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_ , of, and the wearer is generally certain to be taken 
- for the son of a millionaire, or the head clerk in 


It all comes back to me like a dream of love.” 
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the barren limb, and melt the snow in the empty 
nes ” 


t. 
He paused for breath, and she whispered, — 
“And then we'll have to indulge in buckwheat 
cakes and heavy underclothes, won’t we ?” 
He could not go any further with his remarks, 
so they got up and wandered away. 


He was a nice ng man, with a fine cane, 
polished boots and a stand-up collar; and he 
wore a button-hole bouquet, composed of a rose 
and two or three violets. Button-hole bouquets 
are all right. They don’t cost anything to speak 


a wholesale tea-store. The nice young man sat 
down beside a motherly old lady in a street-car. 
She had a market basket on her lap, a nickel be- 
tween her fingers, and did not even scowl when a 
boy stepped on her corns. She gave the young 
man a motherly smile as he sat down, and pretty 
soon she asked, — 

“Them can’t be artificial flowers, can they?” 

He did not reply. He had lots of dignity. 

“Can — them — be — artificial — flowers ?” she 
inquired, raising her voice much higher. 

e gave a little start of surprise, mumbled 
over something and partly turned away. 

“My biggest girl had deafness come on her 
once,” she continued, sending her voice a peg 
higher; “but we cured her by rubbing goose-oil 
into her ears. Is it a case of long standing?” 

“I’m neither deaf nor inclined to hold conver- 
sation,” he muttered, flushing very red. 

“Oh, that ’s it. Then you don’t need an 
“rege Did you say them flowers was arti 
cial 

“No,” he grow 


“ Natural, eh?” she inquired. “ Well, I though : 


they smelled like natural ones; but there is such 
a crowd and so much noise that I can’t trust my 
nose. You didn’t grow ’em, did you?” 

He did not reply. 


He stepped into a green grocer’s with a vacant, 
weary, careworn look on his face. 

“Do you want some potatoes?” 

“T never eat them. I can’t remember exactly 
what I came in for.” 

“Perhaps you want some coffee?” 

A’n’t it. funny I can’t remember ?” remarked 
the stranger, as he scratched his chin with the 
back of his hand, and scanned everything be- 
hind the. counter, in a wild but ineffectual effort 
to brush up his memory. 

“Do you want milk?” 

“No: that a’n’t it.” 

“Ts it macaroni, mustard, chow-chow, soap, or 
wine-jelly ?” 

“ None of them, sir.” 

“Possibly you want a small measure of beets ?” 

“Tndeed I do not.” 

Then his eyes sparkled, and he said, — 

“Thave it now. I remember what I came for. 


“ What do you want?” 
“ Well, now, it’s as plain as day. Was n’t it 
funny I did n’t think of it before ? 
ilk was rather strange. But what will you 
ve ? 


“ You won’t get mad, will you?” 


youth again went on very feebly, — 


“No, sir.” 

“Well, then, I'll tell you. I just stepped in 
here to ask if you'll scratch my back a little for 
me, as | have prickle heat.” 


One of the Providence City- Hall officials 
found an unknown woman parading up and 
down the lower corridor, upon inquiring 
a she was looking for anybody, she re- 

ied, — 

“I rather think Iam. I want to be janitor of 
the City Hall.” 

“But no woman can secure such a position, 
madam.” 

“ Why not?” she grimly asked. 

“Why, how could a woman get along among 
such a crowd of men? It would be very embar- 
rassing, to say the least.” 

“They ’d sneer at me, would they ?” 

“ Of course they would.” 

“ And then what would I do?” 

“ You could do nothing, madam.” 

“I could n’t, eh? After I had took one or two 
of them by the neck-tie, like this, I guess they ’d 
shut up, would n’t they ?” 

Picking up his hat, which had been jostled 
off by the shock, and hanging it to the loose ends 
of his collar, he replied, — 

“Go for the office, madam: you shall have all 
my influence. ” 


A lady correspondent relates two anecdotes of 
children. 

Sitting down to dinner the other our six- 
year-old noticed that a big brother had a larger 
piece of pudding than he, when, turning tothe 

“ Say, Biddy, I want a own sli 

Saying hi ing after his fa- 

aying his one eveni er his 

return during whjch 
it had been his habit to ask for the father’s safe 
return, he concluded his petition in the following 
style : 

God bless father, and bring him safe home! 
No, you need n’t, either, ‘cause he ’s come. 
Amen.” 


were sitting on the stoop together. It 
Bang ote 8.47 P. fr. The moon was floating 
serenely across the heavens, which looked like 
an immense stretch of pale satin dappled with 
diamonds. There wasn’t breeze enough to make 
the violets nod. The dew fell with its customary 
softness, and was pillowed upon the petal of the 
dreaming lily. After they had contemplated all 


the beauty of the foregoing tintype, he broke the 
silence. 

“It rained this morning, did n’t it, pet?” 

“It did,” she replied sweetly. 


“We have had a great deal of rain lately, 
have n’t we, dearest?” he went on, as he gave a 
hitch to his suspenders. 

We have.” 


“Do you like rain, my little peach ?” 
“No.” 


“ Neither do I.” 
Then there was another long pause, and more 
contemplation of the aforesaid tintype, when the 
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“ Does my little gold-haired gumdrop think it 

“T think not.” 

“TI wonder if it will rain next Thursday ?” 

“Don’t know; but think it will rain tomorrow.” 

“ Why do you think so?” 

“ Why, because the skies are cloudy.” 

= are quite bright,” he went on with a 
smile. 

“I beg your pardon,” she responded good- 
naturedly. “It was one of your ears that I took 
for a dark cloud.” 

And then the ~ g man, who could n’t get up 
a conversation, abruptly left. 


Hear the jolly sleighbells jingle, 
In imaginatier merely, 
On the trotting nag’s surcingle, 
In the frosty night air clearly, 
And with merry voices mingle 
Saying, “‘A’n’t you awful! queerly. 
While in couples (never single), 
Loving one another dearly, 
Male and female noses tingle. 


That’s the way they do it yearly. 


A very amusing incident occurred on a Fort- 
Wayne railroad train. Just before one of the ac- 
commodations pulled out from the station, a well- 
dressed, respectable-looking individual, 
the worse for a little “tam,” entered one of the 
cars, and approached a lady who was occupying 
part of a seat, and said, — 

“ Madam, is thi (hic) is seat taken?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Madam, may I si (hic) it down ?” 

“ Yes, sir, you may.” 

The boozy individual took a seat, and in a few 
moments the train started. He sat seemingly 
contented and happy for a few minutes. All at 
once he threw his arms about his fellow-traveler, 
and kissed her vehemently several times. 

Several passengers in the crowded car at this 
became greatly incensed. The fellow kept up 
his loving method of procedure, and the lady ap- 

ared to be a him as best she could. 

inally a number of the most determined of the 
ngers made a simultaneous bounce for the 
— man. One individual raised a window, 
and it looked as if the fellow was going to hunt 
terra firma, when he suddenly seemed to take in 
the situation. 

“What does yi (hic) you fellows want?” 

The only answer was a more determined effort 
to lift the speaker from his place. Then the oth- 
er occupant of the seat turned and took part in 
the conversation. 

“Gentlemen,” she said, “this is my husband.” 

Oh 

The man and his wife had entered the car be- 
fore any of the other passengers, and he had gone 
out for refreshments. When he returned, em 
very humorous, he addressed his partner in suc 
a tone, that everybody could hear him, as though 
she was a stranger, and that’s what fooled them. 


The other morning, when the keen air and raw 
wind made gloves and overcoats a necessity, a 
Baater-Street Chinaman stood before a Chatham- 
street clothing store, and shivered in his thin 
cambric coat. He fastened his queer eyes on an 
overcoat at the door, and the look on his face 


showed that he was searching for something of 
the kind. 

“ Nice goat —shust a fit —sheap in brice, and 
off der most exquisite quality; six dollar dakes 
it,” explained the clothier. 

“Ugh! ugh!” shivered the Chinaman, smiling 
blandly, as if he wanted to convey the idea that 
it was a warm morning, 

“You need dot goat,” continued the dealer; 
“you are shust freezing to bieces in your tracks.” 

“Thiee dollar nuff, alle samee,” replied the 
Chinaman, drawing his sleeve across his forehead, 
as if to wipe away the perspiration. 

“Go away, you man from Shina!l —go awa’ 
to some shtore vere dey haf sheap, shoddy goods,’ 
exclaimed the clothier. ‘ 

Jonn passed on, turned the corner, and as the 
wind from the river struck him in a new place, 
he jumped clear from the walk, and his teeth 
struck together. He turned back, and as he 
neared the clothier’s he removed his hat, and fan- 
ned himself. 

“Do you want dot goat or not?” asked the 
dealer. 

“Mush hootee today,” replied John, still fan- 
ning himself and puffing heavily. 

“ How can you call such vedder het? Hefens 
alife! but I haf seven stoafs going up-stairs to 
keep my family warm. Being dat you are from 
Shina, you can haf dot goat for fife dollar.” 

“Woosh! more hotee. Fo’ dollar plenty nuff.” 

“Four dollar! do you belief dot same goat cost 
me seven gold dollar last week? Walk on, Mister 
Shinaman.” 

The Chinaman walked. 

The wind blew down his back, and around his 
ribs, and a tear-drop gathered on his nose. He 
must have an overcoat at some price, and he 
again turned about. 

“So pan haf come for dot nice goat ?” queried 
the dealer, as he met him again. 

“ Awful hotee!” pasped ohn, wiping his face, 
and fanning himself. 

“My hefens! put what a queer es dose 

“ Fo dlollar and halfy plenty, nuffy, alle same,” 
said John, looking at the coat. ‘ 

“ My souls, my souls! but dese sheap brices will 
reak me down before night. Howefer, I must 
af money to bay my taxes, and dot goat is 

yours.” 

“ Big hotee — woosh!” exclaimed John, as he 
) ari eut the money, and saw the coat come 

own. 


“A more elegant fit I never haf Soa. said the — 


oo as he put the coat on ‘Chinaman’s 
“I drow off a dollar and a half, because yon 
say it is such hot wedder with y-.u.” 
ohn moved out to the curbstone, made a grace- 
ful bow, and, as he secured the last button, he 
waved his hand and chuckled, — 
“It ’s muchee cold alle time.” 


He was an old man about with one 
“bag” eye and a big dog-stick. She was a year 
or two younger; and she had a pretty good-sized 
wart on her nose, and carried a can of kerosene 
oil in one hand, and an old copy of a newspaper 
in the other. 


It was Saturday afternoon, and all the boys but 
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Sam Weaver, the city editor, were off for a holi- 
day. Sam sat alone in his office, smoking, and 
writing up a dog-fight or a picnic for the next 
week’s issue. He was in a study whether to spell 
it with an i or an e,—for some of the boys had 
mislaid the dictionary,—and he did v’t look up 
when the old people came in. By and by he 
heard some one ambling around the room; and, 
when he glanced around, the old gentleman was 
trying to ram the dog stick ‘through the blanket- 
sized form of the issue that had just been worked 
off. The form was leaning against the wall in a 
sort of careless way. Sam got up, and was about 


stone. She run her forefinger slowly down a col- 
~_ of locals till she came to one headed “ Large 
et. 

“That ’s she said. “It means us,” 

Sam said that Mr. Sennefelder Sanders of Cot- 
ton Run had raised the boss beet of the season, 
and so forth, and that it measured thirty inches 
round the waist and had one hundred and thirty 
prongs each three feet long. It was a sample of 
the local who had preceded him, and who had 
been discharged for being drunk six days out of 
the week and intoxicated the other. Truth 
would n’t stay around him when he indulged. 


to let off an oath or two, when the old man in-|. “It’s us!’ 


quired, — 
“ Who's dead? 
“Who's dead?” asked the old woman. 


said the old man, with a gleam of 
= in his watery bag eye. “We raised that 

et, and showed it to the editor here afore you, 
and he writ it. He overdid the matter. He 


“Captain James Cook and Baron Munchausen,” | made it strong. But we don’t think it was any 


answered Sam. 


too strong: ’t was a prime beet, now I do assert. 


Both of them looked at the form again, then | We thought may be you’d print us another paper 


they said simultaneously, — 
“Ts that all?” 
“Oh, no!” said Sam: “I was going to add th 


* 


n Franklin and Barnum’s elephant.” 
Epidemic?” insinuated the old man. 
“Corner in wind,” said Sam. 
“Oh!” said the old man, 


“ All buried in one grave?” asked the old lady. 


names of George Washington and Julius Czshr | in suthin about that relic there we do 


like this, only jest begin it ‘ Sennefelder Sanders’s 
Large Mammoth Beet.’ Mariar says that ‘ll sound 
more scrumptious like. But if you ’re goin’ to ia 

know but 


man? A dollar and a half’s wo’th.” 
“T guess we will, Sennefelder,” she said. “It 
*s an awful thing to think of such an old rock as 


that, and a terrible thing to read about. We ’Ill 
subscribe.” 


re Montezuma and Robinson Crusoe and Sir | we'll subscribe instid. What d’ ye say, old wo- 


“No,” answered Sam. “Most of ’em were Sam took the name and the money. 
snatched up bodily. I don’t believe they can tell “Will it be in about the stone next week?” 


any more how it seems to be buried than I can.” 


asked the old man. 


Must ’a’ been quite a flock of ’em,” suggested | “ Yes,” said Sam, wondering where he could 


the old woman. 


find some scrap about the ancient ruins to fit half 


“I guess so,” replied Sam. “They made a “— his yarn. 


noise like the rushing of mighty winds when they 
went up. They had quite a time getting under 

4 by they got a little pulpit 
gas from Brooklyn, and then the fast mail-train 


way though, but by an 


was n’t anywhere!” 

“I'd ’a’ like to’ve sawn ’em jest as they clim 
over the edge o’ the atmosphere,” said the old 
woman. “ Mariar says it don’t go only forty miles, 
and then there a’n’t nothin’!” 

“ Purty big tum-stun,” said the old man, “an’ 
party old and dirty and black.” Then he kicked 
the form with about twenty-five pounds of sole- 
eather. “Kind o’ scaly like.” 

Sam took him by the coat-collar, and led him 
around the imposing stone and sat him down on 
& wooden box. 

“That relic was dug up in the ruins of Pompeii,” 


he said, “and I don’t allow any man to kick it. It 


is two million years old_by the ticker, and has 
been in this office since the close of the reign of 
Charlemagne, and it has always been my daily 
rae | and pleasure to protect it from aggressions 
and insults of all kinds. I don't suppose you 
meant anything, but you'd better not kick it again. 
If you are interested in it, you’d better subscribe 

the paper a year or so. It'll tell all about 
it next week. ly $2.00 per annum, — invaria- 
bly in advance.” 

“What d’ye say, old woman?” inquired the 
kl chap after pondering a little. 

“TI dunno,” she answered. “ Ye know we 
ha’n’t only got a dollar and a half, and we wus a 
gain’ to have a paper like this printed, — the beet 
Qotice and all complete.” 

And she set down the oil-can, and s' the 
tid number of the paper out on the 


ey went away, satisfied. 


He looked rather seedy and hungry as he 
hung around the corner of Woodward Avenue 
and Fort Street yesterday; but still he compared 
favorably with a passing friend whom he called 
Theopolis, After they had shaken hands, and 
vainly tried to borrow a “chaw” of tobacco of 
each other, the first 
“ Wonder if many folks are going to keep open 
house this New Year's?” 
“Guess not,—don’t hear anything about it,” 
answered Theopolis in a dubious tone. 
“TI tell you,” said the other, as his face 
long, “ it’s my opinion that the whole New Year's 
business is on the wahe, and that the day is com 
ing when you ’n’ I ‘ll have to go to‘a free-lunch 
saloon to get our ‘wish you happy’ fodder. What 
do you think?” 

“I've thunk that way for more’ a year,” an- 
swered the other sadly. 
And they slowly drew apart, to meet no more 
perhaps forever. . 


On the garden wall 
See that rk object: what is that ? 
But, when there rosea fiendish yawl, 
They knew at once it was the cat, 


When disappears the yellow cream 
From off the milk whahin the vat, 

You hear an angry womah scream 
“It was the cat! it was the ont!” 


When Romeo in his bare head 
Gave Juliet “ taffy "and all that; 

He thought he beard the old man’s tread; 
But Juliet saia it was the cat, 
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A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


J 
A package arrives for Arabella: She recognizes George’s Finds it contains, not a rare bit of old china, but the latest 


handwriting. Perhaps it contains that choice bit of old cook-book. She t to her 
china she has been talking about. George is so thoughtful. ee . 


| The next time the young man calls, he interviews the pave- 
ment. [N. B. — This is Arabella’s pa’s boot.) 


She hastens with it to her boudoir, and — 
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